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‘“alionals save us their cost every year’’ 


—RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO., WALTHAM, MASS. 
“Excellence in Electronics” 


“We use National Accounting Ma- operation have simplified the training Regardless of the type of y 
“ there is a National System tl 


chines on both Accounts Receivable of operators. Furthermore, operators pays for itself out of the m 
then continues savings as h 
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their many automatic features and _ their work with. less effort.” representative show what 
with the National Account 


ther advantage r Nationals save lati 
other adv intages, our Nationals save Metlenst Cash Renister or N 
us their cost every year, thus return- Fado 5 ing Machine suited to your 1 
: > a we President 
ing about 100% annually o : in- 

& ul y on the in RAYTHEON — largest maker of marine radar, . 


vestment, leading supplier of radio and television tubes, 
producer of electronic equipment for govern- 


“Nationals’ ease and simplicity of ment, industry and the home. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayron 9, onto 
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From $10 to 10 cenfs a day — 
what can better rubber do for you? 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


—— pictures are of identical drives 
in the same plant. At left are ordi- 
nary V belts. Tension made them stretch 
out of shape so fast that $75 of belts 
only lasted 7 days—over $10 a day. 
Then B. F. Goodrich grommet belts 
were tried. They've setae 7 days, but 
more than two years! B. F. Goodrich 
tumbled belt costs from $10 a day 
to 10¢! 

Other B. F. Goodrich improvements 
are making important savings in hun- 
dreds of places. For instance, BFG 
has developed a radically new convey- 
or belt, called Griptop, that can carry 
packages, crates, all sorts of things, at 
steep angles never possible before, and 
so make substantial savings in space, 
equipment costs and time. 

Sullanotherexample is B. F. Goodrich 


Armorite, a special rubber so tough 
it handles rocks, gravel, other things 
that wear right through steel. Used 
as chute lining in a Pennsylvania coal 
mine, Armorite is still in service after 
5 years while the steel plates previously 
used had to be replaced 2 and 3 times 
a year. 

Outlasting other rubber, other mate- 
rials by many times, is nothing un- 
usual for products improved by B. F. 
Goodrich research. The cord conveyor 
belt which can last 10 times longer is 
an example of this. And the Burstproof 
steam hose that protects workers from 
scalding and injury makes a saving in 
safety as well as money. To find out 
more about B. F. Goodrich money- 
saving improvements and what they 
can do for you, send the coupon now 


for free facts on those rubber products 
you use. 


c 
| The B. FP. Goodrich Compan) 
! Dept. M-57, Akron 18, Obio 


1 am interested in the products checked below 
OV belcs OC) Rubber linings for tanks 
C) Other belts (name type). 
0) Hose (name type) — 
0) Other rubber products (name type 
| D Send informatinn by mail 
| © Have a BFG distributor see me 


| | Eee 


| Address enter ene 


B.E Goodrich 
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LINK-BELT RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING . . . WORKING FOR INDUSTRY 
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Here’s how belt 
conveyor transportation cuts 
construction costs 


In the photograph at left, a Link-Belt belt 
conveyor carried 900 tons per hour of sand 
and aggregate to a huge dam’s mixing tower. 
Working continuously—without loading and 
unloading delays . . . with no loss of time 
for empty return trips—belt conveyors travel 
up or down grades as steep as 32 percent. 
Their light, compact structures cross moun- 
tains and marshes .. . travel over rivers, above 
city streets, through small tunnels 

The long-distance movement of materials 
to and from large construction jobs is just 
one example of their versatility. You'll find 
Link-Bele belt conveyors at work in mines 
and quarries .. . in foundries, mills and fac- 
tories . . . loading and unloading boats and 
trains. In every case, high capacity goes hand- 
in-hand with low operating and maintenance 
costs. 

At this very moment, new applications for 
belt conveyors are being explored as modern 
industry's tonnage requirements outgrow tra- 
ditional means of transportation. And, as in 
so many industrial “revolutions,” Link-Belt 
research and engineering are making far- 
reaching contributions. In fact, in almost any 
plant you visit, you can see evidences of 
Link-Belt developments that make the move- 
ment of materials and the mechanical trans- 
mission of power more efficient 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il! 
Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Colmar, 
Pa., Atlanta, Houston, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle; Scarboro, Toronto and Elmira, Ont. 
(Canada); Springs (South Africa); Sydney (Australia). 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


ONE SOURCE — ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR MATERIALS HANDLING AND 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
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TOMORROW'S LIVING 


PUSHBUTTON HOUSE 


for the new products you look forward to, 


Imagine the ease of windows or doors 
that work at the flick of a switch, or 
two-way radio from car to home! 
Imagine the convenience of closed- 
circuit television—by glancing at a 
TV screen in the kitchen you can 
keep tabs on the baby asleep in the 
nursery or the older children wher- 
ever they may be in your home! Then 
think of the 
that such a home will demand. Think 
of the added hundreds of thousands 
of tons of metals of all kinds that we 
must have for the mass production of 
products like these! 

To insure that there are metals aplenty 


ra copper for wiring 





the metals industry has been expanding— 
and doing so at a record clip. 

Anaconda is now on 
completing its expansion program 
in Butte, still the ‘“‘richest hill on 
earth’; in Chuquicamata, Chile, 
where ‘lies one of the world’s greatest 
copper ore bodies; and at Yeringcon, 
Nevada, where a new open pit copper 
mine is being developed. 

In the to plants of The American 
Brass Company, Anaconda’s great 
manufacturing subsidiary, a broad 
re-equipment program will mean 


more useful forms of copper and 


the verge of 


copper alloys. And the 
and Cable Company 


across the country, is 


to provide the copper 


\ 


and accessories that mu 


in greater abundance 


electric living. 


The details of Anaco: 


would be of interest | 
users of metals. Bui 


program is of importan 
for by such forward-looh 


Anaconda and all meta 
suring that there will be 
the new products that 
promises. 


It will bring new leisure and new fun; but it will also 
bring a big new demand for metals. Here’s why: 


ondaWire 


th 7 plants 


lding now 
ing, ¢ ables 
( available 


ymorrow’s 


ictivities 
irily to big 
fact of the 


pevervone,; 




















1. Electric mixer folds out of sight when not in use. 2. Dishwasher and 
garbage disposal unit. 3. Garage doors are operated automatically from car 
or house. 4. Drapes open and shut at touch of button. 8. Closed-circuit 
television connects nursery and other rooms of house with both sight and 
sound. 6. Automatic spit. 7. Eye-level electric oven. 8. Freezer-refrigerator 
combination with insulated glass front. 9. Control panel. 10. Recessed 
automatic ironer. 11. Glass door opens and shuts electrically. 


CENTRAL CONTROL PANEL Icts you open windows, close 
drapes—even sprinkle lawn and garden—all with the flick 
of a finger! Anaconda Wire and Cable Company is pre- 
paring now to supply the great new quantities of electrical 
conductors that tomorrow’s living will demand. 











YEAR "ROUND AIR CONDITIONING may soon be as common 
as central heating. In order to provide the vast amounts of 
copper and copper alloys that new products like this will 
require, Anaconda’s subsidiary, The American Brass Com- 
pany, has been re-equipping all of its mills. 


ANACONDA 
is building 
to provide metals for tomorrow 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, 
platinum, cadmium, vanadium, selenium, manganese 
ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, 
copper, brass, bronze and other copper alloys in such 
forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, 
stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing 


“ANACONDA 18 & REGISTERED TRADEMARK 











We sponsor this series of advertisements about the Traffic Manager and his job because we believe 
the Traffic Man is management’s answer to better and more economical movement of material. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY, TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 








Where the 
Traffic Department 
Holds all the Reins 


This is the story of an unusual organization, 


but it carries a suggestion that could help other businesses. 


Can you imagine a traffic department scheduling the number of production 
workers who are to report for each shift? Or deciding how many packaging 
lines are to turn out which of the company’s nearly 260 different packages? 


Yet such a set-up makes sense when you see how the whole operation is 
based on traffic flow — flow of raw materials into the plant, flow of product 
out to distributors in every part of the world and return flow of empty 
containers to be refilled. It’s a closely scheduled movement that keeps some 
600 rail cars so constantly on the move that demurrage, once $1500 

a month, has become a negligible $39 monthly item in the company’s 
$7,000,000-a-year freight bill. 


Every Movement Is On Schedule 


Each day’s production is planned to fill the cars that go out that day. 
Shipments are planned so that most of each car’s contents can be delivered 
straight from the unloading platform. And if it is a mixed car, the 
distributor will find the items he wants to unload first are nearest the 

car door. Warehousing means extra handling and increased inventory, 

so it is held to an absolute minimum by a stock control system which reports 
back to Traffic. 


A Suggestion for Other Businesses 


Though this is a system that would not be applicable everywhere, it does 
suggest the possibility that any business can reduce inventory, give 
faster delivery and cut handling costs through closer cooperation between 
Traffic, Production and Sales. 


As one of the great carriers of 
merchandise freight in the country, The 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


is vitally interested in any plan 
that will move more goods, more efficiently. 











@ great name 
in home appliances 


relies on Deavbowse products 


and engineering service 


High standards of quality in styling, materials and 
workmanship have earned for Thor washers, 
dryers, refrigerators, freezers, ranges and gladirons, 
a reputation as the “finest in the field.”’ 





Thor is just as particular in plant operation and 
maintenance services. That’s why Dearborn boiler 
water treatment and Dearborn cleaners are used 
to maintain efficient plant operation at minimum cost. 


WHY YOU CAN RELY ON Draevbown 


Dearborn has specialized in the conditioning of water and the 
control of corrosion since 1887. This broad experience in 
water treatment and rust prevention—plus Dearborn's 
extensive laboratory and research facilities are at your service 
.»-at no obligation. You'll find it will pay to... 


‘ know your Dearborn engineer 


Drarvloru 


TRADE MARK 
COMBATTING CORROSION EVERYWHERE SINCE 1887 


Dearborn Chemical Company, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, lil. 





READERS REPORT 


The Boss Wants In, Too 


Dear Sir: 

Ever alert in the forefront of ad- 
vance business thinking and chock full 
of new ideas, your magazine has properly 
stressed ‘fringe benefits” for employees, 
also for management [Personal Business, 
June 20, page 183}. 

But why not “fringe benefits” for 
employers, owners, stockholders, part- 
ners, or what have you? Let's complete 
the circle! 

Take a large, diversified stockholding 
enterprise. How about merchandise 
dividends, free trips to annual stock- 
holders’ meetings, covering transporta- 
tion, food and lodging, also a little 
“group” insurance thrown in, as a 
“Jagmiappe.”’ 

Does this sound a trifle ridiculous? 
Or is it as reasonable as some other 
cooked-up ‘‘fringe benefits’ to the 
favored few? 

D. A. BowMAN 
BOWMAN & CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


More Often a Labor of Love 
Dear Sir: 


In the June 20 issue [page 183), un- 
der Personal Business, the statement is 
made that “giving your top executives 
Salary increases often comes close to 
being little more than a show of con- 
fidence. .. .” 

I was amazcd a few weeks ago to read 
a confirmation of this, which I quote: 
“In fact, many of the top executives in 
some of our largest corporations have 
spent a lifetime in the field of industrial 
management without ever having been 
able to accumulate as much as a million 
dollars. And I know this to be a fact 
because I happen to be one of them 
myself.” Quotation from a speech by 
Benjamin F. Fairless, former presi 
dent and now Board Chairman of 
United States Steel Corp., made at 
Franklin Institute, May 20, 1953 

Contrast that with the story that the 
first president of U.S. Steel, Charles M. 
Schwab, reputedly received a salary of 
one million a year and no taxes! 

Speaking of fringe benefits, U.S. 
Steel has a fairly liberal contributory 
hospitalization, surgical and pension 
plan. Recently I asked President C. F. 
Hood if a plan covering medical ex 
penses was feasible. His reply was 
“that this type of coverag a rela 
tively new development in the field of 
group insurance, requiring more experi 
ence and study before its feasibility can 
be determined.” He went on to sav that 
“every consideration will be given to 
ways and means of improving the pro- 
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“An example of how international 
_ eeeperation helps aluminum users 


PROMPT ANSWER TO A DISTRESS SIGNAL 


How aluminum from Canada averted a flare plant shutdown 


When the aluminum shortage was at its worst, a certain 
American manufacturer was unable to procure enough of 
the ingot it needed to make flares and incendiary bombs for 
the Navy. With a shutdown of its flare plant imminent, the 
company’s purchasing executives brought their problem to 
Aluminum Import Corporation — distributor of ingot pro- 
duced by Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. (“Alcan”). 

Alcan moved fast. The flare plant ran out of metal on a 
Friday — but a carload (100,000 pounds) of Alcan aluminum 


arrived in time for operations to resume Monday morning. 
Through us, this kind of emergency help from Alcan is 
available to aluminum users throughout the hemisphere 
Moreover, aluminum in increasing quantities will be pro 
duced by Alcan in the future. In Quebec, Alcan is adding 
power and smelting facilities for producing 130,000,000 
more pounds of aluminum per year . . . and in British 
Columbia is constructing facilities which in their initia] 
stage will provide 200,000,000 more pounds per year. 


ALUMINUM IMPORT 


CORPORATION 


Distributing company of the ALUMINIUM LIMITED group, in the Western Hemisphere 


Offices and agents in 40 cities 


Cable address: ALIMPORT 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 * 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 * 505 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14° Av. Ing. Luis A. Huergo 1279, Buenos Aires * Rua Da Quitanda 96, Seo Pavle 
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CAN REDUCE 
YOUR COST 
OF HANDLING 
PURCHASE 
ORDERS 


Ts al 
wast 
= unc’ ee ° — 
an or ” —_ 
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Wherever paper work requires more than one 
legible copy, a Colitho Business System can be 
used to speed the operation, eliminate transcrip- 
tion errors, and cut clerical costs. Colitho paper 
offset duplicating plates, plain or pre-printed, 
can be incorporated in single, multiple part, flat 
pack or roll forms. Colitho Business Systems 
provide for variables and blackouts, deletions 
or additions, Partial information can be added 
at any time. All business paper work lends itself 
to simplification through a Colitho System. * 


Regardless of the kind of business you are in, 
Colitho Systems offer time and money savings 
in purchasing, manufacturing, distributing, sell- 
ing, billing and accounting. For more informa- 
tion, mail the coupon attached to your business 
letterhead. 

*Where spirit duplicating equipment 1s used the 


same results can be obtained with a Columbia 
Ready-Master System 


Colitho Division 
CorumBia Rippon & CARBON Merc Co., Inc, 





-— 


Cuts costs up to 15%. 


Speeds purchasing 
procedures. 


Requires only one 
form. 


Eliminates transcrip- 
tion errors. 


Reduces forms inven- 
tory. 


Every copy an original. 


OFFSET DUPLICATING 








PLATES AND SUPPLIES —— 


Colitho Division, CotumBia Rippon & Carson MrG Co., Inc. 


507 Herb Hill Rd.. Glen Cove, New York 


Please send information about Colitho and Ready-Master Business Systems 


Our duplicating equipment 1s Offset 


Name 


Spirit F 





Company 





Address 





City 

















tection that is now available under the 
Group Insurance Plan.” 

Ricuarp I’. BLoucu 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


On Market Street 


Dear Sir: 

I have received several telephone 
calls during the past two days from 
subscribers to your weekly publication, 
to the effect that your issue of June 13 
quotes the Market Street Assn. of this 
city as being opposed to the present 
downtown parking restrictions 

I am not familiar with this associa- 
tion. However, the Philadelphia Mer- 
chants’ Assn. prior to 1930 was known 
as the Market Street Merchants’ Assn. 
and since the Philadelphia Merchants’ 
Assn. was in complete accord with 
these parking restrictions—and may I 
point out that we represent, or have 
in our membership, all of the large 
downtown department stores and spe- 
cialty shops—it seems to me_ there 
should be a correction made in your 
next edition. 

Car IisseELL 
SECRETARY 
PHILADELPHIA MERCHANTS ASSN 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


e The outfit we mentioned is called 
the Market Street, 6th to 7th Business- 
men’s Assn., also called at times the 
Lower Market Street Businessmen’s 
Assn. An official said a number of 
stores—particularly small ones—were 
definitely against the parking ban. “It’s 
ruining our business.” 


Chronological Credit 
Dear Sir: 


In your article, Air Conditioning: 
Biggest Year Yet [BW —TJun.27’53, 
p43], you did a fine job of capturing 
the feeling of explosive expansion that 
the industry is now enjoying 


Since Servel has anticipated for 
many years today’s enormous accept- 
ance of residential air conditioning, we 
should like to correct the statement 
in your article which read: ‘‘Servel, 
coming in from still another field— 
refrigeration—has also joined the ranks 
of those making year-round heating- 
cooling equipment.” 

Actually Servel is the pioneer com- 
pany in this field, starting engineering 
work on our first all-year air condition- 
ing unit in 1934. Five years later we 
moved it out of the laboratory to an 
unveiling at the New York World's 
Fair. During 1940 and 1941 we placed 
438 pilot models in the field for test- 
ing. World War II stopped us then, 
as we converted to war work Im- 
mediately after the war we resumed 
production on a mass basis, and since 
1946 have sold many thousands of 
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Riders... 
Drivers... 


Owners... 
Mechanics... 


Hundreds of buses now operate on Philgas, Phillips Petroleum Company’s 
LP-Gas (liquefied petroleum gas—butane, propane). 

This remarkable high octane fuel, pioneered by Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, has many advantages. Philgas burns completely . . . with no oil dilu- 
tion. Philgas reduces cylinder wear. Valves and rings last longer. In fact, 
wherever internal combustion power is used, Philgas has proved to be an 
efficient, economical source of energy. Bus riders also comment on the lack of 
offensive odor in Philgas-powered buses. 

Bus owners, operators, and mechanics alike credit Philgas with reducing 
operating, maintenance, and overhaul costs. 

Phillips Petroleum Company is today the world’s largest producer- 
marketer of LP-Gas, a fuel with advantages which will make it increasingly 
important in our nation’s economy. 
°A trademark of Phillips Petroleum Company. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 






































But... then what happens? 


tically and immediately to the 


Will the alarm be sent automa 
Municipal Fire Department — t 
r will the alarm alert only your own personnel? 


fe 
can mean the difference be- 


The answer to that question 
tween a small fire and extensive damage. 


To hook up your own alarm system so that it is in direct _ 
h the Municipal Fire Department, get the facts about a 


- i Fire Alarm System. One of our 
ll Safety-Engineered aise 


tact wit 


Gamewe 
representatives can show you how much protect 


have, for very little in cost. Write today. 


Chestnut St., Newton Upper Falls 64, 
Electric Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY, 
In Canada: Northern 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 





year-round units for residential ue. 

Some of the great engineering minds 
of air conditioning helped develop that 
first year-round heating-cooling unit, 
and we are most anxious that this 
group receive accurate chronological 
credit for its efforts. 

Jonn A. Gi-preatu 

ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 
AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 
SERVEL INC. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dear Sir: 

Would it not have been relevant, in 
your recent rather comprehensive ar- 
ticle on air conditioners and air con- 
ditioning, to have referred to the fact 
that the National Electric Code. and 
the codes of many cities, including New 
York, forbid the connection of a 4 ton 
or larger conditioner, to a lighting cir- 
cuit? 

Lyte T. ALVEeRSON 
DONGAN APARTMENTS 
ELMHURST, LONG ISLAND 


¢ The point you make about the 
electrical connection is a good one. We 
didn’t include it and many another 
factor affecting the marketing of air 
conditioners simply because space lim- 
ited us. 


Twentieth Century Economy 
Dear Sir: 


I have just been going over your 
very informative article “Making a 
Continent a Research Project” {BW— 
Jun.27’53,p154] and came across the 
reference to the sum of money allotted 
for this tremendous three-year project 

. more than $100,000. 

By simple arithmetic, this establishes 
an average budget of about $33,000 
per year for consultants, basic infor- 
mation gathering, several trips to Africa, 
a three-months safari, the writing of a 
book, and numerous other steps which 
are necessary. 

Isn’t this stretching the dollar a 
bit too far . . . or is the “more than,” 
preceding the dollars, somewhat mis- 
leading? 

Since I am vitally interested in re- 
search of this nature, I will be quite 
anxious to hear from you. 

GerAtp FE. Mitier 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


¢ “More than $100,000” is all that the 
Twentieth Century Fund would say. 
They admitted that it was a small 
budget, but they think they can get 
along within it. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Like the stubborn man who goes to the movies 


but takes off his glasses 


Boe entertainment is there, but he refuses to 
accept and enjoy it. 


Crazy? No more so than the workman who 
won’t use his new machine to its full production. 
He claims he’d “just put more profit into the 
pockets of the owners.” 


He’s got the pockets mixed; actually he’d put 
more into his own. 


All history proves that no one can be paid for 
long except out of what he produces—what he 


WARNER \""—= 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


adds to the world’s goods. The more he produces, 
the more he can and will be paid. (There are 
short-lived upsets to this age-old rule, but they 
never last long.) 


And the more a man produces, the lower its 
cost. That means more people will buy it, and 
so the worker’s job will be safer as well as 
higher paid. 

Stubbornness may give some people a strange 
sort of twisted satisfaction, but it can deprive 
them of a great deal, too—including wages. 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





aircraft called for the 

submersion of antennas and 

electronic devices beneath the exterior surface of the 
plane in order to eliminate “drag” or wind resistance. 


fee advent of high-speed 


The jet era also brought new demands for higher 
electrical performance combined with structural 
improvements in aircraft plastics. 

Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, under an Air Force 
program, developed alkyd-isocyanate foamed 
radomes that could be shaped to function as com- 
plete, sizable plastic sections in a plane’s fuselage, 
wing or rudder section. 


Though successful, these initial sections were found 
to erode under the bullet-like pounding of raindrops 
encountered in high-speed jet flying. So Goodyear 
research produced a coating known as “23-56” which 
permits the safe use of plastic sections in countless 


These electrically transparent enclosures, devel- 
oped and built by Goodyear Aircraft, will house 
gun-laying radar in high-speed bombers; the 
foamed radome becomes on integral part of the 
ship's fuselage—in this cose ‘the stinger’’ ot the 
tail end of the bomber. 


aircraft today to save weight and house vital elec- 
tronic equipment. 


This kind of research and production is typical of 
the work being done by Goodyear Aircraft Corpora- 
tion for practically every member of the aviation 
industry. Whether the job is one of building com- 
ponents, air frames or complete aircraft — pioneer- 
ing radomes, transparent enclosures, wheels, brakes 
and many other types of aviation equipment used 
on all military and commercial aircraft — Goodyear 
stands out as America’s most versatile aircraft 
manufacturer. 

If you would like more information on this unique 
and versatile organization, write: Goodyear Aircraft 
Corperation, Department 65, Akron 15, Ohio. 





PROUD OF ITS PART IN 


AVIATION’S 50 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


GOOD“YEAR 


AIRCRAFT 











Send for this important 
brochure on advanced 
TRION electrostatic air 


CLEAN AIR is essential to precision work—and on tough pro- 
duction requirements, rejects due to airborne dirt conditions are 
too expensive to afford. 

You can afford the benefits of TRION Electrostatic Precipitators in 
your operations: continuous, complete, electrical cleaning of plant 
air at low cost—freedom from production-harming dust, dirt and 
grit! TRION represents modern technological progress that is im- 
portant to you—we'll be happy to discuss the subject at your 
convenience. Write us. 


TRION, Inc. 


1000 ISLAND AVE. * McKEES ROCKS, PA. 


1N METROPOLITAN PITTSBURGH 
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Matched bathroom fixtures are more beautiful, 
more convenient than ever... 


@ The newly designed lavatories 
and toilets just introduced by 
American-Standard are already be- 
ing acclaimed the most beautiful 
bathroom fixtures ever made. 

You can now get matching bath- 
tubs of enameled cast iron, lava- 
tories and toilets of genuine vit- 
reous china—all with the same hori- 
zontal trim lines, and with attrac- 
tive styling that will stay modern 
through the years. 

And, because the new line covers 
a variety of models, sizes and col- 
ors, it is possible to have a com- 
pletely harmonizing bathroom or 
powder room... even on a limited 
budget. 


The advanced design of these 
new fixtures also means greater 
convenience. For example, the 
bowls of the lavatories are wider 
at front where space is needed, then 
taper gracefully to provide large 
soap dishes. The improved design 
of the toilets makes for quiet opera- 
tion, easier cleaning. And they all 


embody the same top quality that 
has made American-Standard first 
in plumbing. 

This new line of matching fix- 
tures is another indication that 
American-Standard continues to 
set the pace in plumbing, just as it 
does in heating, air conditioning 
and kitchens. 


American-Stardard 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BU-73, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD «+ 


AMERICAN BLOWER 
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Two industries—autos and home building—are the focus of attention 
whenever the business outlook is discussed. And, whatever the differences 
of opinion about them, two facts emerge: 


* Sales are harder to close than at any time since World War II. 

* Credit, and credit terms, can make all the difference in a sale. 
7 

Figures on home building (page 29) can be read as you wish. 


Suppose you’re gloomy. You'll note that the number of new dwelling 
units started declined from 110,000 in April to 107,000 in May and 103,000 
in June. “That’s bad,” you'll surely conclude. 


But suppose you’re an optimist. You'll discover that the three-month 
total was a shade higher than in 1952 and virtually as high as in 1951. 
“What’s wrong with that?” you’re bound to ask. 


Most observers probably will want to withhold judgment on housing 
prospects until a few more facts are available. 


Perhaps the slight downtrend in recent months is ominous. But it 
will take a continuation to prove its significance. 


Meantime, the supply of mortgage money certainly is crucial. 


And it is necessary to watch turnover and prices on older homes just 
as it is on used cars in figuring sales prospects on new ones. 


Auto output, since July 4, has been running at a rate of more than 
7-million cars @ year. 


Chevrolet and Ford undoubtedly are going to run their race out, right 
down to the wire. Cadillac, in its class, will stick with them. But how many 
others can keep up the pace still is problematical. 


Nash, among the independents, is closed down while dealers move 
stocks. Chrysler, in the Big Three, is slowing to take inventory. 


Model changeovers in the auto industry will be delayed to some extent 
by the recently settled 41-day strike of tool-and-die makers. This can 
change the production curve in either of two ways: 


A company may run full tilt on the old model, then close down for 
a longer-than-usual changeover while waiting for new dies. 


Or the manufacturer may adopt a stretchout—go on making cars, but 
at a reduced rate, until ready for a quick changeover. 


Either way, dealers have a chance to clear out old models. 
+ 
You might expect to get some answers on the outlook for autos and 
home building from Wall Street. 


The stock market has, in fact, drawn some distinctions. 


Auto shares are down a bit more than auto accessories. Both those 
groups have suffered more than building supplies and materials. And all of 
them have done somewhat worse than industrial stocks generally. 

Busy followers of the stock market may have noted that the shares of 
three motor car manufacturers were among Tuesday’s 10 most active stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange—all touching new 1953 lows. 
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Shares of two other auto companies—one on the Big Board and one 
on the American Stock Exchange—set new lows for the year the same day. 
Chrysler and General Motors held above their lows—but not by much. 

Of 10 leading accessory manufacturers, only two set new lows. Here 
again, though, several missed very narrowly. 

e 

Stock market records of individual companies in the auto and accessory 
field vary widely. 

Among the auto makers, Kaiser-Frazer has dropped most sharply— 
down by nearly 50% from the year’s high. Studebaker and Hudson are off 
more than 30%; Chrysler, Nash, and Packard about 25% ; General Motors 
has slid a little more than 17% from its 1953 top. 

Typical declines among accessory makers range from 9% to 25%. 

s 

Declines from this year’s stock market highs in a dozen leading manu- 
facturers of building materials and supplies range from a mere 5% in the 
case of a paint company to 40% for a furnace concern. 


More typical, however, are losses ranging from 12% to 17%. 


As a standard of comparison, you might take the 8% decline recorded 
for the same period for all industrial shares. 


Comparison of market performances can, of course, be deceiving. 


Some of the stocks that have dropped most sharply this year were 
better-than-average performers in earlier trading. That, in itself, tends to 


make them vulnerable. 
Then, too, some have suffered from arms stretchouts and cutbacks. 


Changes in the munitions schedules were bound to be felt in the auto 
and accessory field. These companies include many prime contractors, and 
rare indeed is the one without some sort of subcontract. 


Hot weather has done the expected for air conditioners (BW-May30 
’63,p18). Shipments of room units ran 215% above a year ago for the first 
half of 1958, says the Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Institute. 

The talk now is of a million units this year, compared with actual 


shipments of 365,000 last year. Manufacturers expect availability of com- 
ponents rather than demand to place a lid on 1953 output. 


2 
Chalk up another achievement record for the consumer in keeping this 
boom rolling. 
Sales of retail establishments in June are reported by the Dept. of 
Commerce at $1414-billion. That marked the ninth consecutive month with 
retail sales (seasonally adjusted) above $14-billion. 


However, February’s $14.6-billion stands as the record to date. 


o 
Big percentage gains in retail sales will be larder to post as the year 
goes on. 
That’s because of the sharp rise in the fourth quarter last year. 
New car sales ran well ahead of their usual seasonal pattern due to the 
earlier cuts in output because of the steel strike. 


Auto sales probably will show up rather poorly late in 1953. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 25, 1953, lesue—Business Week, 830 W. 42nd St., Now York, N. Y. 
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Men born to the glory of freedom are uncompromising 
when this estate is threatened. Their character and purpose 
are the real “secret weapons” of democracy. The helmet 
insignias identify diverse nationalities, but the pilots behind 
these masks are united in their determination to defend inde- 
pendence. It is for these trained men who form our first 
line of defense, that Republic is scheduled to deliver the 
swept-wing F-84F THUNDERSTREAK to the USAF 


and our allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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STEEL 


keeps a hurry-up 
date with your 
super-market 











J&lL's 5-STAND TANDEM MILL AT ALIQUIPPA, PA. Here, coils of steel bands are 
reduced to tin plate thickness, later to be coated with tin. As the steel races from 
the rolls at high speed, flying micrometers and X-ray gauges control sheet thickness. 


Steel races the crops to help keep the 
United States the best fed nation. Billions 
of “tin” cans move annually from proc- 
essor to pantry. Making the tin plate for 
the cans is one of the steelmaker’s big jobs. 

It’s a job that takes fast, modern equip- 
ment like J&L’s five-stand cold reducing 
mill. Here, hot-rolled steel bands are cold- 
rolled into tin plate gauges at speeds up to 
6,250 feet a minute—over 70 miles an hour. 


The steel then is passed to J&L’s tin 
lines and coated with tin. 

Making high quality tin plate is 
one part of the J&L story. J&L supplies 
steel to many industries. And a conti 
ing program of technical develop 
makes sure it is steel of quality to 
the needs of the day. 

J&L stands ready to meet the challe 
of tomorrow! 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 


























Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 


Production of automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 


Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)... .. 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.).............222ee eee A 29.990¢ 


Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 











Lotest Preceding 
‘yates Week 


*260.2 +261.0 


2,183 +2,134 
178,381 +167,560 
$41,979 $52,019 

8,209 8,096 

+6,516 
+1,630 


77 

60 
tNone 
139 


424.8 
85.8 
89.7 

+141.6 
$44.83 


$2.08 


Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................- . 33.42¢ 
Oe CUE TS oa. v-00 vnink'd< 600850 cdedeene peters ccbaees<ueec’ . $2.12 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 


Month 
Ago 


262.4 


416.6 
86.4 
86.7 

136.3 

$42.17 
29.995¢ 
$2.11 
33.20¢ 
$2.12 


Year 
Ago 


214.7 


317 
32,468 
$5 1,256 
7,180 
6,078 
1,015 


438.8 
97.7 
94.1 

124.4 

**$39.38 
24.500¢ 
$2.24 
39.00¢ 
$2.10 


1923-25=100— 


270 


240 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


311.9 
++73,2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 52,836 54,981 52,707 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 80,048 76,067 76,640 77,596 ++72,036 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 22,651 22,590 22,985 20,808  ++t9,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 33,326 29,262 29,528 33,862 ++49,879 


Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Cost of Living (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions). . 


25,923 


25,984 


Latest 
Month 


114.5 
$14,505 


26,656 


Preceding 
Month 
114.0 
$14,450 
$1,394 


24,671 


Year 
Ago 
113.4 

$14,014 
$1,474 


23,883 


1946 
Average 
83.4 
$8,541 
$812 


Exports (in millions).............. “s $1,439 
Imports (in millions) $902 $1,012 $834 $412 
+ Revised, 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request 


* Preliminary, week ended July 18, 1953, 
++Estimate 


** Basing pt., less broker's fee. 
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in BUSINESS this 


WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


WHAT ARE PRICES UP TO? Rising prices in a 
supposedly buyer’s market have created a unique 
and perplexing business climate............ p. 25 
IS IT LEGAL FOR ALCOA TO BUY IN CANADA? 
The Justice Dept. seeks cancellation of big con- 

pepe CoA dees kxesah eh ss MRED DS on bes p. 26 
THE DROUGHT—TOUGH BUT NO DUST BOWL. 
Federal aid, and some rain, and smarter farming 
remove this drought from the class of the one in 
MG Sokia's eck he 506 katana avashaat wns p. 27 


LABRADOR ORE. Newfoundland & Labrador Corp. 
is an unexpected contender for iron ore....p. 28 


NO RECORD, BUT A LOT OF HOUSES is the 1953 
home-building prospect 
CUTS: SOME NOW, MORE LATER. Congress is 


making promised cuts in appropriations but they 
won't be felt right away 


KEY MAN IN SECURITY SETUP. National Security 
Council, under Gen. Robert Cutler, is gaining 
importance .p. 31 


ZINC PRICE SHIFT. Basing point system is on the 
way out 


Business Briefs 





BUSINESS ABROAD: MARKETING: 


FARM PROBLEM: ONE OF THE 
STICKIEST. Experts see lowered 
crop prices as slow but only way 
out of export slump.......... p. 150 


FIESTA FOR HILTON’S MADRID 
HOTEL. Current fad of touring Spain 
prompts opening of first big U. S.-run 
hotel in Western Europe......p. 152 


TRIPLING CAPITAL GOODS €EX- 
PORTS. U. S. machinery sales have 
shot up, with Latin America and 
Canada taking the lead as mar- 
kets 


MANGANESE FIND in Africa yields 
new source for U.S. Steel....p. 158 


COMPANIES: 


PITTSBURGH STEEL BRANCHES 
OUT FOR STEADY GROWING 
(cover). An old company—not al- 
ways successful—tries a new ap- 
ary eer ee Fe 


BUILDING AIR TOUR TRADE. Re- 
sort Airlines looks for a big future 
in all-expense tours........... p. 84 


CONSTRUCTION: 


BUILDING THREE PLACES AT ONCE. 
Sam Hoffman mass-builds more in- 
expensive homes in the Southwest 
than one town can absorb....p. 106 


FINANCE: 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS TURN DOWN- 
WARD. Second-quarter net sales 
slip 26.6% from 1952.........p. 118 
“MERIT” SYSTEM FOR INSURANCE. 
Massachusetts will boost liability 
rate for drivers with too many viola- 
CONE” cr ticdec 0s oA aed os FAR p. 124 
TEAMING UP? Wall St. wonders 
about Atlas Corp.'s purchase of 
block of realty stock.........p. 128 





Business Outlook 

Washington Outlook 
International Outlook ........ 
Personal Business 


The Trend 
Figures of the Week 


Local Business 
Readers Report 








LABOR: 


HOW CAN YOU RID UNIONS OF 
REDS? Congress has choice of tight- 
ening T-H law affidavit clause or 
finding a new approach....... p. 41 
DELAYS AHEAD. Appropriations 
cuts will slow wage rulings by Labor 
EEE rr ee eee p. 42 
THE ANGLE: REPUBLICAN POLICY 
— GOOD BUT UNTESTED..... p. 44 


“IF YOU ARBITRATE, WIN—” is a 
new union slogan. Many unions are 
staging practice cases to learn tech- 
MA Recs e hue 008 Kade is 66 0.0 p. 46 
BIGGER STATE ROLE IS LIKELY. 
State jurisdiction over many labor- 
management disputes may ease 
pressure on federal boards....p. 53 
LABOR ADDS UP this year's state 
EA eee eer p. 56 


MANAGEMENT: 


KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH A ROV- 
ING BOSS. Using various devices, 
a modern executive can almost liter- 
ally keep his office in his hat...p. 96 


MUNTZ KEEPS BRANCHING OUT. 
Former used car “Madman” tries TV 
and air conditioning........... p. 99 
THE MANAGEMENT PATTERN: 
HELPING RUN COMMUNITY 
RPE re are p. 105 


COLOR TO THE RESCUE OF TV'S 
BOOM. Economists predict color may 
postpone TV sales peak . -p. 132 


BRAND NAME TOYS TRAIN BUYERS 
YOUNG. AMSCO sells toys with 
miniatures of real products....p. 136 


TRYING TO FIGURE WHERE THE 
SHOE INDUSTRY IS GOING. Regal 
Shoe’s president seeks a merger to 
meet shifts in market p. 138 
BUG BOMBS FOR EVERYTHING. 


Push-button aerosol dispensers are 
big sellers in new markets... .p. 142 


THE MARKETS: 


HAS GRAIN SEEN THE WORST? 
Traders are divided on whether or 
not the year's lows have yet been 
SN ret are habe ene.e es p. 161 


PRODUCTION: 


THE THIRD DIMENSION: AN IN- 
DUSTRY CHANGES ITS PRODUCT. 
Techniques aren't hard, but decisions 
drive Hollywood crazy p. 60 
EQUIPMENT POLICY and replace- 
ment problems will be studied at 
Illinois Tech center set up by ma- 
chinery makers ........ p. 66 
TRACERLAB: MIDDLEMAN FOR 
RADIOACTIVES. Company processes 
AEC’s radioactive material, then 
sells it p. 68 


NEW PRODUCTS: ...........p. 72 


REGIONS: 


THE SOUTH’S SCHOOLS AT STAKE. 
Biggest school building program may 
explode after Supreme Court decision 
on segregation this fall p. 170 
INCOMES HOLD ON A HIGH PLA- 
TEAU. May figures show no change 
in the regional pattern; farm sur- 
pluses are a key problem p. 180 
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There would be many tiring hours at 
the wheel for the Captain and Mate of 
the Atlantic Reefer if it weren’t for the 
Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot. For 18 
months she made many long banana 
runs back and forth between Ecuador 
and Miami through the Panama Canal. 
Now she hauls bananas between 
Ecuador and San Diego. 


“like having another 


man aboard 
for helmsman.” 


SAYS JOHN RADINE, CAPTAIN OF THE M/V ATLANTIC REEFER 


= As Captain Radine points out, “The Sperry Magnetic 
Compass Pilot is like having another good man aboard 
for helmsman.” Once the course is set it’s followed auto- 
matically through the heaviest seas and more accurately 
than would be possible under human control. Fuel con- 
sumption is reduced, miles and hours are saved, and in 
the case of the Atlantic Reefer, officers’ time and energy 
are conserved. 


s Whether you’re shipping bananas, catching fish or han- 
dling other cargo, a Sperry Magnetiz Compass Pilot can 
pay for itself in quick order. Write our nearest District 
Office for additional information. 


PERRY 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY COR 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN ¢ LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE » SAN FRANCISCO 
IN CANADA — SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





You expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps 


Extra twist squeezes more 
light from G-E slimline lamps 


ey 


The electron flow that lights a fluorescent lamp is started by a 
special chemical mix held on tungsten filaments at each end of the 
lamp. How long the lamp lasts depends in part on how long the 
chemical clings to the filament. In most lamps, the filament is 
twisted into a double coil, to hold a quantity of the mix in a firm grip. 

General Electric goes a step further by giving the double coil 
a third twist — making a triple coil. Used in G-E slimline and 
other G-E instant-start lamps, the triple coil holds more mix, 
and holds it more firmly. It gives you extra light for your money 
because it makes the lamps last longer. This is another example 
of why you can expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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Wh Pri To? 
at Are Prices Up To: 

cover all fields. 
about it is that it is happening at all, 
in face of all talk about recession. 

¢ Going Up—Here is some of the latest 


news on the price front: 
e The consumer cost-of-living in 


No matter what his pet theories about 
where business is headed, the chances 
are that the businessman is now thor- 
oughly confused about prices. 

Only a few weeks ago there was a 
strong smell of deflation in the air. ‘The 
talk was mostly about lower prices, 
softening markets. 

Then came the steelworkers’ wage 
boost and with it the increase in steel 
prices. Still nobody could see these 
increases being passed on down the line 


-even when Gencral Electric said it was 

voing to boost the list prices on some 
of its appliances, 

The market, said most people, simply 
won't take it. 

But whether it will or not, a lot of 
businessmen have now decided to try it 
out anyway. They're increasing prices 
in a number of areas—liquor, appli- 
ances, petroleum, sugar, metals, meat, 
and even some textiles. 

It’s a Spotty movement and it doesn’t 


But what's significant 


dex has hit a new high. ‘This week, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounced that the index had reached 
114.5 in June, an advance of 0.5 over 
the previous month. 

¢ Farm prices as a whole are still 


25 





depressed below the Korea highs. But 
hogs were running last week at $27.25 
per cwt., as against $22 a year ago. Beef 
is rising again at wholesale after a slump. 

¢ Nonferrous metals show a mixed 
picture. Aluminum and lead prices 
are increasing. 

¢ In appliances: Servel said that it 
would raise refrigerator prices Aug. 1. 
General Electric announced increases 
of $5 on wringer washers and $5 to $20 
on electric ranges. Hotpoint announced 
increases in ranges and dishwashers. 
(Both GE and Hotpoint had previously 
announced higher refrigerator prices.) 
¢ What Goes?—Are these scattered in- 
creases signs of another inflationary 
round? Or are they merely the very 
last gasp before the bottom drops out? 

Probably neither. The more likely 
explanation—and an important one for 
the man who has to set prices today— 
is that there is no longer any easily 
grasped over-all pattern. Prices are not 
moving together, as they have done over 
so much of the past decade. 

This is high production-high con- 
sumption economy. And it is producing 
the kind of price behavior that might 
he expected of it. Over-all, demand 
for goods and services is in balance with 
the supply of them. And so, there is 
no broad price trend, either up or down. 
Instead, there are as many trends as 
there are commodities. 
¢ Stickiness—There is a second and 
even more significant characteristic of 
this new economy: Its price structure— 
especially retail prices—tends to be rigid 
and inflexible, with a floor built under 
prices by the very high-level nature of 
the economy. 

As the charts show (page 25), there 
was what you “4 a call a general de- 
flation in prices back down along the 
line after the post-Korea peak was 
passed. And it never did affect con- 
sumers significantly. 

Steadily rising costs of food distribu- 
tion—notably se and transportation— 
pared the benefits to the consumer. 
Rent and transportation, which had 
lagged behind so far in the price parade 
since 1942, began to catch up fast. 
¢ Labor and Steel—There’s rigidity at 
the producer's level, too. The price of 
some raw materials dropped sharply 
after passing the peak. But again there 
were offsets that kept the cuts from 
showing up in the prices of manu- 
iestunal goods. 

The two most importint have been 
increases in the price of labor and steel. 
These two factors are the ones cited by 
General Electric when it upped its ap- 
pliance prices. 

At first it looked as though nobody 
was going to follow GE’s lead, but now 
it seems fairly certain that other pro- 
ducers are going to raise their prices, 
too. 

There are other possible areas of in- 


crease, thanks to higher aluminum 
prices. Makers of kitchen utensils, for 
example, are talking about higher 
prices, 

¢ Papa Pays—The question then arises: 
Who is going to be the fall guy? And 
at the moment the answer, it appears, 
is: the consumer. 

It doesn’t appear likely that the 
manufacturer is going to get cither the 
distributor or the retailer to absorb any 
of the increases. 

Dealers have long been howling 
about their profits and how slim they 
are. The screams are loudest in ap- 
pliances, where before World War II, 
dealers used to work on a discount of 
some 40% off list and now work on as 
little as 25% or even 20%. 

Last week, in a survey of distributors 
and retailers throughout the country, 
BUSINESS WEEK found them in a rebel- 
lious mood. A Houston appliance 
dealer expressed the general attitude 


when he said, “If any factory raises the 
price of refrigerators to me without 
upping the list, I'll drop ’em.” 

¢ Or Will He?—The point is that dis- 
tribution costs in our expanding and 
complex economy have been running 
higher and higher. Producers have lost 
whatever freedom of pricing they once 
had. The choice is between taking even 
slimmer profits—and trying to make the 
consumer pay. 

But will he? 

A few weeks ago it looked as though 
he wouldn’t. We appeared to be mov- 
ing rapidly into an efa of surplus goods 
where producers would do everything 
o0ssible to unload them. Whoever 


vcard of prices staying up, much less 
rising, in a buyers’ market? 

But this is a buyers’ market with a 
difference. Consumer spending is still 
high, buoyed by high wages. And the 
very wages that help to produce the 
spending in turn help to push prices up. 


Is It Legal for Alcoa to Buy in Canada? 


Justice Dept. asks court to cancel company’s contract 
to buy 600,000 tons of aluminum. 


Aluminum Co. of America is an old 
favorite of the Justice Dept.’s antitrust 
men, They summoned the company to 
court again this week. 

Their complaint: In May, Alcoa con- 
tracted to buy 600,000 tons of alumi- 
num from Aluminium, Ltd., of Canada, 
over a six-year period. This, say the 
antitrusters, will have the effect of 
stifling competition in the aluminum in- 
dustry. Justice has filed suit in federal 
court in New York to cancel the 
contract. 
¢ Preceding Events—This is. the biggest 
enforcement move yet made by Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell and his 
antitrust men. But this weck’s suit 
merely follows up an action started 
several years ago in the same court. 

In 1950, the court ruled that the evi- 
dence did not assure “that, in future 
years, competitive conditions of an ef- 
fective and lawful nature will be certain 
to prevail in the domestic aluminum in- 
dustry.” So it said it would retain juris- 
diction of the case for another five years 
to sce how things worked out. 

The government asked that Alcoa be 
divested of certain plants and proper- 
ties. The court wouldn’t go along with 
that, but it did agree that Alcoa and 
Aluminium should be separated under 
two distinct controlling groups—instead 
of two dovetailing groups, as was then 
the case. 

A year later, the court approved a 
plan whereby any shareholder who held 
controlling interests in both companies 
had to sell out one of his interests. He 


had 10 years to do it. A trusteeship of 
three was appointed to vote the stock 
affected by this rule, and to watch the 
progress of the separation. 

e Charges—The government now says 
that Alcoa’s contract with Aluminium 
defeats the purpose of the 1951 plan. 
The contract cuts Aluminium’s effec- 
tiveness as a full-fledged competitor of 
Alcoa. 

Alcoa says the contract is perfectly 

legal. It points out that Alcoa is only 
one of several companies that have con- 
tracted with Aluminium for aluminum. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
for instance, contracted for 186,000 
tons. 
e Broad Base —More significant in the 
government’s case is the argument that 
the Alcoa-Alcan contract would thwart 
government-sponsored efforts to broaden 
the base of domestic production by a 
third round of expansion. 

The contract would help Aluminium 
finish 2 huge planned expansion pro- 
gram. The effect of vast additional 
Canadian productive capacity at very 
low cost, says the Justice Dept., would 
probably be to prevent potential new 
producers in the U.S. from getting their 
government-assisted plans off the 
ground. Thus, Canadian aluminum ca- 
pacity would be substituted for capacity 
in the U.S. Indeed, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization has reacted to the 
suit by reopening negotiations with 
Wheland Co. and Olin Industries, Inc., 
for advance loans to build aluminum 
plants. 
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1950 


1952 


Official Weather Bureau map showed drought mostly 
in Southwest, plus southern tip of Texas. 


Almost all of central and west Texas was hit by 
drought, which spread north through Kansas. 


1951 


1953 


That year a much wider area recorded precipitation of 
less than 75% of the annual average. 


Seared area reaches from Los Angeles to Houston, ac- 
cording to estimates based on Weather Bureau data. 


The Drought—Tough But No Dust Bowl 


“Pa, ain't it a shame to see that $10 
Eisenhower calf suckling that $300 
‘Truman cow?” 

This wry joke is being repeated all 
over the parched southwest range coun- 
try these days, a reflex to the nervous 
rage of farmers and ranchers plagued 
by drought and low prices. 

By now, the drought has touched 
seven southwestern states. West ‘Texas 
is hardest hit; a triangle extending 
roughly from Lubbock to San Angelo 
to the southeast corner of New Mexico 
is beginning to look very much like the 
Dust Bowl of the 1930s. On July 1 
the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics said that Texas range and feed 
were in the worst condition in history. 
The Rio Grande Valley is also classed as 
“critically dry.” Parts of Kansas, the 
eastern slopes of Colorado, and New 
Mexico are in bad shape. Western 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Arizona have 
drought areas. 

Over-all, millions of acres of pasture 
have been scorched. Even major rivers 
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like the Rio Grande are down to a 
trickle in places. Many farms are piled 
high with wind-driven sand. 

¢ Contrast—It’s a grim cnough picture, 
but you find little of the black despair 
of the terrible 1930s. For one thing, 
there’s help in sight. President Eisen- 
hower has allotted $16-million in emer- 
gency aid. There will be plenty more 
federal money, and some from the 
states, too. That will mean that dis- 
tressed farmers and ranchers will be 
able to get feed, or ship their cattle 
to pastures elsewhere. 

Moreover, rains in recent days have 
blunted the scythe of destraction, 
though they have not broken it. A 
considerable fall in Oklahoma, a 3-in, 
deluge around Fort Worth, scattered 
downpours at many points brought a 
measure of relief. 

Rain or no, the 1953 drought is a 
long, long way from the kind of dis- 
aster that hit the Midwest in the 1930s. 
Then the drought was much more 
severe; it lasted much longer, seared 


an cnormous area from Canada _ to 
Texas. Now, the drought, in its smalles 
compass, is only a one-year woe—except 
for the four-year stretch in West ‘Texa 
In that one area, experts say another 
year may bring a true Dust Bowl. 

¢ Knowledge— I hic current milder 
drought is being fought by farmers and 
cattlemen infinitely better equipped in 
knowledge than they were before. ‘The 
hard experience of the 1930s is paying 
off in better methods of water and soil 
conservation. Cover crops are almost 
standard practice; better equipment 
means less soil erosion; new irrigation 
systems have been set up in many parts 
of the drought area. 

In Texas alone farmers have built an 
estimated 150,000 stock tanks or 
ponds since the 1930s (but experts say 
240,000 more are needed) Similar 
progress has been made in other states. 

The farmers, in great majority, 
learned too much horse sense in the 
1930s to be caught napping again. 
Thev'’ve learned to think of droughts 
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farm 





as cyclical, to store up for them in 
the fat years. 

There’s a big minority, of course, 
that didn’t learn the lesson, or chose 
to ignore it in the lush years. These 
are the hardest hit now. ‘The state gov- 
crnments have to share some blame, 
for not pushing conservation harder. 
‘Too many farmers still glare morosely 
at the brazen skies and remark that a 
few good rains would be sure to fix 
everything. 

Smarter farmers, and the scientists, 
however, know that isn’t so, and that 
only wise planning of both soil and 
water resources can check the cycle of 
drought. 

Many officials believe conditions to- 

day would not be so serious if the fed- 
cral soil-conservation program begun in 
the 1930s had been carried out. When 
the war broke out, most of the work 
was halted—and much of what had 
been accomplished was lost because of 
failure to carry it through. Millions of 
acres that experts had previously con- 
demned for wheat or cotton, and that 
had been restored to cover crops, were 
again planted to wheat or cotton be- 
cause of the critical need for maximum 
production during the war years. 
* Money on Hand—It’s not just in 
knowledge that the farmers are better 
equipped to meet the drought this 
time: They're better fortified finan- 
cially, too. Mostly they were debt free, 
with good bank accounts, when the 
trouble hit. And the banks have a lot 
more loanable money than they did in 
the 1930s—though many small institu- 
tions are reaching the end of the line 
on livestock loans. 

Diversification of crops is another 
factor easing the blow. Few farmers 
today are dependent on a single crop. 
¢ The Loss—All in all, vou can find a 
flock of reasons why this drought isn’t 
as disastrous as the older one. But all 
udded together, they cannot change 
the fact that the farmers and ranchers 
in the afflicted belt have suffered a 
grievous economic blow. 

Farm income is down 
nearly all the affected states. 


sharply in 

bn the 
first four months of 1953, cash income 
from marketing crops and livestock in 
Texas had fallen $62-million below the 
previous year. Cotton, corn, and wheat 


of the states. 
18% from 
below the 


output is off in many 
In Texas, cotton is down 
1952, wheat is about 50% 
10-year average. 

It’s the cattleman, though, who has 
taken the real beating—especially the 
small cattle raiser, the fellow who can’t 
afford to buy expensive feed or to ship 
his herds to the Dakotas. 

The small rancher has reached the 
end of resources and credit. Mostly, 
he has had to dump his cattle at forced 
sales, rather than let them starve on 
the range. The extent of the dump- 
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ing shows in the fact that markcting 
of cattle in Texas for July was 53% 
above the previous year. 

Because of the dumping, cattle prices 
are way down. In one city, cattle that 
sold for $300 in 1952 have fallen off 
to $35 or $40. In Dallas, beef on the 
hoof slipped to 16¢ a lb., with some 
cheap grades at 5¢ a Ib. Mostly, sales 
are at a loss to the raiser. One story 
tells of an Oklahoma rancher who 
bought a calf for $33, fattened it by 
150 Ib.—and then resold the calf for 
$21.50. 
¢ New Attitude—Even the cattle raiser 
has his bright spots. One is the prom- 
ised federal and state help. And for 
the longer term, there’s the fact that 
per capita beef consumption in the na- 
tion is way above last year, and may 
even top record 1909. 

Not only are the farmer and the 
rancher hit less hard than they were 
in the 1930s; they are also fighting back 
with a wholly different attitude. The 
glistening skulls of steers, and the 
jalopy-loads of ficcing farmers—those 
symbols of the Dust Bowl—are pretty 
much things of the past. The farmer 
is staying put, and the rancher is not 
leaving his cattle to dic. Credit is 
tighter but there still aren’t many fore- 
closures. 

In a few places, farmers are moving 
out. In Baca County, Colo., some 
700 families hit the road. In 1948, 
their wheat crop had been so good that 
many were driving Cadillacs. And, of 
course, fly-by-nights and speculators 
have long since been pushed out of the 
whole drought area. 
¢ Help, Help—The drought has had 
some odd side effects. Land values 
have stood up pretty well, with the 
7% to 10% drop blamed more on 
lack of buyers than on eagerness to sell. 
One Colorado real estate man, though, 
got jumpy. He wired the governor to 
hush up drought news—it was ruining 
his business. 

Some minor political embarrassment 
has arisen too. States that have been 
most touchy about states rights discov- 
ered that at the first sign of trouble 
they wailed for federal help. And few 
of them have done much to help them- 
selves. 

Then there are the splits developing 
among various groups of old-line cattle- 
men. Generally, the organizations have 
favored government help on_ loans, 
feed, and freight rates, but have firmly 
opposed any form of federal price 
supports. 

Now, a lot of small cattlemen have 
broken away to form the United Stock 
Producers’ Assn.—which is already urg- 
ing Washington to support beef prices 
at 90% of parity. The USPA calls its 
opponents “oil rich ranchers who can 
afford rugged individualism.” It adds, 
sadly, “We can’t.” 


Labrador Ore 


There's a new player in 
the game —with rich-looking 
concessions astraddie Iron 
Ore Co.'s railroad. 


In Labrador-Quebec this week there 
are signs of a new payoff from the $250- 
million investment that Iron Ore Co. 
of Canada is making to bring iron out 
of the Canadian wilderness (BW —Jul. 
18’53,p82). But the payoff isn’t for 
Iron Ore Co. 
¢ Surprise—I'rom Newfoundland came 
word: that the government-controlled 
Newfoundland & Labrador Corp. had 
granted a 2,300-sq. mi. mineral conces- 
sion in southwest Labrador to Canadian 
Javelin Foundries & Machine Works, 
Ltd., of Montreal. Javelin thus won 
rights to an area running smack across 
the 360-mi. railroad that Iron Ore Co. 
has been building to link its mine area 
at Knob Lake with the port of Seven 
Islands on the St. Lawrence River. 

This railroad is a common carrier. 
Javelin said it expected little difficulty 
in developing and shipping the ore in 
its concession. It believes this may run 
to 500-million tons, though the amount 
isn’t proved and there is no estimate of 
how much is high-grade direct-shipping 
ore. 
¢ Sale—Along 
Newfoundland 
Smallwood announced 
Canadian syndicate led by 
Dovle, Javelin president; Victor P. 
Geffine, president of the Newfound- 
land & Labrador Corp.; and John Mur- 
dock, head of a Canadian wood-han- 
dling company, had agreed to buy out 
the government’s majority control in 
Newfoundland & Labrador Corp. ‘The 
estimated price: $6-million 

To many, the moving force behind 
this deal looked to be Geffine. Senior 
vice-president of Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co. until he quit this month, he is a 
director and vice-president of Javelin 
and is also an officer of Industrial Asso- 
ciates of Cleveland, which has a 10-vear 
deal to buy titanium from 
Javelin. 

e More Concessions—Al! told 
foundland & Labrador Corp., 
was sct up two years ago, has 
sions amounting to 30,000 sq. mi. Of 
this, 25,000 sq. mi. are for mineral 
rights in Newfoundland and Labrador. 

The company gave 
part of its New foundland holdings last 
year to Newmont Mining Corp. and 
American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting. 
Their teams are in the field now. Mur- 
dock, who is one of the syndicate, put 
advance crews into the timber stands 
last week. 


with the concession, 
Premicr Joseph R. 
that a U.S- 
John C., 
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THE 1953 PROSPECT: 





No Record, But a Lot of Houses 


The vital factor in measuring the 
housing business today is the discount: 
How much do you discount what the 
home builders and moneylenders say? 

You can’t take individual statements 
at their face value. If you do, you wind 
up wondering how good is good, how 
slow is slow, how loud is a wail. 

Example: A Milwaukee banker says, 
“Money is tight, but we're making 
more loans than ever before.” 

Example: A Portland (Ore.) builder 
savs, “Demand has slowed down, but 
I’m not making much change in my 
plans to build around 150 houses this 
year.” Then the afterthought: “Last 
year I built only 100 houses.” 

Clearly you need some definitions. 
¢ Expectations—Early this year, the 
California Savings & Loan League pre- 
dicted 900,000 housing starts in 1953. 
That figure will almost certainly be ex- 
ceeded. Builders interviewed, by Busi- 
NESS WEEK last March thought they'd 
match the 1.)-million of 1952 (BW— 
Mar.14'53,p25). ‘The National Assn. of 
Home Builders now predicts | -million- 
plus, and the U. S. Savings & Loan 
League is talking of 1.2-million units, 
but that includes apartments. 

Higher guesses last winter—as high 
as 1.2-million starts—can be traced 
directly to the abnormal pace of 
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January and February, when the mild- 
ness of the winter pushed April and 
May schedules col 5 

¢ Performance—Dr. Arthur I’. Burns, 
Eisenhower's top economist (BW— 
Jul.18°53,p43), said this week that he 
expects 1953 to chalk up well over 
l-million housing starts. June’s 103,000 
starts fell only 500 below June, 1952. 
Seasonally adjusted, June starts were 
at a 1,063,000 annual rate. 

That’s not bad, in cold figures. The 
postwar boom didn’t build up to 930,- 
000 starts until 1948. It barely passed 
]-million in 1949. The all-time record 
of 1.4-million came in 1950. The fol- 
lowing year sagged to 1,091,000, and 
last year was up narrowly to 1,127,000. 
¢ Credit—Moaning about mortgage 
money falls largely in the class of a 
Chicago builder who is disappointed 
that people can’t buy homes for 5% 
down and 25 years to pay. Mortgage 
lending is getting back toward condi- 
tions that an older generation had to 
cope with. 

As a Columbus (Ohio) mortgage 
banker says, “After all, a 44% rate 
is the only rate a lot of people ever 
knew. Suppose a man with a 44% 
mortgage on his house decides to sell 
and to buy a new house—you ask 5% 
and he’s going to yell to high heaven.” 








Dr. Burns said that mortgage f- 
nancing is reaching new peaks of 
volume. The U. S. Savings & Loan 
League reports a volume of more than 
$6.1-billion in mortgage credit through 
April—a record far above the previous 
high of $5.44-billion a year earlier, ‘The 
league thinks mortgage money will flow 
more easily now that Federal Reserve 
actions indicate the peak in interest 
rates has been reached for the moment 
(BW —Jun.27'53,p34). 
¢ Down Payment—Granted that mort- 
gage money is obtainable—at 5% or 
54% if not at the 44% FHA and 
VA levels—there’s still a sticker for 
many home buyers. ‘That’s the down 
payment. 

In Milwaukee, for example, banks 
require 50% down on a 15-year, 44% 
conventional mortgage; savings and loan 
associations want 30% down, charge 
5% to 6% on 18-year payback 

Higher demands for down payments 
are based on reducing the lender's risk 
and seeing that the borrower has plenty 
of equity at stake in case a downturn 
comes in the economy. A lot of the 
talk about tight money comes from 
more conservative screening of credit 
risks, with consequently stiffer demands 
for down payments. 

Builders aren’t happy about one way 
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to get around down-payment snags: 
taking an old house im trade for a 
new one. They hate to have to make 
two sales to complete a profitable deal. 
¢ Who’s Hurt?—Reports from al} parts 
cf the country indicate housing busi- 
ness that’s not a record-breaker but 
that’s still good. The picture isn’t uni- 
form, of course. 

Regionally, New England seems well 
past its peak, the Midwest has been 
depressed artificially by strikes in the 
building trades and in bread-and-butter 
industries, the Far West and the South 
are holding up well. 


Economically, there’s admittedly a 
squeeze on the buyer who has to have 
a GI or FHA loan with small down 
payment, and on the builder who has 
to have a loan before he can go ahead 
with a speculative development. 
¢ Trends—In a few regions of the 
country, notably Los Angeles and 
Phoenix, builders are downgrading. 
They're getting out of the $12,000- 
and-up price class in favor of the less- 
than-$10,000 house. Down payment is 
part of the age 

Conversely, builders in San _ Fran- 
cisco and Portland are shifting from 


the undcr-$12,000 house to the $16,- 
000-and-up. ‘Their move is more char- 
acteristic of the nation as a whole— 
the two-bedroom postwar development 
house is being outgrown. 

¢ What’s to Come?—Long-range plans 
are being drafted in Washington to 
keep construction healthy as the new- 
house boom wears off. If present plans 
work out, the Administration will spon- 
sor more liberal FHA terms for mod 
ernization loans. But Washington sces 
no immediate urgency, as long as new 
housing is clicking along at 1-million 
starts a year. 


Cuts: Some Now, More Later 


where between $9-billion and 


Cynics scoffed last January when 
Chairman John ‘Taber of the House 
Appropriations Committee boasted he 
would cut $10-billion off outgoing 
President ‘Truméa’s request for $73.2- 
billion in new appropriations. ‘They 
said it couldn’t be done. 

But this week, as Congress was con- 
cluding action on appropriations for 
fiscal 1954, it became clear that Taber 
would make good—with perhaps a 
couple of billion dollars to spave. 

Since many appropriations are actu- 
ally spent in future vears, ‘Taber's sav- 
ings won't cut spending impressively in 
the coming eedl veer, But they'll make 
a difference later. 
¢ Defense—The Senate was working 
on a Defense Dept. appropriation meas- 
ure this week, earmarking $34.5-billion 
in new money. This is $6.9-billion un- 
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der Truman's $41-billion; Eisenhower's 
revision was $36.2-billion and the 
House-approved total was $34.4-billion. 
Democrats, led by former Air Force 
Secretary Stuart Symington, now a 
Senator from Missouri, are attempting 
to restore some of the $5-billion slashed 
from the Air Force; but the final figure 
for Defense will be within a $100- 
million of the Senate’s $34.5-billion. 
The House voted on the 1954 foreign 
vid money bill, which came to it from 
Taber’s committee bearing a $4.4-bil- 
lion price tag. This was down from 
Truman's $7.6-billion request, and 
Eisenhower's revision to $5.1-billion. 
The final figure will be somewhere be- 
tween $4.4-billion and $5.1-billion. 
¢ Smaller Fry—These two big measures, 
making up half of the total federal bud- 
get, have been whittled down by some- 


$10-bil- 
known 
differ- 
Senate 
sent to 


lion. ‘The actual cuts won't be 
until Congress finally 
ences between the House 
bills, and the measures are 
Eisenhower for signature. 
But the scope for appropriations 
economy is sct. Other money bills for 
agriculture, social welfare, and general 
government are in varying stages of 
enactment, and although the figures 
uren’t so astronomical, the percentage 
cuts ure about the same as for the 
military and foreign aid. 
¢ Actual Spending—Bear in mind that 
the $10-billion plus being clipped off 
appropriations docs not mean that 
federal spending in fiscal 1954 will be 
down that much. What Congress is 
voting is new moncy that the govern- 
ment departments and agencies can 
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have to contract for goods and services. 
A lot of the new money will be spread 
over more than one year’s purchases, 
just as the agencies now have a lot of 
money left over from previous years 
that will be spent this year. 

Indeed, the best estimate of actual 
spending cuts comes from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, George M. Humphrey, 
who figures that spending between this 
June 30 and next will total $73.6-bil- 
lion. That’s just $5-billion under Tru- 
man’s estimate. 

The reduction in appropriations will 
have its impact on spending in fiscal 
1955 and later. First estimates for fis- 
cal 1955 run around $65-billion. 
¢ Over a Year—What saddens the 
hopeful Republicans is that a balanced 
budget is still more than a year away. 
Even Humphrey admits that prospects 
are for a $5.6-billion deficit on next 
June 30, based on his revenue estimates 
of $68.5-billion. Congressional fiscal 
experts like Sen. Robert A. Taft and 
Sen. Harry Byrd aren’t even that opti- 
mistic. Taft foresees a deficit of around 
$7-billion, while Byrd’s revenue esti- 
mate of $64-billion would boost the 
deficit to over $9-billion. But even 
using Humphrey’s figures, it still means 
that the statutory debt limit of $275- 
billion will be breached this vear. 

The federal debt is within $3-billion 
of this ceiling and there is a move on 
to raise it before Congress quits. 
¢ Yardstick—Here’s the program that 
guided the cconomy bloc in Congress 
in measuring domestic moncy requests: 

¢Cut out New Deal programs 
started by the Democrats. 

¢ Get the government out of pri 
vate business. 

¢ Limit new starts of public works 
programs. 

¢ Wean our allies from the U.S. 
Treasury as quickly as possible. 
¢ Critical View—Democrats complain 
that the Republicans have been able 
to make their economy showing by 
rescinding unspent appropriations, by 
delaying programs, and by drawing 
heavily on carry-over funds. 

The Democrats cite chapter and 
verse. On foreign aid, atomic energy 
construction, and military construction, 
Congress told the Administration to 
operate cither in whole or in part on 
carry-over funds. On other fixed pro- 
grams, Congress simply refused to ap- 
propriate funds, put it off until later. 

Even critics have to admit that the 
Republicans did a hearty job of cutting 
appropriations. The big job, they will 
point out, is to maintain the pace. 
With election vear coming up, there 
will be mounting pressure from home 
districts for public works projects, farm 
aid, and federal aid in a dozen differ- 
ent forms. These will be the real test 
of-whether the Republicans can hold 
down federal spending. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ASSISTANT Robert Cutler is rapidly establishing himself as. . . 


Key Man in Security Setup 


National Security Council, under the guidance of 
former Boston banker, Robert Cutler, has become the most 
powerful agency in the government, next to the Cabinet. 


President Eisenhower's _ revitalized 
and reconstructed National Security 
Council is now taking shape. 

Under the hand of former Gen. 
Robert Cutler, the President's special 
assistant for national security affairs, 
the council is changing from what the 
President in his Baltimore speech of 
last September called a shadow agency 
into the nation’s top board of directors 
for national security. 

In fact, next to the Cabinet, it’s the 
most powerful agency in the federal gov- 
ernment. Actually, its membership con- 
sists of part of the Cabinet with dif- 
ferent hats on. 

The scope cf the National Security 
Council cuts across all branches of the 
federal government from military mat- 
ters to atomic energy, economic aid, 
and psychological warfare. 
¢ Broad—As one of its primary duties, 
the council put its stamp of approval 
on the fiscal 1954 military budget, in- 
cluding the downward revision of the 
Air Force strength from 143 wings to 
120 wings. 


But its powers are far broader than 
just Defense Dept. matters. Indeed 
when Sen. Joe McCarthy wanted to 
dig into the Central 
Agency, it was on the council 
mendation that the President refused 
to allow William P. Bundy to testify 
before the McCarthy inv stigating com 
mittee. 

The NSC developed the Adminis 
tration’s policy for industrialization of 
the atom, now before the Joint Con 
gressional Committee on Atomic 
cnergy. And it was the National Secur 
ity Council that O.K.’d_ psychological 
warfare expert C. D. Jackson's proposal 
to the President to send food to East 
Berlin. 
¢ Top Planning—In short, the National 
Security Council is becoming the top 
thinking staff for the President. And 
chances are that as time goc 
hower will relv on it more and more for 
advice in all matters. And that may in 
clude even domestic policy 

Under the Democrats, the council 
lacked these broad powers. In fact, it 
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job was confined pretty much to guess- 
ing on whether the cold war was grow- 
ing hotter~when D-day might come. 
It lacked a raul and it lacked a top boss 
to direct things 

¢ Remedy—The appointment of Cutler 
as Presidential assistant for national se- 
curity affairs has changed all this. Cutler 
took over last January in a flurry of re- 
organization. He immediately set up a 
planning board for NSC—a sort of 
junior-grade council—as a permanent 
staff. Then he got the council itself 
reduced to eight active members, and 
went to work on some meaty problems. 

This week the National Security 
Council—and Cutler—are wrestling 
with one of the toughest problems 
they’ve faced—air defense of the United 
States. ‘Thus far, the council has had 
reports from private research such as 
the MIT study known as Project 
Lincoln; received another report from 
its civilian committee on the defense 
of North America; and even developed 
its own study under the direction of 
CIA’s Gen. Harold Bull. 

The council up to now has agreed 
on only one thing—that continental de- 
fense against atomic attack is almost 
nonexistent. It will be up to Cutler's 
planning board to boil down the 
volumes of reports on air defense and 
come up with some recommendations 
to present to the council. 
¢ Just the Man—The appointment of 
Cutler—in recent years a Boston banker— 
surprised a lot of Eisenhower insiders. 
True, aboard campaign trains Cutler 
probably saw Eisenhower more often 
than any other single adviser. There was 
speculation that he might wind up in 
an important diplomatic post, but he 
was never thought of as an Administra- 
tion big gun. 

But Cutler was actually well fitted for 
the national security post. 

He had the President's closest con- 
fidence, was a long-time friend dating 
back to Army days. He had served as an 
infantry lieutenant during World War I, 
kept up his Reserve commission, and 
during the last war wound up as a 
brigadier general in the War Dept. 
General Staff. He had the kind of 
qualifications the President was looking 
for in a chief of staff—an incisive mind, 
a passion for detail, and a dislike for 
governmental cliches and big staffs. 
¢ Personal—The new job required some 
big changes for Cutler—not the least of 
which was the dropping of the nick- 
name “Bobby” in favor of the more 
dignified “Gen, Cutler.” 

In Boston, Cutler was active in social 
and civic affairs. He was regarded as 
something of a man about town, and, 
though a bachelor, he often entertained 
at his Beacon Hill home. He dabbled in 
social welfare work, was an active club 
member. Back in the "20s he even tried 
his hand at two novels on Boston life, 
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which have been likened to J. P. Mar- 
quand’s work. 

But in Washington, he figures his 
job requires him to play a lone hand. 
He lives at the fashionable Metropolitan 
Club, but declines practically all invi- 
tations, sees nobody except the Eisen- 
howers occasionally when he is invited 
in for bridge. 

When not meeting with his planning 
board—four hours a day, three days per 
week—Cutler is briefing the President on 
security matters, attending the Thurs- 
day National Security Council meeting, 
or working on some special project for 
the President. So he has little free time. 

Around the White House, Cutler is 
liked for his sharp wit and keen intelli- 
gence, 
¢ Liaison—The key to Cutler's job is 
his position as head of the planning 
board of the National Security Council. 
This means he supervises the prepara- 
tion of all matters brought bike ore the 
council. He tells the planning board 
what the President wants brought up 
and keeps the President informed on 
progress. 

The planning board members are 
appointed by the President as special 
assistants in the agencies represented 
on the NSC. Each agency having to 
do with the council has a member on 
the planning board. 

Membership on the council itself 
consists of: the President, Vice-Presi- 
cent, Secretaries Dulles and Wilson, 
and MSA boss Stassen as _ statutory 
members; and Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey, with ODM Administrator Ar- 
thur Flemming on the standing request 
of the President. The chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, CIA boss Allen 
Dulles, and Jackson attend all mectings 
as advisers. 
¢ Money—As chief spokesman for the 
NSC, it fell upon Cutler to justify be- 
fore Congress its request for money in 
the current fiscal year, His actions ac- 
corded well with the cautious conser- 
vatism of a former president of Boston’s 
Old Colony Trust Co. 

Rep. George Mahon of Texas was 
surprised that Cutler was asking for only 
$220,000 to run the shop. Was that 
really enough? 

Cutler replied: “Some people wanted 
me to ask for a large number of people, 
but being one of those ‘damnyankees,’ 
Mr. Mahon, I like to go a little pru- 
dently. If we did not need any more, 
why ask for them? If we wonld need 
more, perhaps you would let us come 
back next year.” 
¢ Over-All—Cutler also summed up his 
and the President’s ideas on the inter- 
relation of all government policies. 

There is no such thing, he said, as 
“domestic,” “foreign,” or “farm” policy. 
There is a national security policy, and 
in making it every agency and depart- 
ment plavs a part. 


Zinc Price Shift 


Basing point system is 
on the way out as producers 
start switching to delivered 


price. 


The basing point system is well on 
its way out as a method for pricing 
zinc. In a move that surprised both the 
industry and its customers, American 
Smelting & Refining Co. announced 
it was switching to a delivered price 
basis for its prime western grade zinc 
(BW—Jul.18’53,p36). By midweek 
American Metal Co., Ltd. had followed 
the AS&R move, and others seemed 
almost sure to join the parade 

Traditionally, prime western zinc, no 
matter where produced, was priced 
f.o.b. East St. Louis, IIl., with the 
customer paying the freight from there. 
The change to a delivered price means: 

¢ A lower price for some of the 
biggest users. The lion’s share of zinc 
goes for galvanizing (zinc coating) steel; 
most of this business is in the Pitts- 
burgh area, with the East and West 
Coasts becoming more and more im- 
portant. At the time of the change 
prime western grade was selling at ll¢ 
a lb. East St. Louis; adding freight this 
came to 11.83¢ on the East and West 
Coasts, 11.60¢ in Pittsburgh. AS&R’s 
new price is 11.25¢ a lb. delivered to 
any point east of the Continental Di- 
vide, 11.50¢ to points west. American 
Metal’s new price is 11.50¢ anywhere 
in the country. 

¢ Domestic zinc will be better 
able to compete with imports. Euro- 
pean zinc prices have fallen so low that 
foreign smelters have been able to pay 
the U.S. tariff, and still undersell do- 
mestic producers 
¢ Some Losers—The AS&R and Ameri- 
can Metal announcements were not 
pure cheer to zinc users. For one 
thing, while most of them will be pay- 
ing a for prime western, the plants 
close to East St. Louis will find the 
price higher. For another, only about 
40% of zinc consumed is prime west- 
em. The higher grades were already 
being sold on a delivered price basis, 
and for these both companies boosted 
prices, American Metal by 4¢ country- 
wide, AS&R by }¢ in the East and 4¢ 
in the West. 

In spite of record consumption in 
the U.S. zinc prices have been falling 
steadily for more than a year. Euro- 
pean demand is way down, and imports, 
plus high domestic production, have 
given the industry a bad case of over- 
supply. In May, 1952, Prime Western 
zinc was selling at 19.50¢ a Ib. East St. 
Louis; the 11¢ price that prevailed until 
last week represents a 56% drop. 
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Which Is The Business End 
Of The Barrel? 


Applied to a shotgun, this is a foolish question—but let's 
apply it to a barrel of oil. 


It has been said that, “The future of the petroleum indus- 
try lies in both ends of the barrel.” From one end, so to 
speak, come gasoline and the raw materials for the rapidly 
expanding petro-chemicals industry . . . from the other 
end, asphalt and the heavy residuals . . . and from the 
middle, household heating oils, diesel and jet fuels. 


Sinclair is giving a lot of thought to both ends of the 
barrel, as well as to the middle. Constant experimentation 
in our research laboratories has developed new and 
profitable products . . . and provide even more remarkable 
new ones in the future. 


Sinclair is constantly exploring “both ends of the barrel” 


for obvious reasons. There is certainly a great future in 
both directions . . . and we also know that our competition 
isn’t exactly loafing on the job. And you are another reason. 
We always remember that you're the boss when it comes 
to buying Sinclair products. 


‘ee 
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- SINCLAIR — 
ame A Great Name in Oil : 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 
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A TRUSCON READY-MADE 
STANDARD STEEL BUILDING 


look at your choice 
of styles and sizes: 


Pitched Roof, type 4 




















Fiat roof, type 2 

















Flat roof, type 4-M 


a roof, types 1, 1-S 
Pitched roof, type 2 


TRUSCON 











Look at the clear production space. Look at the 
roof-supporting trusses. Look at the bright 
interior with, plenty of daylight brought in 
through Truscon Steel Windows. Look at the 
space for materials movement. Here’s a manu- 
facturing set-up with everything in its favor! 


This Truscon Steel Building is one of many 
standard styles and sizes mass-produced by the 
world’s largest manufacturer of metal building 
products. All are beautifully-engineered struc- 
tures which you combine in unlimited variations 
to fit your space requirements and your budget. 


Truscon Steel Buildings offer the economies of 
standardization, plus fire protection, ease and 
speed of erection, low upkeep, high investment 
value. Top salvage value, too—they can be dis- 
mantled and re-erected at moderate expense. 


Why not make a note now of your anticipated 
manufacturing, warehousing, and storage needs? 
Pass it along to Truscon engineers who will work 
with your staff to develop the building “package” 
you need. Truscon’s free book helps you plan. 
Write today. 


TRUSCON STEEL 
DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
1076 Albert Street 
Youngstown 1, Ohio 


a name you can build on 
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First oil pipeline to cross the Northern 
Rockies in the U.S. will be built by 
Yellowstone Pipe Line Ce owned 
jointly by Continental Oil Co. (40%), 
Interstate Oil Pipe Line Co.—a Stand- 
ard of N. J. affiliate—(40%), Union Oil 
Co. of California (10% ind the H. 
Earl Clack interests (10 rhe 
540-mi., $20-million line will run from 
Billings, Mont., to Spokane, Wash. As 
planned it will not tap the Williston 
Basin, but may be an eventual outlet 
for that oil. 
« 


Scotch whisky exports from Britain hit 
a 6,108,615-gal. peak in the first six 
months of 1953. The U.S., with over 
3-million gal., was the top taker, fol- 
lowed by Canada (388,482 gal.). 


Railroad litigation. A U.S. District 
Court ruled that 30 eastern railroads 
and the Carl Byoir public relations firm 
must stand trial in the $250-million 
damage suit brought against them by 
the Pennsylvania Truck Assn. and 37 
trucking companies. The trucks charge 
conspiracy to put them out of business. 

. The government's seven-year-old 
suit against the railroad industry, charg- 
ing that unfair freight rates were paid in 
wartime, has been tossed out by the ICC 
examining board. Had the claims been 
upheld it is estimated that it would 
have cost the roads $2-billion. The 
board ruling will now be passed on by 
the entire 1]-man commission 


British shipyards are turning out slightly 
more than a third of the over 6-million 
gross tons of new shipping now being 
built in the world according to Lloyd's 
Shipping Register. Of the 317 ships 
being built in Britain, 236 will go to 
British shipowners to replace wartime 
losses. 
* 


“Unjust and unreasonable”: ‘I hat’s what 
the U.S. Appeals Court in St. Louis 
thinks of a Federal Power Commission 
ruling that prescribed a 5.5% return on 
investment for Northern Natural Gas 
Co. The court reversed PC, returning 
the case to the commission for further 
study. 
* 


Synthetic rubber plants belonging to 
the government are a step nearer to 
private ownership. The Senate over- 
whelmingly approved a compromise bill 
O.K.’ing the sale of the 28 plants, as 
Democratic objections were overcome 
by lengthening the deadlines in the 
measure. Next step is a conference to 
iron out House-Senate differences. 
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Are your machine tools cutting costs 


A BILLION A YEAR IS BEING WASTED: 


No. 21 in a Series of Jones & Lamson Reports to Management 


tlow lo Eitimale Youre Direct Labor 
Losses. from Culimoded Machine Tools 


THE PROBLEM: To evaluate the machine 
tools in your plant in terms of direct 
labor costs, as a factor in determining 
the profitability of replacing over-age 
equipment. 


THE FACTORS: According to an inventory 


for direct labor costs alone dis- 
regarding all other factors — the re- 
tention of outmoded machine tools is 
costing American metalworkers a cool 
billion dollars a year. 


THE SOLUTION: Obviously, an exact for- 


of metalworking machine tools, U. S. 
industry in 1950 was operating 1,762,000 
units, of which 95° (1,673,900) were 
more than 10 years old, or of designs 
that old. (Actually, 21% of the units 
were more than 20 years old.) 


mula for profitable replacement must 
reckon with a number of factors, many 
of them relating to specific individual 
operations. Here, however, is a quick 
way of computing approximate losses 
in direct labor costs from the use of 


On the basis of conservative averages obsolete machines. 


Direct Labor ©; Increased Labor Cost 
Cost Per Machine Per Year 
Year, Productivity New 
Hrs. Per Per Over-Age Today’s Machines Annual 
Year Hour Machine Models * Loss 


Assumed 
Assumed Labor 
Operating Cost 


Machine 


Saddle Type Bar Feed 
Turret Lathe 2,000 $2.00 $4,000 100 


*Column 3, divided by column 4 plus 1.00, i.e. 4,000 divided by 2.00. 





$2,000 $2.000 


These figures deal with direct labor operating costs only. When you add the savings possible in the many 
other cost factors, the initial price of the new machine can be saved in a comparatively short time. 


Improvements in machine tool design — largely since World War Il — have made possible an average 
of 40% more productivity, with individual gains ranging from 59% to 500%. * * 


How much of the wasted billion is yours? 


Jones & Lamson is regularly working with large and small manufacturers in 
RP every branch of the metalworking industries on the problems of increasing 
Semessse ner oe @ i S sessee> +s , . . ‘ 
2. productivity and profits through the use of today’s high-efficiency machine tools. 


Frequently, the initial investment in machine tools is recovered in a year or less, 


**SOURCE: American Machinist, August 7, 1950, Special Report “ Stop that Waste” ( includes table of percentages for most machine types ) 


JONES & LAMSON sD MACHINE COMPANY 


Dept. 710, 503 Clinton Street (CK, @ SPringfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 








Said Jumping Horse, the Indian Chief, “I leave-um res- 

@ ervation, to come to town and see-um sights and have 
heap big vacation. I go to Hotel Statler—every man 
say that’s the best; you get-um more for wampum, 
and you really be-um guest.” 


His Statler room was spotless clean from radio to rug. 

e Chief Jumping Horse was quite impressed—he told 
the bellman, “Ugh! This wigwam plenty good! I stay 
—I like-um big soft bed. It suitable for Chief like me 
to lay his noble head.” 








— 














3 “How! How!” cried Jumping Horse when he was in 

e the Statler tub—‘‘How come this water good and hot? 
Is perfect for a scrub! How come is so much soap? 
How come these towels all so white? How come I 
never come before to Statler for-um night?” 











When later in the dining room he saw his order come, 

4, he dove right in and ate it, and exchanged his “Ugh!” 
for “Umm!” He told the waiter, “Tell-um chef I say 
him write a book, so Jumping Horse can give to squaw 
to teach her how to cook.” 





Next day, the big Chief Jumping Horse was seen up 

@ on the roof engaged in sending signals, which, trans- 
lated poof by poof, read, “Indian braves, stay Statler 
when you travel anywhere—take trail to heart of town 
—you sure to find-um Statler there!” 





Use per 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


sig 


STATLER HOTEIS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST, LOUIS + WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 
* 

ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER—HARTFORD 
(OPENING SUMMER, 1954) 























Do you owe yourself a treat? 
Make it a weekend ct the Statler! 
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Eisenhower’s control over Congress still isn’t too firm. 


True, the President is pushing his programs harder. And as a result, 
he will get more out of this session than appeared likely a few weeks ago. 
This week’s additions to the list of “must” bills will delay adjournment 
beyond the July 31 target date. The session may run until September. 


But Eisenhower is having to accept compromises on many issues. His 
majorities in the House and Senate are so thin he can’t crack the whip 
The recent rash of news stories on Eisenhower’s firmer leadership tends to 
obscure this fact. 

* 

Foreign aid is an example. The President originally asked for $5.8-bil- 
lion to help our allies during the current fiscal year. Congress wound up 
by authorizing a $5.1-billion program. And now its threatening to vote less 
than $4.5-billion of cash to back the project. 


It was the same story on taxes. The President got the excess-profits 
tax continued to the end of the year. But that was the small end of his 


program to keep up Treasury receipts. Congress didn’t even consider exten- 
sion of the 52% corporate rate and the post-Korea excise rates, scheduled 


to expire next spring. 


The conflicts up to now have been mostly skirmishes. The hottest issues 
will go over until next year—such things as farm price supports, civil 
rights, and revision of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Most of this year’s “must” bills will pass. Some are routine—certain of 
approval. Others that have strong opposition now have a better chance 


Most Republicans—and Democrats, too—are reluctant to vote against 
Eisenhower at this stage. His popularity throughout the country is still high. 


The money bills—appropriations—are sure. Congress never quits with- 
out voting them. 


A small business agency also is sure. It will take 60 days to get it 
set up. But even before Eisenhower spoke, Congress had no intention of 
going home without completing some action on this issue. 


And there’s little fight over the new offshore oil bill. The states earlier 
got control within their traditional limits. What the new biil will do is 
stipulate how the federal government will administer the oil territories 
beyond state jurisdictions. 

2 

Extension of the reciprocal trade law also seems sure. The House and 
Senate both have passed it. The only issue is over the makeup of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. Protectionists want an extra member. 


Extension of emergency farm credit is a formality. No one in Congress 
wants to risk an adverse farm vote in next yoar’s Congressional election. 


The treaties on commerce and navigation seem sure, too. Opposition is 
slight. So Senate approval is certain for most. 


Military publie works will be voted. The only question is how much. 
Economy advocates want to cut the Pentagon’s $529-million plans. 


Limitation of the President’s treaty making powers is out for this year. 
The difficulty is in working out a constitutional amendment satisfactory to 
the White House and also to the Bricker faction in the Senate. Bricker has 





et 
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been insisting on limitations stronger than the White House will accept. 


Admittance of 240,000 extra immigrants is in doubt. The Eisenhower 
proposal departs from the old “national origin” theory. Many congressmen 
doubt the wisdom of this, although all recognize the political appeal in the 
big cities of the East and Midwest. Despite Eisenhower’s efforts, this meas- 
ure rates only a “maybe.” 

Use of surplus foods for relief abroad has strong appeal in Congress. 
There’s the humanitarian side. And there’s the propaganda considerations 
in the satellite states. On top of it all, it would consume some of the price- 
depressing stocks here at home. So odds are on the side of passage. 

ae 

A postal rate rise also is uncertain. Congress planned at the start to 
investigate the postal system, hunt for money-saving efficiencies, and face 
the rate issue next year. Now Eisenhower is in the fight, holding that most 
rates should go up this year, with another step-up next year. He may win 
this, and for the same reason that gives him a bit of an edge on other 
controversial issues: his own voter popularity. 

© 

The proposed 20% cut in theater admissions taxes is doubtful. It passed 
the House in a breeze. But the Senate may pigeonhole it. The danger in 
calling it up is that other excise cuts might be added. 


Customs simplification has a fair chance. The big hitch may be an 
amendment to exclude commodities that benefit from a “multi-rate of 
conversion.” These are things that foreign nations subsidize in order to 


stimulate exports. 


on 
There will be no census of manufacturers next year. Congress killed 
this for economy reasons. As a result, industry will have to make its own 
guess as to how things have changed since 1948, the last census year. 


” 
Contractors holding defense research contracts should take a look at 
how government spending projects are shaping up (page 30). 


Spending this fiscal year may top last year’s. Defense is getting about 
$1.3-billion this year, compared with $1.5-billion last year. But all of last 
year’s money wasn’t spent. The upwards of $200-million still on hand can 
go into this year. In fact, Defense plans to spend it. 


Next year, fiscal 1955, is a different story. Secretary of Defense Wilson 
is cold to federal support of pure research. As a result, there will be a 
tapering off of government-backed projects in industrial laboratories, with 
the college and university labs feeling it later. Watch for squabbles over 
patent rights as government contracts are cut back. 


New Russian moves to cut U.S. influence in Europe are expected. State 
Dept. officials are worried. They fear the Reds may succeed. 


The play will be to unify Germany as a neutral. It will be tailored to 
appeal to the Europeans—to the Germans, who want their country back 
together; to the French, who fear an armed Germany; and to the British, 
who are pressuring the U.S. hardest to settle the issue of Germany. 


The danger, as the State Dept. sees it: A deal probably would mean the 
end of the European army scheme and a crippling of all NATO plans. 
Militarily, Western Europe would remain weak—an easy prey for the 
Reds when and if Russia decides to take Europe at some future time. 
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This extra drop helps keep you up! 


Sky high safety depends on many things, 
big and small, and all are equally im- 
portant. 


One of the small but important things 
is the sing!e drop of antioxidant added 
to every gallon of today’s aviation 
gasoline. V/ithout this vital drop, the 
confident thunder of the engines 
might suddenly falter and be still 
— victim of a clogging gum in 
fuel tanks, fuel lines or carbu- 
retors. The most effective an- 
tioxidant known today is 
TENAMENE, an Eastman j 
gasoline additive, which helps pgvént such gums from forming ... . . But TENAMENE does more than help to keep 
Z ng: you safe in the skies. The car you drive today 
runs better because of the presence of this 
antioxidant in its gasoline. And here, too, its 
job is to help prevent the formation of clog 
ging gums that mean poor performance 
and costly repairs. 


seer? 


TENAMENE is one of several antioxidants 
made by Eastman which are today helping 
to retard spoilage by oxidation... in pe 

troleum products, foods, cosmetics and 
many other fields. These antioxidants 
are good examples of how Eastman 
know-how in chemical production 
makes vital chemicals economically 
available. This know-how is at your 
service. A technical representative 
will be glad to call. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC, 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Sales Reoresentative : Ml ASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





Wheels, Brakes, Hubs and Drums. . . also Parts for Farm Implements and Aircraft 


KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


PLANTS IN DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICHIGAN; McKEESPORT, PA.; 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; DAVENPORT, IOWA; WINDSOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 











How Can You Rid Unions of Reds? 


@ Story of Canadian maritime strike, aimed at 
wrecking Marshall Plan, stirs up new concern in Congress. 


@ Taft-Hartley non-Communist affidavit clause 
doesn't work because it has no teeth. 


@ Congress has two choices: Tighten the T-H law, or 
find a wholly new approach. | 


Congress took grim notice last weck 
of the testimony of a former Com- 
munist couricr before a House sub- 
committee in Albany, N. Y. What he 
had to say—that Soviet agents pro- 
moted a seven-month maritime strike in 
Canada in 1949, to cripple the Marshall 
Plan—was new confirmation of an old 
congressional worry. 

It has been obvious for months that 
the non-Communist affidavit section 
of the ‘Taft-Hartley law hasn’t the teeth 
to prevent Communist control of some 
labor unions. There have been repeated 
warnings that leftist control could be 
used strategically in these unions to 
cause labor troubles that might disrupt 
the nation’s foreign policy or weaken 
its military strength. 

Patrick Walsh, for 18 years identified 
with Communist causes in Canada, 
told the House subcommittce studying 
subversion that: 

e Sovict agents were really re- 
sponsible for the 1949 strike of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union; they stirred 
up trouble on economic issues to screen 
a strike intended only to cut into 
promised Marshall Plan shipments to 
Europe. 

¢He quit the Communists last 
February na party leaders passed 
down the word to members to try to 
work into strategic jobs so that, in 
case of war with Russia, they could 
sabotage Canadian industry; specifically, 
he testified, Canadian power plants 
were to be blown up in case of war. 

To Congress, the Walsh testimony 
came as new evidence of the urgency 
of doing something about Communist 
influences in unions. But what? Con- 
gress has two possible courses that it 
must choose between: tightening T-H, 
to make it harder for union leaders to 
swear they aren’t Communists when 
they are actually followers of the Soviet 
line; or trying a fresh approach to the 
problem. 
¢ New Setup—Right now, it looks as 
if Congress is more inclined to try a 
new tack. It’s considering doing away 
with the affidavits and assigning the 
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Subversive Activities Control Board 
the job of determining whether a union 
is Communist-dominated. Labor com- 
mittees of both chambers have studied 
this approach, but since they don’t 
seem to be doing anything about it, a 
task force of the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee will start hearings 
on it soon. 

The head of the task force, Sen. 

John Marshall Butler of Maryland, is 
also the author of a bill along these 
lines. Under his bill, conceded to be 
tough, a complaint alleging Commu- 
nist domination that was accepted for 
investigation would cause a temporary 
suspension of the bargaining rights of 
the accused union. A finding against 
the union would make the ban_per- 
manent. The union could appeal to 
the courts, but would be impotent 
during the litigation. 
* Its Advantages—T'he new approach 
would overcome weaknesses in the 
afhdavit method: The National Labor 
Relations Board would no longer be 
in the position of having to take Com- 
munists at their word; and a finding 
of Communist domination would not 
have to be based on a finding that 
officers of the union actually were 
members of the party. 

The big loophole in the affidavit 
provision apparently is that if the 
union officer is not actually a party 
member on the day he takes the oat 
(other days don’t count), he is safe. 
Moreover, the provision has been by- 
passed by having non-Communist 
“front” men as officers while the Com- 
munists pulled the strings. 

The NLRB can’t do anything about 
this but refer suspicious affidavits to 
the Justice Dept. It has done that in 
about 400 cases. The department has 
won five indictments and one convic- 
tion. To operate more effectively, the 
Justice Dept. proposed tighter language 
for the affidavit provisions and a cou le 
of bills were introduced along that 
line, but nothing has come of them. 
¢ Weakness—The approach through 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 


has bugs, too, as the hearings undoubt- 
edly will bring out. For one thing, the 
idea of suspending bargaining rights 
on the basis of an accusation, or even 
after preliminary investigation, is cet 
tain to be opposed by non-Communist 
forces who see it as a violation of the 
Anglo-Saxon concept of jurisprudence 
that one is innocent until proved 
guilty. 

This is a loophole that could invite 
all kinds of pernicious behavior and 
disrupt labor-management relations. 
The use that rival unions could make 
of that invitation is casy to imagine. 

Rep. Wingate Lucas of Texas, who 
proposed the same general idea, would 
not act with such haste on bargaining 
rights. He estimated that the Subver 
sive Activities Control Board could put 
the finger on all the Communist-domi 
nated unions in a year, and that would 
be that. 
¢ Bargaining Question—But both bills 
have another bug that is not so obvi 
ous. They provide that when the Sub 
versive Activities Control Board cer 
tifics a union ‘is Communist-dominated, 
the NLRB shall not certify it as a bar 
gaining agent. This is also the purpose 
of a third bill, proposed by Sen. Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona. The proposals 
seem to assume that NLRB certifica 
tion is always necessary for a union to 
achieve recognition and bargaining 
rights, which is not actually the case. 

John L. Lewis has refused to file an 
affidavit and, therefore, cannot get a 
certification from NLRB, so the 
United Mine Workers cannot get on 
the ballot in a representation election. 
Many persons thought this would leave 
Lewis’ catchall District 50 wide open 
to raiding by rivals. District 50 claims 
to have whipped such intruders repeat 
edly by simply campaigning for a vote 
for “no union.” When the majority 
voted for no union, District 50 was 
able to persuade the employer in most 
cases that this was in fact a vote of 
confidence in the existing bargaining 
arrangement. 

If the non-Communist United Mine 
Workers can do that, why can’t the 
Communist-tainted Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, for example, do it 
just as effectively? 

If the empleyer is forbidden by law 
to bargain with a noncertified union, 
with whom is he to bargain? Offhand, 
you might say a rival union, but in 
many cascs—and the vital copper area 
dominated by the Mine, Mill & Smel- 
ter Workers is one of them—the rank 
and file might refuse to accept any 


4] 





rival and production would cease. In 
the end, an employer might have to 
be the enforcing agent by locking out 
workers who were represented by an 
DAMAGED WAYS outlawed union. 
= The only solution in such cases, it 
appears, is the long and arduous one of 
PRODUCTION LOSSES persuading the rank and file that their 
union leaders are really subversive and 


that their best interests lic in ousting 


Sunoco Way Lubricant Stops Jumpy Table’ them or in accepting another union. 
Delays Ahead 


Appropriations cuts have 
whittled Labor Dept.'s staff. 
Wage rulings on federal proj- 
ects will be slowed. 


The heavy hand of government ap- 
propriations cuts is about to reach 
around the corner and tap federal 
contractors. Recently, hundreds of 
Labor Dept. employees got dismissal 
notices as the fiscal year ended. Among 
Tool chatter and jumpy table Tool chatter is a result of a them were over a third of the lawvers 
are machining headaches. Too lack of rigidity in either the who, under the Davis-Bacon act, set 
often they cause poor surface machine or the set-up. It is a the minimum wage rates to be paid on 
finish, failure to hold tolerances, mechanical problem and no lu- federally financed construction work. 
puasmyabtion: Mason. bricant can lick it. A smaller staff means slower work 


For contractors, it will probably mean 
long delays. 
¢The Law—The Davis-Bacon act’s 
thinking is straightforward cnough. It 
states simply that a contractor on a 
federal project must pay his workers 
according to the prevailing wage rate 
in the locality where he's building. 
But when you try to find what the pre- 
vailing rate is in any particular locality 
—especially if it’s out in the woods 
somewhere—vou run into complications. 
For that reason, the Labor Dept. 
has kept a staff of 27 lawyers working 
full time on the task of determining 
local wage levels. Under the law, no 
contract valued at over $2,000 can be 
opened for bids or awarded until this 





Extreme Magnification 
Jumpy table is a stick... slip Sunoco Way Lubricant cures 
. stick... slip action of jumpy table. It contains special 
the table and is a lubrication compounds that form a film, staff has made its determination 
problem. Though just as dam- like the nap of a rug, on the During the fiscal year just ended, 
aging as tool chatter, it is not sliding surfaces and minimize the staff made around 17,500 wage 
always detected when the cause the force of both static and rulings for 60-odd government contract- 
of poor surface finishes. kinetic friction. ing agencies. Average pondcring time 
per ruling used to be 35 days, but in 
‘ , the past few months it has been cut 
Why take a chance of damaging your ways? These integral —under pressurc—to about 23 days. 
parts of the base casting for your machine are difficult to Now, with a smaller staff, the lag 


refinish and costly to replace. For more information about time 1s likely to stretch considerably. 
e What’s in Store?—Congr appat- 


Sunoco Way Lubricant, call your nearest Sun office or write — ently expects federal building will fall 
Sun Or Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. BW-7. off enough this vear so that a smaller 


Davis-Bacon staff can keep up. But 
i" ' 

officials responsible for the wage-sectting 

processes, and the contracting agencies 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT pagent onthaolatga 
Wi Y +, UNOC |> The Davis-Bacon staff has a backlog 
sU ad Fe | 5 L COMPA ® of about 500 requests, despite corner- 


cutting techniques and a lot of over- 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OlL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL time by experienced help. With the 
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Ad Ea NO) Coes tin) amsir tan velllane (ellemess 
TV—even if you bought it today— 
could be 10 to 15 years behind the 
times without certain of Stromberg- 

Carlson's pioneering developments? 
Many of the fundamental engineer- 
ing principles which make modern re- 
ceivers efficient were Stromberg-Carl- 
son firsts. Like the Automatic Volume 
Control, introduced in 1929... or the 
Coaxial Cone Speaker, first used in 
1939... or.the first console Which com- 
bined radio phonograph in one,unit 
or the : with 


pronecring, along 


‘ unique 


There's a bit of 
Stromberg-Carlson in every 


radio or T'| 


Major Armstrong, of the whole idea’ of 
FM radio reception, b4 years ago 

Stromberg-Carlson has adso been first 
with other reproduction techniques 
which afe available only in its own ré 
ceivery. Long famous for the tone qual 
ity of its radios, inventor of the Acous 
tical Labyrinth, finest speaker housing 
in the world)? it also manufactures the 
‘Panoramic Vision” receivers, 
which provide the widest-angle view 
ing in all television 

a» . 
Ask’ any electronics expert. He'M say 


“Stromberg-Carlson’ They're tops! 


There is nothing finer than a 


Strom berg-Ca rlson Rochester 3, N 


f 


TB 


STROMBERG-CARLSON ALSO LEADS IN: 


Telept 


) ‘ork 


recerver! 


’ 
ne instruments 


nd X¥% Central Office 


Dial Equipment 


High-Fidelity Radios 4 


and Rad 


Phonographs 


' 


Electronic Caritons 


for Churches and 2 


Public Buildings 


Office Intercom 
4 Equipment 


Sound and Public 
Address Systems 
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trucxs, TRUCKS, TRUCKS 
»..to meet every materials- 
handling need. Trucks for 
Department Stores, Hospitals, 
Restaurants, Office Buildings 
and Industry—all precision- 
built for fast, economical 
operation. The right Colson 
trucks can save you money. 
Our engineers are glad to help 
you select the equipment that 
meets your needs—exactly. 
THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


Please send free catalog “Colson 
Materials-Handling Trucks”. 














new cutback, that backlog might grow 
into 1,000 by the end of this month. 

None of the contracting agencies 
knows exactly what Congress has in 
store for it in appropriations. But 
major agencies, like the Corps of Army 
Engineers and the General Services 


Administration, now expect they'll 
place about the same number of re- 
uests for Davis-Bacon rulings as they 
did last year. They are worried that 
the reduction in personnel in the Labor 
Dept. means more trouble for them 
in keeping contracts moving. 





THE LABOR ANGLE 





isenhower Administration will 
get through its first vear in office 
without having to concern itself 
seriously with a single strike. Ex- 
cept for coal, all of the basic in- 
dustry contracts are closed for the 
rest of 1953, and the outlook for a 
nec s-pee settlement in coal this fall 
ooks good (BW—Jul.4’53,p104). 

There have been important 
strikes since Eisenhower moved 
into the White House—the sea- 
men’s walkout that tied up most 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast shipping 
is an example. But none of them 
lasted long enough or hurt badly 
enough to require the President to 
make the hard decision as to 
whether to intervene. 

Not only has the Administration 
escaped a strike problem, it has 
escaped the difficulty of dealing 
with the economic consequences of 
wage increases large enough to have 
an upsetting effect upon the econ- 
omy. The year’s wage settlements 
have been at a more moderate 
level than employers have enjoyed 
for a decade (BW-—Jul.11'53, 
pl22). 

And when it is taken into ac- 
count that these comparatively 
modest settlements are the first to 
be negotiated since the removal of 
wage controls—since what is known 
as the “return to free collective 
bargaining’—the record is even 
more impressive. 


| NOW SEEMS LIKELY that the 
I 


HAT RECORD cannot be attrib- 

uted to any affirmative act of 
statesmanship by the new Adminis- 
tration. But the Administration is 
entitled to some credit for making 
what proved to be two wise deci- 
sions influencing the labor equa- 
tion. 

The first of these decisions was 
to continue for six months beyond 
its scheduled demise the “old” 
cost-of-living index compiled by 
the Dept. of Labor. This averted a 
strike in the auto industry, gave the 
CIO and General Motors time to 





Republican Policy: Good But Untested 


bargain out peacefully a new wage 
scale. 

The second decision that had 
a salutary effect was to junk wage 
controls at the first opportunity. 
It is obvious now that, at least in 
its later stages, the administrative 
wage determination practiced by 
the Wage Stabilization Board pro- 
duced bigger pay boosts than those 
endian Fons unhampered collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Add to these the Administra 
tion’s oft-reiterated declaration that 
Eisenhower is determined to keep 
the White House out of labor dis 
putes, and you have the full round 
of Administration labor disputes 
policy. 


Hus FAR it has all been good— 

but not decisive. Big issues and 
large controversies have not yet put 
it to the test. That test may come 
next year when many of the con- 
tracts, reopened in 1953 only for 
wage adjustments, expire, and un 
ions and employers press for 
changes in such explosive matters 
as union security. A changed eco- 
nomic situation may even make 
wage negotiations stormier next 
year. 

And if the big hassle over annual 
wages docsn’t come next year when 
new agreements must be written in 
steel, it will almost certainly com« 
in 1955 when the auto contracts 
expire. 

So it is far, far too early to say 
that the Eisenhower Administra 
tion has got the labor problem 
licked. A peaceful 1953 on the la 
bor front is not an inconsiderable 
blessing, and it will help to estab- 
lish some of the habits of non- 
belligerence that need to be en- 
couraged. 

But the major contribution that 
can be made by an Administration 
that is truly neutral in labor-man- 
agement affairs, and determined to 
get the parties to labor disputes to 
settle their own differences, still 
remains to be made. 
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SETS THE PACE IN A NEW TREND IN POWER GENERATION 


The most important new trend in power generation of this decade was touched 
off just three years ago this month. It was then that Virginia Electric and Power 
Company ordered a Controlled Circulation Boiler for its Chesterfield Power Station. 

Within a year other leading utilities placed orders for controlled circulation 
boilers totaling $50,000,000. Today the total is over $100,000,000. These boilers— 
all designed and built by C-E—will supply steam for an aggregate electric generating 
capacity of 5,000,000 kilowatts. This is substantially more generating capacity 
than was installed by the entire electric utility industry in the year 1952. 

The Chesterfield controlled circulation boiler went into regular service sup- 
plying steam to a 100,000 kw turbine on December 1, 1952. Although a completely 
new design, it achieved ideal performance characteristics from the start, and, with 
the exception of one scheduled inspection, has been in continuous service up to 
the present. All of the operating and economic advantages anticipated for this 
new design have been fully realized. Moreover, the Virginia Electric and Power 
Company and its designing and constructing engineers, Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing Corporation, have further evidenced their confidence in controlled circulation 
by placing additional orders for three duplicate boilers for two other stations, the 
last order having been placed after several months of operating experience with 
the Chesterfield installation. 

Controlled Circulation—a Combustion contribution to American power prac- 
tice—is another example of C-E’s leadership in steam generation ...a leadership 
that assures you of the most advanced design whether your steam needs call! for 
controlled or natural circulation boilers . . . large or small... for heat, power 
or process. 
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COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, tn. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING BUILDING * 200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 












ARBITRATION AUDIENCE: More than 
80 local union officers of CIO's Electrical 
Workers study the “facts” in the case of a 
worker who speeded output by devising, on 
his own time, a simple adjustment to his 
machine. The case, closely modeled on an 
actual incident, hinged on the fact that the 
company cut incentive rates after the im- 
provement was installed. The worker, though 
he had been paid a suggestion bonus, argued 
that the lowered rates left him working 
much harder to carn the same wages as be- 
fore his suggestion. Spectators got a chance 
to give their ideas while the arbitrator was 
writing his award. One suggestion: Drop 
the whole case and strike the plant. It was 
not adopted. 


46 





Prof. Adam Abruzzi (center) played the role of arbitrator in the TUE’s cas 


as ot 


Abruzzi was 


picked from the American Arbitration Assn.’s list of arbitrators. Others in the cast included 


Abramson argues that the union man 
2 was injured by his own ingenuity. As 
soon as he began to carn more money, the 
company slashed incentive pay rates putting 
him back where he started. 


3 “Why should I show any initiative?” 
cries Budzianoski. “Now | 
turn out 24 units instead of 18 just to 


have to 


break even. The company gets higher pro 
duction; the men just have to work harder.” 


6 Spectator discussion of the issues got bitter sometimes. Pledged to be impartial, they 
voted unanimously to have the old, higher rates restored. That’s how Abruzzi ruled, 
too; and how the actual case had been decided earlier. 
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4 “You got your suggestion system 
award,” retorts company counsel Abe- 
low. “Other workers will use the faster 
process. They showed no ingenuity; should 
they be given more pay, too?” 





IUE general counsel Irving Abramson for the union, Joseph Budzianoski as the worker, lawyer 
Robert Abelow representing the company. 














5 “And why shouldn’t they?” asks union 

counsel Abramson. “The company is 
going to get more profit from the increased 
production, and the men are going to have 
to work harder.” 


“If You Arbitrate, Win—” 


That's the new slogan of many unions. And to give 
their local officials a head start on employers, they're staging 
practice cases to learn the technique. 


If you have to take a dispute into 
arbitration, then you must “do a better 
job than your employer; prepare and 
present a winning case.” 

That’s what the International Un 
ion of Electrical Workers (CIO) is 
telling its local union officers through- 
out the country—acknowledging that, 
like it or not, “arbitration is now a 
routine part of the labor-management 
relationship, and we shouid do every- 
thing we can to become experts in its 
use.” 

Only a few years ago, unions opposed 
arbitration in any form. Most of them 
flatly refused to submit any disagree 
ment with employers to an outside 
third party. Now, nine out of 10 union 
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contracts provide for some form of arbi- 
tration, and more and more grievances 
wind up before a professional umpire. 
Realizing that arbitration—like col- 
lective bargaining—is an important tech- 
nique where skill can mean a victory or 
defeat, TUE along with other unions 
is sponsoring training programs aimed 
specifically at putting local union offi- 
cers a jump ahead of management. 

e It Was Hot—IVE opzned its >ro- 
gram with a practice arbitration in New- 
ark for representatives of 40 northern 
New Jersey locals. More than 80 officers 
attended, despite 90-degree heat. Their 
interest, and the way they pitched into 
a general discussion after the mock 
proceedings ended, confirmed IUE 








lt isn’t many 
automobiles, but— 


150,000 IS A LOT 
OF FORK TRUCKS! 


Couple of months ago Clark Truck 
Number 150,000 rolled off our pro 
duction line. Compared to the astro 
nomical production of automobiles, 
150,000 isn’t any great shakes. But in 
our business, 150,000 is a /ot of trucks! 
Matter of fact, it’s about half of all 
the fork trucks that have ever been 
built. Which means that more people 
buy our trucks than any other make 


How come? 


One reason is our customers’ belief 
that dollar for dollar they get the 
most from us—in_ well-engineered, 
well-built machines. Another is the 
selection we give them—a complet 
line of trucks for nearly every re 
quirement. Experienced counsel in 
planning low-cost handling systems 
is also important to our customers 
and they get it from us and ow: 
dealers. Last but by no means least 
is their conviction that our service and 
maintenance facilities do the best job 
of keeping their equipment in top 
running order. 

Altogether, our customers have 
elected us NUMBER ONE in the 
business—with 150,000 votes of con 
fidence. We'd like the chance to show 
you why they voted that way. If 
you'll drop us a line* we'll be glad to 
send you some materia! which tells 
about our products, services and facil- 
ities, and how they’!! benefit you 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Industrial Truck Division * Battle Creek, Michigan « Electric 
Gas, Diesel, t. P. Gos Fork Trucks and Powered Hand 


Trucks @ industrial Towing Tractors 


*Or see your own local Clark dealer, who's listed in the 
Yellow poges of your ‘phone book, under" Trucks, industrial.” 
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For more than 50 years, Continental has been engineering 
power plants to do more useful work per pound of engine 
weight, and building them to run longer with less time out 
for repairs. Materials flow more steadily and at lower ton- 
mile cost, when they move to the job in trucks with dependable 
Red Seal power. And the range of the Red Seal line—28 basic 
models, Diesel and gasoline —assures exactly the right engine 
for every commercial transport job. 











Continental Motors [(orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








plans for practice arbitrations in other 
districts. 

The United Rubber Workers (CIO) 
lans a similar session in August. The 
Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO) included arbitration training at 
its educational conferences this sum- 
mer, and the United Steelworkers 
(CIO) and United Auto Workers 
(CIO) have staged a number of prac- 
tice arbitrations in recent vears 

Each session, held with American 
Arbitration Assn. aid, stress¢ 

Good technique. That includes the 
resort to arbitration only in sound 
cases; the careful marshalling of all the 
facts and substantiating them; analysis 
of every contract clause even remotely 
relating to the issues involved. By fol 
lowing these principles, a ion can 
score gains that might not be achieved 
in any other way, IUE emphasizes. 

Poor technique. Failure to under 
stand what arbitration really requires 
can mean loss of contract benefits and 
at the same time be a drain on the 
union treasury, it warns 

That’s why IVE admonishes local 
people: If you go into arbitration, win. 
¢ Grievance—T'o help the: practice 
arbitrations are based on a common 
grievance—incentive rates th an un- 
usual, interest-sparking twist. A worker 
under an incentive-wage program de 
vised a way to increase production by a 
simple adjustment of the machine he 
operated. His figuring was done on his 
own in his home workshop at night. 
When his output—and earnings—soared, 
his employer paid him a lump sum, 
under a suggestion system, but revised 
incentive rates so that the worker con- 
tinued to earn about the same amount 
as before. He protested, and his union 
took the case to arbitration 
¢ Close Parallel—The facts used were 
actual ones, very slightly changed from 
those in an AAA case a few years ago. 
Spectators were provided, in advance, 
with “briefs” outlining the opposed 
positions of the parties. They followed 
the development of thx ise, and— 
when the arbitrator recessed the pro- 
ceedings and retired to “write” his 
award—spectators had their say about 
whether the union had made the most 
out of the material it had to work with. 

Before the proceedings started, J. 
Noble Braden, executive secretary of 
the American Arbitration Assn., “swore 
in” the spectators as arbitrators pledged 
to decide the case dispassionately and 
fairly. Before the arbitrator issued his 
decision, spectators voted unanimously 
for the worker. The arbitrator agreed 
with them. 

This wasn’t accidental. AAA’s arbi- 
trator in the original case also had de- 
cided in favor of the worker. IUE and 
AAA took no chances that a controver- 
sial decision might defeat the whole 
purpose of the mock proceedings. 
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One-Man Operation on this midget fire truck is all that’s needed to put out dangerous fires. Secret: Rockwood WaterFOG. 


“Little Mo” likes to go to blazes 


What makes “‘Little Mo” such a good 
fire-fighter? 

This small fire truck utilizes Rockwood 
WaterFOG and FogFOAM for its power- 
ful fire-fighting efficiency. It puts out the 
blazing simulated tank car fire above in 
45 seconds. 

Fire-choking WaterFOG now stands 
ready to serve all types of properties. 
Here’s how — 

For years, Rockwood engineers have 
worked with engineers in the U. S. Navy, 
municipal fire departments and industry 


Cools, Smothers, Seves! New Rockwood WaterFOG 
Sprinkler Head discharges uniform pattern down 
into flame space. Temperature is cooled, nearb 
inflammables are blanketed, ceiling goes unharm 


to broaden the usage of WaterFOG. 
Just recently they designed a Rockwood 
Sprinkler Head that can discharge Water- 
FOG from conventional sprinkler sys- 
tems. That means any type of building 
benefits — including your own. 

The new head discharges water in 
millions of tiny particles that burst into 


a blanketing mist of steam, smothering 
the fire. It covers 30°, more area than 
ordinary heads thus requiring fewer heads 
per installation. What’s more, each head 
uses less water. 

For complete details on this revolu- 
tionary new Rockwood development, 
send coupon below. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 





Engineers Water ... to Cut Fire Losses 


He'll Tell You! For years fire-fighters the country 
over have been recommending WaterFOG for 


efficient protection. Read the many reasons why in 


Rockwood’s new, illustrated booklet. 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
112 Harlow Street 
Worcester 5, Mass. 


Please send me your illustrated 
booklet on WaterFOG Sprinkler Fire 
Protection. 





IDEAS 


from RCA 





MORE MILEAGE FROM EVERY FOOT OF FILM 


Here’s the new RCA idea that makes every 
16mm film do more work than ever before. 
It’s the RCA magnetic recorder-projector— 
the new 16mm projector that lets you record 
your own sound track on film, and play it 
back in an instant. 


With this new projector, you simply watch 
your picture on the screen and read your com- 
mentary into the microphone. It’s as easy and 
as flexible as a tape recording, because your 
sound track is actually a stripe of magnetic- 
tape material, bonded to your film. Magnetic 
sound stripe can be added to sound or silent 


film (without impairing present sound track) 
for only a few cents a foot. 

In businesses of all types the RCA magnetic 
recorder-projector is at work every day bring- 
ing old films up to date and making new films 
more useful. 

Record your own sound on the RCA mag- 
netic recorder-projector to make a specific 
presentation to every prospect, to make low- 
cost training films, to make your films avail- 
able in any language—for any age or intelligence 
level. WRITE TODAY for literature on the 
RCA magnetic recorder-projector. 














28 RADIO TRUCKS COVER 113,000 SO. MI. AREA 


In a widespread utility operation, RCA 2-Way Radio gives 
daily proof that it can help cut operating costs to the bone. 
With two line trucks, eight cars and eighteen pick-up trucks, 
this power company covers 1100 miles of 66-kilovolt line 
spread over 113,000 square miles. By eliminating back- 
tracking, by providing flexibility in emergencies, this RCA 
2-way radio system enables cach line truck to cover 150 
miles of line. 














ELECTRON MICROSCOPE FOR QUALITY CONTROL 


Now, the compact permanent magnet RCA Electron Micro- 
scope (Model EMT-3) makes electron microscopy available 
for production control. This low-cost unit offers all the speed 
of the light microscope —covers 3 direct magnification ranges 
from the upper limit of the light microscope to 6,000 and 
up to 40,000 X, photographically. It opens new horizons in 
control for many processes in industry. Investigate this 
important instrument for new products and lower costs. 
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TV PROTECTS CRITICAL STEEL PROCESS 
An RCA Industrial TV Camera mounted in the 48-ft. high 
rafters of the U.S. Steel’s Gary (Ind.) Sheet and Tin Mill 
keeps watch on hot-rolled steel strip as it moves 395 feet on 
rollers to the coiling machines. Checking through a 10-inch 
TV screen at his control desk, the operator can immediately 
detect trouble and forestall costly production stoppages. 
In your plant, too, RCA Industrial TV may be able to 
perform a money-saving or guality-improving function. 
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TELEPHONE-TYPE INTERCOM FOR PRIVACY AND SPEED 


For improved interoffice communication, many plants are 
turning to RCA Modernphone. This low-cost system offers 
all the advantages of the standard internal telephone system 
—without the delays encountered when calls are processed 


: 


through a switchboard. To make a call with Modernphone, 
a busy executive simply lifts the handset, pushes a button, 
and he is connected with his party. His message is heard 


clearly —is not broadcast to others in the office 








SEND FOR THESE INFORMATIVE BOOKLETS 
Write: RCA Engineering Products, Dept.26SD, Building 15-1, Camden, New Jersey 
0 RCA Microwave 
© RCA Metal Detector 
O RCA Electron Microscope (Model EMT) O RCA Sound 
0 RCA Broadcast Equipment 
O RCA Audio-Visual Products 


QO RCA Magnetic Recorder-Projector 
O RCA 2-Way Radio 


O RCA Industrial TV 
© RCA Modernphone 
GQ RCA Scientific Instruments 
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HOW BUILDING 16 AIR CONDITIONED. Primary chilled water is cooled to 43.5F in Worthing- 
ton centrifugal refrigeration machinery in sub-cellar, and fed through supply riser (blue— 
“up” arrows) to interior fan rooms which distribute conditioned air on each floor. Chilled 
water circulated through cooling coils takes up heat and dehumidifies air. Water at 55.5F 
is returned to sub-cellar through return riser (blue—‘‘down"’ arrows) to complete circuit. 
Three-way control valves (blue dots—inset) maintain comfortable “‘weather”’ at all times. 
Black lines show circuit of condenser water which serves to liquefy refrigerant. Enclosed 
cooling tower (top of building) reduces condenser water temperature from 107F to 87F. 
Blue lines in facade of building show secondary chilled water system supplying window 
units. Each face of building contains a similar system. 


Tishman Realty & Construction Co., Inc., Owners & duilders ; Emery Roth & 


Sons, Architects ; W. R. Cosentini & Associates, Consulting Engineers ; Raisler 


Corporation, Mechanical Contractor; Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Agent. 


Fully 
air conditioned 
skyscraper 
sets new 
building trend 


@ The 26-story structure now rising at 99 
Park Avenue in New York City will be dis- 
tinctly different from anything ever built in 
Manhattan before. Completely sheathed in 
self-cleaning aluminum, with reversible win- 
dows set with heat-resistant glass, 99 Park 
Avenue will stand as a landmark in modern 
skyscraper construction. 

It will set a new standard in comfort for its 
tenants as well. Dependable air conditioning 
will be provided by a Worthington system 
made up of two 665-ton centrifugal refriger- 
ating units, which supply chilled water to 
38 Worthington-equipped interior fan rooms. 
These distribute cooled and dehumidified air 
to each floor. The centrifugal units will also 
furnish chilled water for window air condi- 
tioners, which will enable occupants to select 
temperatures that meet their individual pref- 
erences. 

Whether you're air conditioning a sky- 
scraper, speeding a super-highway to com- 
pletion, or equipping a hydro-electric plant, 
it will pay you to get in touch with Worthing- 
ton. You'll find that Worthington’s extremely 
diversified and inclusive line of machinery is 
precision engineered to meet your most 
exacting service requirements. Worthington 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION + COMPRESSORS + CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


PEEDWATER HEATERS + INDUSTRIAL MIXERS + LIQUID METERS 
MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION ¢ PUMPS « STEAM CONDENSERS ¢ STEAM. JET EJECTORS 
STEAM TURBINES « WATER TREATMENT APPARATUS + WELDING POSITIONERS 
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THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 


NEW OFFICIALS: Guy Farmer of NLRB (center) and Whitley P. McCoy of FMCS 
(right) confer with Secretary of Labor Martin Durkin (left). Their policies indicate: 


Bigger State Role Is Likely 


NLRB chairman Guy Farmer and new FMCS director 


Whitley P. McCoy would have states take over many cases, 
speeding federal handling of important disputes. 


States may shortly get a bigger share 
of the responsibility for handling in 
dustrial disputes. ‘Two men who are 
assuming important roles in the federal 
government's labor relations machinery 
are firmly convinced that state agencies 
—now given almost no powcr in Cases 
that “affect commerce’—should have 
more authority. 

Guy Farmer, new chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board, savs 
that “philosophically, I favor as much 
decentralization as possible.” He would 
like to have states take over many of 
the labor cases that now burden the 
national board. 

Whitley P. McCoy, new director of 
the Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service (BW—Jul.11°53,p123), — de- 
plores the “unnecessary friction” in the 
past between national and state media- 
tion services. He would like to see 
“qualified” state agencies assume a 
greater role in handling industrial dis 
putes. 

These statements are doubly signifi 
cant because they reflect the top views 
of the Eisenhower Administration— 
which feels that government, and_par- 
ticularly the Washington government, 
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should withdraw as much as possible 
from its far-advanced position in the 
field of labor-management relationship. 
¢ Congress—When amendments to the 
l'aft-Hartley act eventually reach House 
and Senate floors, one almost certainly 
will be aimed at expanding the state 
role in labor relations—by exempting 
small business from ‘Taft-Hartley cover- 
age, if in no other way (BW—May9’53, 
pl74). 

There is strong congressional senti- 
ment for ceding even more jurisdiction 
to states, but it is difficult to write into 
law a specific and detailed division of 
federal-state jurisdictions. Proposals for 
doing that have already brought on 
sharp debate before congressional com- 
mittees; they would almost certainly re- 
sult in a heated floor fight. 
¢ Discretion—Realizing that, Farmer 
has suggested that NLRB should merely 
be allowed to use its discretion to a 
broader extent than now in ceding cases 
to state labor boards. 

He mentioned, in particular, cases 
that come up regularly in retail trade. 
NLRB now handles most of them be- 
cause goods sold in the stores come 
from across state lines and therefore are 





this created a stir 


... with nothing stirring 


VIBRATION and SHOCK 

Problems raised by the enormous 
horsepower and speed of today’s aircraft, 
and increasing use of electronic equip 
ment, have been solved with surprising 
results by Robinson Vibration Control 
Systems. 

These mounting systems keep equip- 
ment free-floating and motionless under 
almost unbelievable conditions of vibra- 
tion and shock. 

Built to last a lifetime 

Robinson Mounting Systems employ 
all-steel, load-carrying cushions of 
Met-L-Flex*. By an exclusive method of 
fabrication, Robinson Met-L-Flex 
cushions are inherently damped, and 
they do not pack down or wear out. 

They are the most durable Mounts 
ever built for air-borne equipment. 

Meets exacting requirements 

Some vibration problems are solved 
with standard Robinson Mounts. Others 
call for specially designed systems to 
give the greatest efficiency and economy. 
An example is the “center of gravity” 
type (illustrated above) developed for 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company. 

This mounting system provides utmost 
stability for equipment which is narrow 
and tall and has a high center of gravity 
location. In this case the center of 
gravity lies in the diagonal plane of the 
mountings. 

Do You have a problem 
in Vibration Control? 

Robinson Mounts are designed for 
light precision instruments, electronic 
equipment of any size or weight, for 
aircraft, ground vehicles and heavy 
machinery. 

If you want to know how this new 
development in vibration control can be 
applied to your problems, write us 
immediately, attention of Dept. BWe2. 


© Met-L-F lez is the copyrighted designation for the all-metal 
resilient cushions developed and pioneered by Robinson. 


ROBINSON AVIATION INC. 


ese 





in interstate commerce. But, Farmer 
says, retailing cases are almost always 
local in nature, and should rightfully be 
handled by state boards. 

In all, about 40% of NLRB’s present 
case load involves small businesses (em- 
ployers of less than 10 persons) and 
firms with a doubtful status in interstate 
commerce. Reduce this part of the case 
load, Farmer urges, and NLRB will be 
able to work both faster and more eff- 
ciently on the bigger, more important 
cases. 

e Changes—Farmer fills a vacancy 
created by the resignation of Paul Her- 
zog, former NLRB chairman. He is the 
first board member named by a Repub- 
lican Administration and reflecting its 
views. ‘Two more vacancies loom this 
year. Paul Styles plans to resign about 

“The drying qualities of MOSINEE Sept. 1, and John Houston’s term runs 

towels are such that one towel will do out in August. That means that by fall, 


the job where it used to take 2 or 3 
of the towels we formerly used.” 





the board majority will be Republican- 
designated (BW—Jun.20'53,p40) and, 
presumably, Farmer’s views on the role 
of NLRB will be the board’s offretal 


Wk apr 
e Mediation—The Federal Mediation 
Towels 


: Conciliation Service isn’t curbed ; 
© So cays the Puschasing Agent of Snlelhoke & Conciliation Service isn urbed as 


a Rochester, N. Y. manufacturer much as NLRB in its authority to cede 
after using MOSINEE Turn-Towl BAY WEST PAPER CO. cases to states. T-H provides that 
service 8 months. And he further 1100 West Mason Street FMCS should avoid intervening in dis- 
adds: Chane 68 SOR GREEN BAY © WISCONSIN putes that have only a minor effect on 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co, interstate commerce, if state or other 
mediation facilities are available. The 
director is empowered to work out co- 
operative agreements with state agen- 
cies, Clarifying the areas within which 
federal and state mediators will operate. 


H i k i infi Despite that, FMCS has kept a pretty 
If if $a question a printing, tight grip on mediation—stepping fre- 
quently on the toes of New York, New 


Davidson has the answer Cia area Michigan, and 


¢ Cooperate—McCoy considers _ this 
@ Top quality printing for less than the usual “unfortunate,” and says: “Instead of 
cost of mediocre printing. pushing state agencies aside, PMCS 
@ Clean, sharp line work . . . excellent half- ought to cooperate with the states to 
tones . . . fine multi-color work, build up and to maintain capable and 
| qualified mediation services—able to 
handle most cases arising within state 


is tled te the of : = & boundaries competently and quickly.” 
SARE EE SQNEENS aay Sy Het S et aoe " This means, he says, that PMCS 


ae ee preeen Pree a2 should concentrate on disputes having 
@ Quick starting and simple operation prevents 3 a possible national impact, or extending 
costly delays. Pe | 3 across state lines, or arising in states 
@ Precision engineering and rugged construc- with no adequate mediation agency. 
tion for years of low cost, trouble-free service. Currently, that could be construed 
@ The only press that does offset printing, dry as most of them. While 42 states have 
lithography and all forms of letterpress printing. facilities for mediation established by 
law or practice, most exist only on 
paper; they are seldom if ever used. 
e Only six states have mediation boards. 
Write for literature . . . and let us Davidson Just 18 employ cne or more full-time 
arrange for a demonstration. There's mediators, and in many of the 18 the 
ae ebiiguien. job has little real importance—whatever 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION Dust disputes arise go to the Federal Media- 


i r Conciliation Servi ither be- 
A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company tion & Concil > 2 


ause the parties won’t accept state 
Dept. 16, 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. cause the | pt stat 
. . 2 mediation or because state aid isn’t 


offered. 


Write for samples and nearest Distributor's name 











@ Full ink coverage and positive stripping of 
even the most heavily inked forms. 


@ The only press that will print and emboss THE 
in One Operation. 
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Enough dust to stop 
102 ordinary motors 


Let just a pinch of these gritty particles inside a motor 
bearing and the result is always the same.. . bearing 
failure. The motor stops . . . production ceases. 

Dust is busy ruining the bearings of ordinary motors all 
the time. Almost every time an ordinary motor is greased 
on the job, little powdery, abrasive specks are pumped 
into the bearing along with the grease. 

Life-Line* motors lick this problem with sealed, pre- 
lubricated bearings. These bearings are packed with grease 
in dust-free rooms at the bearing manufacturer's plant. 
Then the bearing is completely 
sealed (not just shielded). The lubri- feline 
cant stays in... gritty dust stays 
out because you never have to grease 
a Life-Line motor. 

The pre-lubricated bearing is one 
of the many features that make Life- 

Line motors the answer to lower 
operating and maintenance costs. 

REMEMBER: The way to grease a 


modern motor is DON’T! 
*Trade-Mark jJ-21721 


you can Be SURE...i¢ irs 
Westinghouse © 















YOU'LL SOON SAVE TIME VIA THE 


4 Lereins ore shown on the 
construction of this 2700-ft. 
twin bridge across the Cuye- 
hoge River Valley for the Ohio 
Turnpike. Contractor: Horvitz 
Construction Co., Cleveland, 
Ohie, a 16-time Lorain owner. 


LORAINS sAvE TIME AND MONEY 
WHEREVER MATERIALS MUST MOVE! 


When this huge bridge is completed, it will be part of the 241-mile long 
Ohio Turnpike. It’s the first of many structures to be built as part of this 
$326,000,000 state toll road, newest link in our cross-country “dream 
highway."" Many miles and hours will be saved—not to mention lives! 


In its 52 year history, Lorain equipment has contributed much to 
America’s construction projects—large and small. In recent years, 
American manufacturers, too, have applied the speed and economy of 

Lorain equipment to industrial material handling jobs 

fc ... from steel to sand...from raw materials to 
 ememinhs cea finished products. There is a Lorain crane of a 
THEW.LORAIN size and type to fit your needs. Investigate the 


prose many advantages for your plant! 
res vere THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 
NEEDS 
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Labor Adds Up... 


... this year's state law 
changes, finds it held line 
against restrictive moves, 
made scattered gains. 


Six months ago, unions viewed 1953 
sessions of state legislatures with mis- 
givings. They feared that the ascend- 
ancy of the Republican party would 
bring a surge of conservative legislation 
—new curbs on unionism—in the states. 
Many labor leaders considered this a 
bigger threat than the drive to amend 
Taft-Hartley in Congress (BW—Mar. 
28’53,p174). 

Unions are breathing casicr now. All 
but a few of the 44 state legislatures 
that met this vear have adjourned. And 
labor more than held its own, making 
scattered, small gains that at least tech- 
nically reversed a trend to conservative 
or restrictive state labor lav 

Fewer bills considered unfavorable 
bv labor found their way into legislative 
hoppers. Unions channeled their ener 
gics into fights on these with marked 
success. A half-dozen or more right-to- 
work proposals (which would outlaw 
the union shop as well as the closed 
shop barred by federal law) cither were 
beaten by the unions or pigeonholed 
indefinitely. 
¢ No change—As a result, the number 
of state right-to-work laws still stands 
at 12. The states with them are Ari 
zona, Arkansas, Georgia, lowa, Ne 
braska, Nevada, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. The Virginia law 
has been held by the Supreme Court 
to ban peaceful picketing when the ob- 
jective—and result—is to keep nonunion 
men from their jobs. This court ruling, 
which may apply also in at least some 
of the other states, was what stung 
unions into concerted action on right 
-to-work legislation. 

Four other states—Florida, Colorado, 
Kansas, and Wisconsin—have less re- 
strictive laws against compulsory union- 
ism, and a number of others impose 
curbs of some kind against picketing, 
boycotts, or strikes (BW —Mav9’53, 
pl76). Legislatures made no changes 
in these laws in any of these states this 
vear, with one minor exception. That 
was Arkansas’ adoption of a bill for- 
bidding pickets to interfere with the 
progress of railroad trains 
e Plus and Minus—There were a few 
modifications, however, in other types 
of labor ‘legislation. 

Oregon created a Division of Labor 
Elections and set up procedures to in- 
vestigate labor-management complaints. 

North Dakota repealed a law requir- 
ing unions to file financial reports; 
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Yes, gentlemen, there’s more fish caught with wire 
rope than ever nibbled at a baited hook. Satisfying 
America’s appetite for nutritious seafood is a stupen- 
dous job, calling for fleets of fast, powerful trawlers 
that net their catches in prodigious quantities. To 
hold and haul in the heavily !aden nets, the fishing 
industry annually uses millions of feet of wire rope. 


KW 
Ln 


Catch fish with wire rope?P (| 


ep. Bf A, 
N 44 F 


There’s a good chance the fish you eat comes to 
your table with the help of Wickwire Rope. Because, 
for over half a century, Wickwire Rope has “grown 
up” with the nation’s fisheries. As in so many other 
activities where wire rope is used, the men who man 
the fishing fleets have a high regard for its strength 
and durability under the toughest conditions. 


A YELLOW TRIANGLE ON THE REEL IDENTIFIES WICKWIRE ROPE 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Abilene (lex.) * Denver 
Houston * Odessa (Tex.) * Phoenix © Solt Loke City * Tulsa 

PACIFIC COAST DIVISION—Los Angeles * Ookland 

Portiond * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston * Buffalo * Chattanooga 

Chicago * Detroit * Emlenton (Pa.) * New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia 


WICKWIRE ROPE 
(FI : 





Your Breakfast 
is Better... 


ee because of 
Allis-Chalmers 
Sifters! 


LARGE SHARE of the food items on the 
A spical family breakfast table are processed 
by Allis-Chalmers Sitters. Shown is the Circle 
Sifter, newest of a complete line designed and 
built for a wide variety of industries. 








This multi-purpose sifter—like others in 
the line—cleans and screens not only foods 
such as flour, cereals, sugar, coffee and spices 
but also plastics, cork, talc, drugs and a host 
of other dry granular products. 


Dust-tight, compact, self-contained 
operating with a true, gyratory sifting motion Circle Sifter, 3-sieve 
.. the Circle Sifter is designed for quick, easy changeover 
from one application to another, simply by changing 
sieves. This adaptability factor makes it particularly useful 
in the food, animal feed, grain milling, chemical, brewing, 
distilling and pharmaceutical industries. or 7 shallow sieves 


unit. Also available 
with either 4, 5 or 6 


standard sieves, 


Circle is an Allis-Chalmers trademark, 


Machinery and Equipment to Help People Produce More, 
Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO— BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. Q.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 





union clection procedures were also set 
up. 

The trend in the Midwest to anti- 
discrimination laws continued. So far, 
Colorado, Indiana, and Wisconsin have 
mandatory laws against discrimination 
in employment. Kansas enacted an 
“educational” law this year, and Iowa 
appointed a study commission to make 
recommendations to the next legisla- 
ture. The only mandatory antidis- 
crimination law passed this year was in 
Alaska. 

Statutory wage floors went up in a 
few places: from 50¢ an hour to 60¢ 
in New Hampshire and from 40¢ to 
65¢ in Hawaii. Nevada’s minimum for 
women and minors was raised from 50¢ 
to 75¢. 

About a thousand bills on work- 
men’s compensation were introduced 
and about 150 were enacted. Benefits 
and ceilings were raised and other fea- 
tures were liberalized. Kansas and Ok- 
lhoma joined the states that cover 
occupational diseases in their compen- 
sation laws. That leaves only Missis- 
sippi and Wyoming without coverage. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Merger of the AFL Blacksmiths and 
Boilermakers has been completed after 
long negotiations. Charles J. MacGow- 
an, who headed the Boilermakers, be- 
comes first president of the new Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers & Help- 
ers. John A. Pelkofer, who headed the 
smaller Blacksmiths, becomes general 
vice-president of the merged union 
and head of its Blacksmith Division. 
The new union claims 153,000 mem- 
bers. 
7 
A shift of 2,800 Westinghouse Electric 
meter plant employees in Newark from 
the United Electrical Workers (Ind.) 
to the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers (CIO) is being fought 
by UE, which says a vote to disaffiliate 
was “illegal.” According to UE, only 
300 of the 2,800 attended the meeting 
at which the shift was proposed. An 
NLRB vote probably will be necessary 
to decide the argument. 
> 


Pay cut negotiated between Goodall- 
Sanford, Inc., and United Textile 
Workers Union (AFL) brought quick 
criticism by the Textile Workers Un- 
ion of America (CIO)—which called the 
S¢ reduction “shameful and indefensi- 
ble.” The CIO union, alert to bargain- 
ing problems the cut may pose for it, 
savs it considers “a pattern against wage 
cuts” firmly set in the woolen-worsted 
industry despite the Goodall-Sanford 
contract. 
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cleans 
as it 
dries 
as if 
cools 
the 
air 
you 


breathe! 


4.------------------------------------------- 


Now, comfortable coolness on the hottest days—air condi- 
tioning at its best with the revolutionary new 1953 Crosley. 


, 


But more! Crosley “conditions” air. Cleans it of dirt, dust, 


soot. Dries air—eliminates ‘“‘sticky-weather” humidity. 


Circulates air without bothersome drafts. Ven:lates yout 


room all year round. Exhausts stale air—whisks away odors. 


Put yourself in the CROSLEY Comfort Zone—see the five 


new 1953 models at your Crosley Dealer's today. Crosley 
Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corp., Cincinnati 25, Ohio, 


SET YOUR HEART ON CROSLEY 


Model ACE-75 D 


Put Yourself in the CROSLEY Comfort | | Zone 


in Canada: Crosley Radio and TV, Limited, Toronto, Montrea: 
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Your office 
can have a 


postage meter! 


@ Even the smallest office can afford 
this desk-model postage meter. 
The DM is worth its low cost in 
convenience alone! 
@ In the first place, you get rid of old 
fashioned adhesive stamps, and stamp 
sticking, a stamp box, and frequent trips 
to the postoffice to buy postage. 
@ You always have the right stamp on 
hand for any kind of mail—print it as you 
need it, directly on the envelope. With 
your own small advertisement, 
too—if you like. 
@ The DM supplies postage for parcels 
on special tape. Has a moistener for 
sealing envelope flaps. Keeps track of 
postage used on visible registers, Can be 
set for as much postage as you want 
to buy — and protects postage from loss, 
damage, theft. Saves time and effort in 
mailing —and saves postage! And 
anybody can operate it. 
@ Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration. Or send the coupon. 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates. 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 


& PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 


* Meter 


Offices in 93 cities in 
U.S. and Canada 







Uv 


7% C 
» ¢ 
heal ; 
> 
Prtney-Bowes, Inc 


1488 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

Please send free _) booklet, () wall chart to: 
Name 

Firm 

Address sit 
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The Third 


Late last year, the Broadway Theatre 


in New York City tried an experiment 
on the movie-going public. The experi- 














Dimension 


ment was Cinerama—a filming and pro- 
jection 
startling illusion of depth and reality. 


system that gave pictures a 
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an Industry Changes Its Product 


In the whole history of experiments erama—or one that, in its early stages, way Theatre in droves, packed the 
on the public, it would be hard to find seemed more likely to have ushered in house night after night. And before 
one as immediately successful as Cin- an epoch. People flocked to the Broad- long, almost the entire U.S. motion 
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can do more! 
rma te rscnenietee 


Eight Drill Heads can be 
controlled from one timer, 
Just set timing dial in Timer 
panel and actuate Switch. 


Dumore Automatic 
Drill Head with Cycle Timer 
puts difficult job on a 
paying production basis 


HH“: how an Eastern precision 
instruments manufacturer 
solved the deep hole drilling prob- 
lem of chip clearance. The job in- 
volved drilling No. 56 holes, 
Yy-inch deep, in aluminum Tri-Act 
Spacers. 

Due to excessive breakage and 
runouts common when handlin 
this kind of work on a standar 
drill press, that method was not 
considered. Instead, a Dumore 
Automatic Drill Head with Cycle 
Timer attachment was put to use, 
Now, a single drill usually pro- 
duces up to 1885 holes without 
breakage or resharpening. 

Result — the job is on a paying 
production basis of 60 pieces per 
hour, 

This high output is possible be- 
cause the Cycle Timer attachment 
causes the drill to retract at set 
intervals during the drilling of each 
hole. As the drill retracts, chips are 
automatically cleared and coolant 
can be applied to fullest advantage. 

For details, see your Industrial 
Distributor or write: 


PRECISION TOOLS 
—— THE DUMORE COMPANY —= 


1331 Seventeenth St. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Tool Post Grinders @ Flexible 
Sheft Tools © Hond Grinders @ 
High-Speed Drilling Equipment 





“ ..Cinerama is considered 
tops artistically .. .” 
3-D starts on p. 60 


picture industry was stampeding in the 
same direction. Three-dimensional 
movies had won their case. An industry 
was changing its product. 

¢ Problems—This shift to 3-D reached 
fantastic proportions once the dam 
broke. Optimism right now is at an all- 
time high. Everyone is convinced that 
some version of 3-D is here to stay, 
though it’s still too early to say whether 
it'll be Cinerama or one of the other 
systems (chart, pages 60, 61). 

At the moment, Hollywood is up to 
its cars in readjustment problems. 
There’s an inventory of $300-million 
worth of the old product in the vaults. 
Hollywood is wondering what will hap- 
pen to it, and how much of the old 
equipment and plant used for the “‘flat- 
ties” can be salvaged for the ‘‘deepies.” 

From the technological point of 
view, however, it has been practically 
a bloodless revolution. The reason is 
that most of the “new” techniques are 
actually old stuff that has been kicking 
around the studios—with no takers—for 
decades. Technicians were ready and 
waiting for the change. 
¢ Boom—The real revolution has been 
at the box office. The depression that 
had settled over the movie industry 
after the war seems to be lifting. Deep- 
ies like Bwana Devil, Man in the Dark, 
and House of Wax are well on the way 
toward joining the all-time top money- 
makers. 

But the 3-D pictures aren't the only 
ones drawing crowds. Standard pictures 
seem to be doing well, too. The next 
few months, when the first big crop 
of pictures filmed in the new tech- 
niques reaches the theaters, will tell 
the story. 

At the moment, public reactions are 
mixed. Some people like 3-D. Others 
are already fed up with it. Thev’re say- 
ing: “You can have just so many things 
thrown at you and then the novelty 
wears off.” 
¢Choice—The big problem facing 
both studios and theaters is which type 
to back. The dozen or so new methods 
can be separated into four basic types. 
Choice of the right one is a multi-mil- 
lion dollar question, but it has to be 
made pect: ores eval the public’s 
interest is lost. Here are the pros and 
cons for each system: 

Cinerama is generally considered tops 
artistically. It gives the viewer a feel- 
ing of being inside the filmed scene. It 
uses three projectors to show a pano- 
ramic picture on a wide, deeply curving 
screen. Its biggest drawback is cost. 

The special filming and projection 
equipment is expensive; a bigger labor 


force is necessary in both studio and 
theater; and the extra-wide screen can 
be installed in most theaters only after 
much rebuilding. Cinerama productions 
will therefore be limited to long-run 
road shows, in perhaps 100 cities, where 
there is enough steady business to 
justify the expense of converting both 
the projection and sound equipment. 

It was pretty obvious from the be- 
ginning that the multiprojector type 
of production used for Cinerama was a 
luxury that most of the world’s 95,000 
theaters could not afford. ‘The problem, 
therefore, was to find a simpler and 
cheaper way of providing a similar ef- 
fect. 

Stereo 3-D was thie 
swer. It was pioneered largely by Nat- 
ural Vision Corp.—organized by Mil- 
ton and Julian Gunzburg, and camera 
technician Friend Baker. ‘They tied 
together two cameras, which took in- 
dividual pictures for each eye. Polarized 
glasses separated the pictures for the 
viewer in the theater. 

The transition to 
smooth. Technicians like John Arnold, 
head of the camera department at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, had worked 
with it for 35 years. When the order 
came down to make a 3-D picture, it 
took Amold only 18 days to recruit and 
train a crew, secure equipment, and 
start production. 

The sets used for 2-D pictures can 
also be used for stereo 3-D—though 
they must be built more carefully. 
With 2-D, artists can paint light com- 
ing through a tree and paint the shadow 
on the floor. But 3-D would give this 
away. Even so, backdrops can be sal- 
vaged. And stock 2-D shots can often 
be used in 3-D films by projecting 
them on a screen and rephotograph- 
ing them. 

One big problem is titling. The tech- 
nicalities ay stereoptic filming make it 
hard to photograph, clearly, a title that 
is superimposed on a background scene. 

Stereo 3-D has come a long way in 
the last few months. The new Gunz- 
burg double camera was a big step for- 
ward. The two cameras are mounted 
with the lenses facing each other. In 
between are two finely adjusted mirrors 
that reflect the scene into the camera 
lenses. The lenses see slightly different 
pictures—just as human eyes do. 

There are several other new stereo 
cameras now in use. MGM, for exam- 
ple, has what it calls an ‘‘all purpose” 
camera. One camera shoots straight 
through in the standard manner. The 
other, facing at right angles to the 
scene, takes its image from a mirror. 
The negative from the straight-through 
camera will make a good print for ordi- 
nary 2-D projection if the 3-D bubble 
bursts. 

CinemaScope: Just when it seemed 
that Stereo 3-D was to be Hollywood's 


industrv’s an- 


stereo 3-D was 
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NEW THRU.TRAILER SERVICE 
CALIFORNIA 
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A Summit tractor pulling a P-1-E semi-trailer away from the Chicago terminal docks. 


Toy P-f-E Truck Again Available 


Temporarily unavailable during the 
fecent aluminum shortage, the popu- 
lar toy P-I-E tractor-semi-trailer is 
again on the market. The toy is an ex- 
cellent facsimile in miniature of stand- 
ard P-1-E equipment and is sturdily 
built of aluminum and painted with 
the company’s name, trademark and 
distinctive trim. Manufactured in Los 
Angeles, it is on sale nationally in de- 
partment stores and retail toy outlets. 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 

DENVER. COLORADO 
ELKO, NEVADA 
ELY, NEVADA 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


MILWAUKEF 


U. of Denver Opens 


School of Transportation 


The University of Denver has an- 
nounced the opening of a School of 
Transportation beginning with the 
spring quarter. A part of the College 
of Business Administration, the course 
will lead to both Bachelor's and Mas- 
ter's degrees. The Freshman and Soph- 
omore years cover general business 
courses and upon completion of these 
the student may pick his major in the 
field of motor, rail or general transpor- 
tation. In announcing the new course, 
Denver joins the many other univer- 
sities throughout the country that have 
recognized the importance of trans- 
portation and the career opportunities 
of traffic management. 





YOU ARE INVITED... 
Transportation clubs are cordially invited to 
visit P-1-E terminals in their communities. 
Complete tours may be arranged by con- 
tacting the local P-1-E District Manager. 











PACIFIC 


TERMINAL & SALES OFFICES 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA (GENERAL OFFICES) 
OGDEN, UTAH 
P OCHE, NEVADA 
POCATELLO, IDAHO 
RENO, NEVADA 
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INTERMOUNTAIN 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF, 
ST. LOUIS, MissOURI 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


LAND 


New Service to Cut 
° ° 
Shipping Time 

The Pacific Intermountain Express 
Co. and Summit Fast Freight Inc. have 
inaugurated a daily thru-trailer opera- 
tion between California and Cleveland 
to provide faster service for shippers 
and receivers of motor freight in both 
areas. 

The new service gives shippers a 
direct daily service between the two 
points without transfer of cargo at 
Chicago. Under the new arrangement, 
eastbound and westbound freight is 
carried in P-+I-E trailers pulled by 
Summit tractors east of Chicago and 
by P-I-E tractors west of Chicago. 


Similar Service to Other 
Points Available 

An arrangement similar to that be- 
tween P-I-E and Summit has been 
operating successfully since March of 
1951 when P:I-E and Mid-States pio- 
neered scheduled thru-trailer service 
between California and New York. 

Thru-trailer service on volume ship- 
ments is available to many other 
points, and scheduled operations for 
L.T.L. freight to other Midwest and 
Eastern cities will be announced 
shortly. 

Complete information on the new 
California to Cleveland service is avail- 
able at all P-I-E and Summit offices. 


EXPRESS 


GAN JOSE, CALIF 
STOCKTON, CALIF 
TOPEKA, KANGAS 


BAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. WICHITA, KANBAS 


WASHINGTON. 9. C. WORCESTER 








EASIER MID-YEAR TRANSFER 
WITH THE NEW 


STAXUAMKKN 


Self-Staching TRANSFER FILES 


The Only Fibre-f 


DRAWER FILE 


No, 611 Larren size 
UNITS are self -stacki 

with factory applie 

steel side-platesandhor- © 
fzontal stackers bearing x 
total drawer content 
weight at four points 


No matter how high you stack these new TRANS- 
FER FILES, each drawer works perfectly...no 
bulging, no sticking. Each unit is complete, yet 
each becomes part of a sturdy steel structure. 
Units can be bolted side by side. Metal drawer 
pulls, and grey finish on corrugated fibre-board 
produce neat front office appearance. 
Clip this ad to your letterhead 
for details and price list. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 5, Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, Illinot 


AUTOMATIC EMERGENCY LIGHT 


Model 
2ATW 


it's the most COMPLETELY DEPENDABLE emer- 
gency light ever built! When regular lights 
fail... this new Big Beam turns on instantly 
— provides hours of illumination. The battery 
is charged to capacity at all times by an en- 
closed trickle charger. Your customers deserve 
Big Beam quality and dependability. 


FS. \Q Ps 7 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC HAND LAMPS 
Medel 166 

This sealed beam model is one 

of many types of Big Beam 

portable electric hand lamps 

used in thousands of plants 

and worehouses throughout the 

country, Learn more about the 

complete Big Beam line. 


@®> Write for Literature Today 
U-C LITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


4 West Hubbard St, Chicago 272, IIllinors 





“... producers can’t forget 
flatties entirely .. .” 


3-D starts on p. 60 


new product, Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Corp. dropped a bombshell. It 
had secured rights to a trick wide-angle 
lens called an anamorphoser, developed 
by French scientist Henri Cretien 
some years ago. Fox planned to devote 
its entire production to the new method 
~—which is called CinemaScope. (Tech- 
nicians refer to the system as “ribbon 
screen” projection.) 

The first production of this type to 
be released is a $4.5-million film ver- 
sion of the best-selling novel, The 
Robe. Its premier is scheduled for 
Oct. 1, but by March enough of the 
picture had been filmed to give the 
trade a look. Fox announced that the 
special lenses required would be licensed 
to the industry. The catch: Only 
three such lenses were available, and 
it would be months before produc- 
tion could supply the industry with 
what it needed. Hollywood was so im- 
pressed with the ribbon-screen product 
that other studios immediately began 
developing their own versions. 

CinemaScope, like Cincrama, uses 
a wide, curving screen. It takes in 100 
degrees, as compared with Cinerama’s 
145 degrees. But it uses only one cam- 
era and one projector. ‘The lens takes 
a wide picture and squeezes it on to 
standard 35mm. film. A compensating 
lens in the theater projector spreads 
the picture out again, to cover a screen 
almost twice as wide as standard. Con- 
version costs for the theaters are fairly 
high, but Fox has already lined up 
about 4,000 theaters (out of about 
18,000 in the U.S.). 

CinemaScope has had its share of 
production problems. Because vou dis- 
tort the picture on the film, then rec- 
tify it on the screen, your camera and 
projector lenses must match perfectly. 
Lenses have to be focused simultane- 
cusly and calibrated with extreme pre- 
cision. 

Because of the larger area to be 
photographed, set lighting is trickier. 
Scts have to be built broader because 
the lens sees more, and shallower so 
that the background will be in focus 
with the foreground. This means rela- 
tively little extra cost—though it poses 
new design problems. 

An atin of CinemaScope is 
that the wide-angle lens can see much 
more than a_ standard lens without 
changing its point of view. ‘This means 
fewer camera setups. Because of this, 
l’ox was able to film The Gladiators— 
to be released after The Robe—in 36 
days. A few vears ago it would have 
taken 60 davs. The cost saving was 
$280,000. 


Wide-screen compromises are at- 
tempts to cut down the costly theater 
rebuilding and screen lighting prob 
lems posed by wide-screen single-pro- 
jector techniques such as Cinema- 
Scope. 

The width of a conventional screen 
is 1.33 times its height. In technical 
terms, its “aspect ratio” is | to 1.33. 
Every movie theater in the country 
is built around this figure 

CinemaScope’s aspect ratio is 1 to 
2.55. Before an exhibitor can screen 
a CinemaScope film, he may have to 
knock down walls and do a good deal 
of rebuilding. He'll also have trouble 
getting enough light behind the film 
to put a clear picture on the bigger 
screen, 

To minimize his _ troubles 
film studios are trying wide-angle tech 
niques with lower aspect ratios than 
CinemaScope. These ratios range 
from | to 1.85 up to | to 2.00. 

These lower ratios, technicians sav, 
will also let the exhibitor shift back 
to conventional pictures if he wants 
to. He can mask the 1.33 film off at top 
and bottom by using an aperture plate 
on the projector, to give more width 
than height. This can’t be done effec 
tively above an aspect ratio of | to 1.66 
Stereo 3-D can be shown, too, using 
a wide-screen compromise technique. 
¢ Stereophonic Sound—Almost every 
body agrees the new movies are im 
proved by use of stereophonic sound. 
That is, the sound must come from 
that section of the screen where the 
action is taking place. As an actor 
moves, the sound must follow him. 

To this end, Cinerama uses sound 
from six speakers scattered around the 
theater. This requires six separate 
sound tracks and six separate soundmen 
to handle them in production as well 
as in projection. It’s expensive 

CinemaScope minimizes the labor 
problem by squeezing four sound 
tracks onto the standard 35mm. film. 
A special attachment to the projector 
picks up the sound magnetically and 
distributes it automatically to different 
horns in the theater. 

Others using the technique ar 
sticking to the separate sound track. 
MGM's sound people prefer 
it eliminates the problems of trving to 
put more cquipment on the projector 
¢ Still 2-D—In spite of all the excite 
ment over 3-D of one sort or another, 
the movie producers can’t forget the 
old flattics entirely. Drive-in theaters, 
which are the most prosperous end of 
the business these days, feel thev can’t 
use any of the 3-D systems that have 
been inverted to date. And _ there’s 
always the foreign market. And so no 
matter which svstem they choose, the 
studios will still have to keep on turn- 
ing out regular two-dimensional movies 
as well as the new 3-D. 
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Iron Curtain... American Style 


With 500 million people behind the iron curtain of totalitarian- 
ism it is time to consider the individual enterprise system we 
have in America—symbolized by the aluminum ingots moving 
into a Harvey reheating furnace, above. Our system was 
designed to multiply the wealth, not divide it. Individuals 
labored, profited from their labor, saved, invested in com- 
petitive enterprises, and prospered. Millions of other individu- 
als freely invested a share of their own wealth in the ownership 
of these enterprises, confident that tomorrow can always be 


made better than today. As a result of this confidence America 
has become rich in things money can buy and richer in things 
money cannot buy. Let us hold onto this confidence. Harvey 
Aluminum is a product and an advocate of free competitive 
enterprise . .. American style. Our integrated team of research 
specialists, metallurgists and engineers, backed by 40 years of 
experience, is ready to help you solve any problem that in- 
volves the use of aluminum extrusions. For the detailed story 
of how Harvey can help, contact a Harvey Field Engineer. 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM...FOR INDUSTRY... 


After reheating to temperatures as high as 800 degrees F., 

the ingots are placed in giant extrusion presses such as the 

one at the right. Proper control of ingot temperature and ex- -— 
trusion pressure accounts for the high 

warpage resistance, close tolerance and 

fine-grained structure of Harvey 

Aluminum extrusions. 


HARVEY 


luminum 


DIVISION OF HARVEY MACHINE CO., INC, 
TORRANCE—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


An independent facility producing special extrusions, pressure forgings, bar stock, forging stock, tubing and related mill products. 





FREEDOM 
TO 
MOVE 


No longer must industry huddle jam-packed 
in the large centers of population or confine 
its locations close to where steel rails are laid. 
The American road and the motor truck which 
go everywhere have given American business 
its new freedom . . . a freedom to move. They’ve 
made possible the decentralization of industry 
so vital in this atomic age. 

Trucks bring raw materials into plants and 
carry finished products away. The flexibility 
of truck service—its speed and efficiency — 
have outmoded even the necessity of locating 
plants near sources of raw material and de- 
sired markets. Employees, too, find a new 
freedom in these decentralized plant loca- 
tions which allow them more room for living. 

And so trucks which have revolutionized 
transportation in 20 short years—now carry- 
ing 24 of the nation’s freight tons—have also 
changed the industrial map of the nation. 
When the trucks roll, the nation prospers. 


if you’ve got it—a truck brought it! 


American Trucking Industry yyy 
Ay} 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. ©. 
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Equipment Policy... 


. . . and the problems 
of replacement will be re- 
searched by a new center at 
Ilinois Tech. 


For all the money that is poured into 
new and replacement equipment cach 
year, management men know mighty 
little about sound, businesslike equip- 
ment policy. That’s not so much a 
matter of personal ignorance or indif- 
ference; it’s simply because there seems 
to be a general lack of knowledge in 
this field. 

How does a production manager 
know when a tool or machine is ob- 
solescent? How does he determine 
whether to repair the old machine or 
buy a new one? And what type or size 
machine should he buy to do the job 
that will best carry its benefits through 
to the company income statement? 

To fill in these gaps—and to sell 
business on the idea of modernization 
and replacement—Machinery & Allicd 
Products Institute, a federation of trade 
associations in the industrial equipment 
ficld, has been doing a lot of work on 
the engineering and economic aspects 
of equipment policy. Four years ago it 
sponsored publication of a study, Dy- 
namic Equipment Policy, which cata- 
loged about all that was then known 
on the subject. This study became a 
textbook in enginecring economics, 
both for colleges and industry. 

e Center—This fall MAPI will launch 
a new venture calculated to build up 
gencral knowledge in the ficld. It will 
finance the establishment of a National 
Center of Education and Research in 
Dynamic Equipment Policy at Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago. Ob- 
jectives of this center will be threefold: 

e'l’o train people for industry. 
There will be not only graduate and 
undergraduate courses in capital equip- 
ment and replacement for students, but 
also conferences and seminars for in- 
dustrial and business executives 

e To conduct research in the ap- 
plication of equipment policy. 

¢ To inform industry of progress 
in this field 

Last week Illinois Tech designated 
Prof. Gerald J. Matchett as director of 
the National Center. A member of the 
department of business and economics, 
he will work under Dr. Pearce Davis, 
department chairman 

Contract between MAPI and Illinois 
Tech covers five years, but it is hoped 
the program will be continued indefi- 
nitely. For the need is great and grow- 
ing. The school says it could place 
many more graduates in engineering 
economics than it turns out. 
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HOW TO OPEN THE DOOR 
TO PRODUCTION ECONOMY 


ase 


New design approach 
explores production 
economies with plastics 


A fresh approach to cost reduction, reported in a 
new Monsanto management study, lies in design- 
ing for production economy — with plastics. Thanks 
to this new trend in design thinking, manufacturers 
in many product fields are now cutting production 
costs by as much as 50 per cent. 


Faster cycles . . . elimination of machining, 
painting, assembly and other finishing operations 
— made possible by plastics — are now prime con- 
siderations right at the conception of the product. 

For the full story of how manufacturers are cut- 
ting costs with the new approach to design prob- 
lems, send for your free copy of Monsanto’s new =| 
management report. Just use the coupon below. 520m momsanve Pages 
Also—if you would like individual assistance with Hants Nhawalatiat 
your materials problem, call on the Monsanto ; "Tan eect 
Technical Council—a board of experts in plastics, 
who will be glad to advise you on any questions 
related to plastics. si, i) FREE—Send for your product 


design report today. 
Mail the coupon below. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAI, COMPANY 
Plastics Division, Room 1228, Springfield 2, Mass 


Please send me your report on the new approach to product design 


MONSANTO tom 


Company 








Address 





City, Zone, State 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKING Pee ET ia ee 
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ONCE AND FOR ALL 
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a Is depreciation 
“anybody’s 
guess: : 


Depreciation is an im- 
portant and measurable 
element in determining 
costs, profits, and taxes. 
Through property anal- 
yses and remaining life 
studies, the factor of 
variance in measuring 
depreciation may be 
reduced to a very nar- 
row range. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Tracerlab: Middleman for 


@ Tracerlab, Inc., is the pack leader in a fast growing 
business. Last year it chalked up sales of $3-million. 


@ The company gets radioactive material from AEC, 


processes it, sells it—-and equipment to go with it—to anyone 


who can use it. 


Industry is just now finding applications for such 


products in measuring, gauging, trouble-shooting. 


One field of atomic energy has lately 
acquired all the earmarks of a mail- 
order business. 

It’s the field of radioactive isotopes 
and chemicals, and the electronic equip- 
ment that is used with them. Indus- 
trialists are fast discovering that these 

roducts—whose raw materials come 
ivi the nuclear reactor of Oak Ridge 
—can be ordered as easily as a factory 
pump, or a carload of stecl. The radio- 
actives can be used, simply and cheaply, 
in a wide range of applications from 
the laboratory to the production line. 
You can use them for measuring the 
flow of a liquid, checking product 
quality, locating trouble spots. 

¢ Tracerlab—The radioactive dust of 
the first atom bomb had hardly settled 
when the industry started growing. 
Right now, there are about 80 different 
firms that specialize in radioactive ma- 
terials and measuring equipment. 

Tracerlab, Inc., Boston—the pioneer 
in the ficld—is leading the pack in its 
sales and variety of products. Its cata- 
log lists over 250 products—isotopes 
and chemical compounds—that are ra- 
dioactive. And to handle these “hot” 
products, a customer can also choose 
on a whole raft of measuring equip- 
ment. You can buy a small badge for 

srsonal wear that tells whether you’ve 
Pad an overdose of radioactivity, or a 
complicated gauge that controls the 
quality of your product through “hot” 
measurements. 
¢ Middleman—Actually, Tracerlab is a 
middleman between its customers and 
the Atomic Energy Commission in its 
handling of the radioactive materials. 
But it’s a middleman that must be able 
to turn chemistry as well as dollars 
around. Here’s an example of how it 
works in that role: 

Cannon Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., developed a new silicone auto- 
mobile polish, called Lecton. It wanted 
to sheik its polish against a competi- 
tive hard-wax product for staying 
power after several washings. Tracerlab 
did the trick by putting a radioactive, 
Cobalt-60, into both polishes. The 
polishes were put on several auto fin- 
ishes, and given washings with soap and 


water. Afterward, measurements of the 
radioactivity in the finishes were com- 
pared with the original radioactivity of 
the polishes. The difference between 
the two told Cannon the useful life of 
the products. 
¢ Process—The radioactive life of Co- 
balt-60 and the roughly 250 other radio 
chemicals processed by Tracerlab be- 
gins in AE:C’s atomic reactor at Oak 
idge, Tenn. There, Tracerlab’s raw 
materials are cither direct products of 
the reactor’s fission, or have been ex- 
posed to its fission process. Either way, 
they become radioactive. Some com- 
mercial users of radio chemicals buy 
them in this form directly from AEC, 
ordering from the commission’s catalog 
of radio isotopes. 

However the customer gets them— 
whether straight from AEC or from a 
processor like Tracerlab—he must first 
get clearance from AEC. And, for 
safety’s sake, he has to have the per- 
sonnel and equipment for handling the 
hot isotopes. 
¢ On Prescription—Many users want a 
radio chemical that’s not listed by AEC, 
or one that’s purer than those supplied 
by Oak Ridge. Tracerlab gets into the 
act by handling both those needs. It 
gets frequent shipments of raw ma- 
terials from Oak Ridge. In quality, the 
materials are a hodgepodge of impuri- 
ties. So Tracerlab first puts the ma- 
terials through upgrading operations. 
They are chemically separated and puri- 
fied into different clement 

After that, the elements are turned 
into more than 250 radioactive com- 
pounds by synthesis. The chemicals 
are the same as those that go into many 
intermediate and end products as raw 
materials, except that they have the 
added feature of being radioactive. 
That’s what makes them useful in in- 
dustry. Since the radioactivity of some 
elements is short-lived, and would end 
before delivery to 2 customer, Tracer- 
lab makes its compounds on a prescrip- 
tion basis—processing them when an 
order actually arrives at the plant 

Tracerlab also manufactures equip- 
ment to go with its radioactive prod- 
ucts—handling equipment, measuring 
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Radioactives 


and grading devices in which radio- 
actives are used, and the like. 

The company does 20% of the busi- 
ness in this fast-growing new field. It 
processes one-tenth of the radioactive 
materials AEC puts out. Its sales last 
year were $3.3-million. 
¢ Loss Leader—Tracerlab, and the rest 
of the industry, use a system something 
like the loss-leader technique of the 
faster-moving retail markets. Tracerlab 
sells a customer radioactives first. If the 
customer is a newcomer to the tech- 
nology, he must also buy some basic 
equipment that will make the radio- 
active do the job for which it was in- 
tended. Chances are, too, that the cus- 
tomer will find more uses for the radio- 
actives, and buy still more equipment. 

The petroleum industry is one mar- 
ket that fits this sales pattern. It’s one 
of the most active industries in finding 
new uses for radioactives. Salt Lake 
Pipe Line Co., a subsidiary of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California, radioactively 
“tags” the interfaces—the boundaries 
between different liquid products—of 
the petroleum shipments through its 
pipelines. Geiger counters announce 
the arrival of a radioactive interface at 
a pumping station. This way, a station 
can spot an arriving product, and trans- 
fer it, without getting some of the fol- 
lowing product mixed with it. 

The interface tagging is only now 
catching on in the industry. But it will 
probably lead to other applications of 
radioactives, which means sales in 
equipment. The next step after inter- 
face tagging is toward automation of 
pipeline operation. With radioactives, 
it’s possible to operate pumps and 
valves automatically at pumping  sta- 
tions, turn them on and off without 
human control. Right now, that’s off 
in the future. But to do the job, the 
customers will have to buy equipment 
to go with their radioactive materials. 
¢ The Slowpokes—Beginning last year, 
Tracerlab’s industrial market started 

rowing faster than any of its others— 

axon colleges, research laboratories. 
Some industry experts admit that’s a 
late start in adopting a cost-cutting 
technique that’s been around for so 
long. Until now, medical men and 
scientists have been the best customers 
of radioactives. One reason is that this 
group—especially the medical half—lacks 
the competitive atmosphere of industry. 
The word travels quickly whenever a 
better method comes up. 

The slowpokes in industry aren’t al- 
together to blame, though, for not get- 
ting into the field before this. There 
are two other reasons why an industry 
man might not warm up to the tech- 
nology: Some potential customers are 
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Looking for an 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 
in the Elmira, N.Y. Area? 
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23.35 Choice Acres Now Available in 


LACKAWANNA LANO 


Located at Elmira Heights, N. Y., in 
the center of an area of heavy indus- 
try, this plot of level well-cleared land 
is adjacent to U.S. Steel’s American 
Bridge Company plant and is ideally 
suited to light or heavy manufactur- 
ing or warehousing operations, 


Zoned for industry, the property has 
highway frontage on two sides and is 
served directly by the main line of the 
Lackawanna Railroad, Its strategic 


position facilitates both the assembly 
of supplies and the distribution of fin- 
ished goods to major Eastern markets. 


To the South are the rich anthracite 
coal fields of Pennsylvania, while the 
area itself provides an abundance of 
water and electric power. Salt and 
limestone deposits are close at hand. 
Skilled and unskilled labor is plenti- 
ful and living conditions are excep. 
tionally favorable. 


For detailed, confidential information about this and 
other desirable plant sites in Lackawanna Land, with- 
out obligation, please contact: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, 
Room 1720, 140 Cedar Street, New York 6, New York 
Phone BArclay 7-2500 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BUFFALO 
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SUNDSTRAN 


: tools when profits are 


threatened Todays profit protectors 


are machines embodying modern methods of pro- 
cessing. In milling and turning operations 
Sundstrand engineers will be glad to help you 
determine the most profitable method and 
machine for your plant. There is no obligation 
for this Engineered Production Service. 


Additional Data 


This new folder explains Sund- 
strand “Engineered Production” 


and what you can expect from its 

application to your metal working 

—- Write today. Ask for 
ulletin BW333. 


SUNDSTRAND 


D 
* MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


SUMP ST EARNS 


/ 


holding back because they don’t like 
the intervention of AEC, through its 
regulations, in strictly industrial mat- 
ters. The other handicap is that some 
of the industrial applications aren't 
completely foolproof by the standards 
of industrial engineers. Repair work 
isn’t simple on equipment using radio- 
actives; it needs highly skilled—and 
high-paid—experts. 

e Answers—William FE. Barbour, Jr., 
Tracerlab’s president, feels that the firm 
will slowly overcome these customer 
hurdles. They're nothing new to 
Tracerlab. In the early days of the in- 
dustry, the company went through 
some rough pioneering that has since 
made life easier for newcomers in the 
business. 

Air freight carriers, for example, 
originally turned thumbs down on 
carrying products that had a radio- 
activity greater than that of the phos- 
phorescent numerals on a watch. Yet 
fast transportation is a must for some 
short-lived isotopes. Tracerlab had to 
talk long and loud before it convinced 
the carriers that there’s no danger in 
handling the prescription-type radio- 
actives it makes. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 








Balking: Two and possibly three of the 
10 companies slated to operate heavy 
metal-shaping presses for the Air Force 
may abandon their projects because the 
Air Force has decided to require them 
to supply buildings to house the ma- 
chines. Companies likely to drop out 
are Reynolds Metals Co. and Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. Harvey 
Machine Co., Inc., may also relinquish 
its part of the program. 

« 
Lorothidol, a new antiseptic agent in- 
troduced by Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. 
of Cincinnati for use in detergent, cos- 
metic, and pharmaceutical products, is 
being tested in the textile industry. 
Preliminary studies are said to show it 
may prevent mildew on fabrics by arrest- 
ing the growth of molds and fungi. It 
is also said to eliminate the cause of 
perspiration odors in adults’ and chil- 
dren’s clothing. 

. 
Chemical expansions: Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp. has just completed the first 
plant in the United States (at Lake 
Charles, La.) for tonnage production of 
hydrazine (used in drugs, photographic 
chemicals, soldering fluxes, foam rubber, 
insecticides). . . . Linde Air Products 
Co., a division of Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., is planning a $13-million 
plant at Long Reach, W. Va., to make 
silicones (used in water-repellent ma- 
terials, heat-resistant paints, electrical 
insulation). 
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IMPROVES QUALITY 


Non-ferrous tubing annealed in this furnace at a 
rate of fifty pounds per minute has such uniformity 
in grain size that differences cannot be detected. 
Oxidation is minimized by a reducing atmosphere, 
proportioned and kept at constant pressure 

by a mechanical mixer. Temperatures up to 
1200° F. are used, depending upon the type 

of anneal required. 





Results from this Selas furnace are typical of 
those achieved through the use of Improved 
Heat Processing ...a term embodying im- 
proved methods and modern equipment. 


Used in all types of industries, 
Improved Heat Processing is popular 
for ferrous and non-ferrous metal 
working and treating. Further in- 
formation on any Selas process 
will be sent upon request. 


*Improved Heat Processing 


? D ‘ 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA S*%) 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNSYLVANIA 


Heat Processing Engineers for Industry + Development + Design + Manufacture 





What bulk materials do you handle? 


Versatile Fa RQUHAR 


Trough Conveyors 
will move it faster 


with 


Frank Casilio& Sons,> 
@ concrete block com- 
pany in Bethlehem, 
Pa., moves aggre- 
gates from heopper- 
bottom cars to storage 
bins, with the aid of 
this Ferquher Con- 
veyor and Car Un- 
loader. 


GGREGATES, dirt, coal, chemi- 
cals, wet cement — Farquhar 
moves them all, saving you man- 
power and time. Farquhar Trough 
Conveyors are dependable, engi- 
neered to move material efficiently 
and to give you trouble-free service 
for years. Their low feed end makes 
them perfect for unloading hopper 
bottom cars, in combination with 
Farquhar Car Unloaders. Where 
loading is done by hand, the low feed 
end permits scraping of material to 
the carrying belt. If you handle any 
bulk material, Farquhar Trough 


OLIVER FREE! 
Farquhar 


CONVEYORS 


Gentlemen 


POWER-BELT 
AND 
GRAVITY 
CONVEYORS 


Firm 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
! 
i 
| 


City 


less labor! 


<A mid-west firm finds its Farquhar 
Conveyor, with the Farquher Car 
Unioader, makes short work of un- 
loading phosphate from cars to stor- 
age piles. 


Conveyors can save you money by 
saving you time and labor. . . and 
pay for themselves in a short time. 

Whether you move coal, gravel, 
sand, aggregates, cartons, boxes, 
bundles, bales, or any kind of bulk or 
packaged materials—horizontally or 
from floor to floor—Farquhar can cut 
your handling costs to rock bottom! 
One or more of the complete line of 
Farquhar portable, semi-permanent 
power-belt or gravity conveyors will 
solve your handling problems. Our 
engineers will be glad to consult with 
you ... at no obligation! 


“Owners Report" — a booklet of case 


histories of money-saving conveyor 
installations. 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 
Conveyor Dept. U-O1, York, Pa. 


Please send me my free copy of “Owners Report.” 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
Easy-to-Hitch Corn Picker 


A detachable corn picker that can be 
easily fastened and unfastened from a 
farm tractor has been developed by 
J. I. Case Co. ‘To mount the picker for 
use, the farmer simply drives his tractor 
into a U-shaped framework and_ at 
taches the picker by use of hydraulic 
controls without even leaving the tr.c 
tor seat 

The picker is made in one-row and 
two-row models. On the two-row mod 
cl, speed of the elevators ving the 
ear com to a trailing wagon can be 
varied to toss the corn to the front, 
middle, or rear of the wago 

Case, which thinks its picker will 
permit the farmer to use his tractor 
to better advantage, expect have the 
new equipment available at dealers in 
time for the upcoming corn harvest. 

e Source: J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


Anti-Mold Wrapping 


A new cheese wrapping has been de- 
veloped that will effectivel 
and, under certain circumstances almost 
completely prevent, the growth of mold. 
It’s currently being market-tested only 
for cheese, but seems to have possi- 
bilities for packaging meats and other 
foods as well. 

Milprint, Inc., Milwauk 
printing firm, has developed 
of applving sorbic acid ¢ 
materials. The chemical incorpo 
rated into a wax-coated — material 
called Milpure. The acid is_ trans 
ferred directly to the che surface 
areas, where it retards mold growth 
without affecting the appearance, taste, 
or normal microbiological curing of 
cheese. 

The new development mean a 
sizable saving for the che« industry. 
Last vear about 10-million lb. of the 
1,195,215,000 Ib. of che produced 
in the United States 
through growth of mold inside the 
moistureproof wrapping sumer 
size units. 

Milprint claims this is the first mold 
inhibitor package to be approved as 
nontoxic by the Food & Drug Ad 
ministration. During the 10 vears 
somewhat similar ideas w tried but 
had to be discontinued use ot 
toxicitv. At present one major cheese 
processor ‘s successfully using a mold 
inhibitor that is added dir to the 
cheese before it is packa 

Sorbic acid, which is vital in the new 
package, is similar to some of the con 
stituents of butter fat but until re- 
cently was rarely found outside the 
laboratory. (It’s not to be confused 


retard, 


package 
1 method 
wrapping 


wasted 


| 
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ow JESSOP 


makes a Steel 
sandwich to 


save you money! 


Under a highly-prized patented 
process, Jessop is able to build a 
sandwich of fine corrosion-resistant 
stainless steel sections, permanently 
bonded to mild carbon steel slabs, so 
that after rolling, gleaming plates of 
superlative quality stainless-clad 
steel appear. The stainless analysis 
may be in accordance with any rea- 
sonable standard and the percentage * 
thickness may be from 10 to 50 
percent 

Jessop customers find great value 
in this ‘‘sandwich-made” steel. It 
has forming advantages, price ad-* 
vantages, and it saves vital mate- 
rials. This is one of the most widely 
used of Jessop’s specialty steel prod- 
ucts since nearly every industry has 
found an application and a saving 





thereby. But that is not the prime 
point of this story. A few other com- 
panies make stainless-clad steel, but 
we claim they can’t match us, be- 
cause we want business so much we'll 
give better service to obtain and keep it. 
Send us an order and find out. 


“\ 
a, 
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Your safe 


1 Brake lines of Bundyweld 
give you the extra protection 
they've given to millions of mo- 
torists during billions of miles 
of motoring safety. No hydrau- 
lic brake failures from brake- 
fluid leaks or broken brake-tube 
walls in your car. 


Stop here was 
planned by strangers 


2 You get Bundyweld protec- 
tion in those all-important oil 
lines, too. Bundyweld is leak- 
proof, extra-strong, trouble-free. 
So much so that it’s used in 
95% of today’s passenger cars 
in an average of twenty vital 
applications each. 


You're cruising along the highway. You have to stop sud- 
denly. You do. Your safe, sure stop was planned by strangers 
— the men who engineered your car. They made your brake 
lines as leakproof, shockproof, vibration-proof as possible. 
They made your brake lines of Bundyweld Tubing, fifteen 
times stronger than necessary to protect your life. 


| a 

3 Your gasoline lines take 
heavy punishment from flying 
stones and from severe vibra- 
tion during your car’s life. They 
don’t leak, don’t collapse, don’t 
get you into trouble. They're 
raade of tough, rugged, double- 
walled Bundyweld Tubing. 


Why you're safer with Bundyweld Tubing 


1 Bundyweld Tubing be 2 We 


gins as a single strip of 
tough, copper-coated steel. 


carefully 
single strip like this, make 
it into a double-walled tube. 


roll the 


it in a furnace, 


3 We take the tube, fire 
where 
copper bonds with the steel. 


the ing; double-walled, 


copper-sealed, leakproof, 


4 Result: Bundyweld Tub- 
strong, 


4 If you have power steering 
or want it, you'll be glad to know 
Bundyweld safety goes with it. 
Unfailing lines of Bundyweld 
Tubing in power steering mech- 
anisms help the manufacturer 
of your car give you completely 
reliable power steering 





Bundyweld 
Tubing 


“The lifeline of your car" 
BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 
DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 














with ascorbic acid or vitamin C found 
in citrus fruits.) A few weeks ago 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. be- 
gan commercial production of syn- 
thetic sorbic acid so that the supply 
problem has been solved. 

¢ Source: Milprint, Inc., 4200 N. Hol- 
ton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Flooring That Fights Oil 


Makers of flooring and flooring ma- 
terials for plants have been perpetually 
plagued by damage done when oil and 
grease scep in. The obvious solution 
is some sort of resistant floor and many 
products are aiming at that goal. One 
of the latest is a flooring material called 
Sylox announced by United Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

Svlox is a form of cement that’s 
highly resistant to absorption of oil, 
grease, fats, and solvents of all kinds, 
according to the maker. It comes pack- 
aged in units with ingredients pro- 
portioned to cover a predetermined 
arca. No outside ingredients need to 
be added, not even water. 

The new cement product can be 
applied directly over old surfaces of 
concrcte or wood and is available in a 
choice of several colors. The recom- 
mended depth of covering is 4 in. 

e Source: United Laboratories, Inc., 
16801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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A highly conductive gasketing mate- 
rial will shicld radio and _ television 
equipment even under difficult con- 
ditions of high receiver sensitivity and 
low signal strength, says E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., maker. The 
gasketing material is made of alumi- 
num-wire screening filled with Neo- 
prene. 
. 
A portable instrument for evaluating 
the intensities of odors in the labora- 
tory or processing plant has been de- 
veloped by Odor Instruments, Inc., 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
The company says it can be used for 
establishing processing standards and 
for quality control. Complete with air 
compressor it sells for about $350. 
aa 


Multicolor effects can be obtained with 
one spray application of Plextone, a 
paint just coming on the consumer 
market. Globules of color in the paint 
retain their own identity to give a tex- 
tured effect on the wall. The paint can 
be scrubbed, a damaged spot can be 
touched up without repainting the 
whole wall. Maker is Maas & Wald- 
stein Co., 2121 McCarter Highway, 
Newark, N. J. 
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rn Houston, Texas refinery 


OO barrels of crude oi! daily 


Permutit lon Exchangers 
deliver highest purity 
makeup for... 


Mess high-pressure boilers 
require makeup water free of most 
minerals, Untreated, Shell’s water 
supply would cause heavy scaling 





Automatic Permutit Zeo-Korb® 
units remove metallic cations from 
Shell's well water. 





i ve 
Automatic Permutit S units remo 
remaining troublesome minerals. 





and corrosion . . . costly replace- 
ments of boiler tubes and process 
equipment. Silica deposits would cut 
turbo-generator output, make for 
costly shut-downs. 


Permutit Ion Exchange units were 
installed. They remove virtually all 
dissolved solids . . . deliver makeup 
that is purer than most distilled wa- 
ters—at far lower cost. 


For aid in solving your water prob- 
lems, write to THE PERMUTIT 
COMPANY, Dept. BW-7, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y., or 
Permutit Company of Canada Ltd., 
§975 Jeanne Mance St., Montreal. 


M | ® 
PERMUTIT 


fon Exchange and Water 
Conditioning Headquarters for Over 40 Years 


tered Trade Mark 
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Blast furnace at Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


—_ 


* 


ee Te 


ad 


formerly produced an excess of pig iron. 


But now . 


“ 


PRESIDENT AVERY C. ADAMS (above, left) looks on happily as company’s new hot-sheet mill at Allenport, Pa., gets a workout. Execu- 
tive vice-president E. M. Barber (center picture), sales vice-president A. R. Maxwell, Jr., and treasurer R. M. Hillman (right), together with 


Pittsburgh Steel Branches Out 


As so many other steel firms have 
been doing in recent months, Pitts- 
a Stee} Co, pointed with pride this 
week to a shining new mill. But this 
time, there was a difference. 

Pittsburgh Steel was showing its new 
hot-sheet mill, but what it was pointing 
out, actually, was a shining new com- 
pany—the newest old producer in the 
trade. A widely revamped, widely mod- 
ernized property—with a bad financial 
history to live down. 

lor years a marginal producer, Pitts- 
burgh Steel has been reoriented to be- 
come a moncy maker in tomorrow's 
market. ‘That's its one basic goal— 
bigger, more regular earnings. And it 
expects to achieve them, even though 
industrv leaders and the investing pub 


76 


lic have been a bit glum on the subject 
of steel carnings prospects for some 
time. 

In the last three and a half years, 
Pittsburgh Steel has made a good start 
toward its goal. It’s true, of course, 
that these years have been an excellent 
time to make money in the steel busi- 
ness, if you were ever going to. Off- 
setting the effects of high taxes, mount- 
ing costs, and ceiling prices, there has 
been an insatiable demand. But Pitts: 
burgh thinks it can keep it up and do 
still better. 


|. Start from the Bottom 


Forty-six months ago, Pittsburgh 
Steel was closing out a poor vear with 


an inventory recession already showing 
up in gencral business. A pension 
strike in the steel industry was com- 
plicating an inflated cost picture. Net 
mcome was to be under $900,000. Re 
turn on sales—which themselves would 
be off more than 20% —would be barely 
over 1% after taxes. 

If this were really the start of the 
long-feared postwar depression, then 
life at Pittsburgh Steel promised to be 
very dreary indeed. But if the com 
pany staff, looking into the crystal ball, 
saw anything resembling such a pros- 
pect, they couldn’t have been more 
wrong. 

But life at Pittsburgh Steel since 
1949 has been anything but dreary. 
There has been a lot of money earned, 
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- others on the team watch the results: operations vice-president P, E. Sance (above, left), chairman Joseph H. Carter, and Maxwell 
(center). At right, Adams and Maxwell look over a “cobble”—sheets that went wrong—in working out bugs in the operation by which 


for Steady Growing 


and even more spent. There has been 
a staggering burden of work, and at 
least as much progress. The financial 
bonanza the company has enjoyed isn’t 
the point. The point at Pittsburgh 
Steel is the use that has been made of 
the time and the cash and the expan- 
sion opportunities that were available 
to all business over that period. Few 
steel companies have used them any 
more thoroughly. 
¢ Problem of Balance—Whien Avery C. 
Adams became president of Pittsburgh 
Stecl on Mar. 1, 1950, he faced one 
basic problem that no executive could 
have missed. That was carnings—too 
few of them and too irregular. 

The reason for this was also plain to 
him as a veteran steel] man. 
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The property was cripplingly unbal- 
anced as between steel making and 
steel finishing plant. And to Adams’ 
way of thinking, there was an equally 
serious imbalance in finished fice ng 

The company was long on capacity 
to make things that sell—at low profit— 
only in really booming markets. It was 
short on capacity to make things that 
scll—at higher and more profitable 
prices—whenever any steel is being sold. 

The finishing plant it did have was 
concentrated in wire, a product that 
was declining in percentage of stecl 
sales—and tubes, which were gaining, 
but very slowly. It wasn’t even in the 
flat-rolled steel market, the industry’s 
pater ye er | line and one of the 
most profitable. 


e Low—As a result, th 
revenue-producing ability was low. It 
could operate at capacity only when 
steel demand was so high that other 
producers couldn’t make all the ingot 
they could finish. That's a 
that has occurred surprisingly often in 
the last dozen years of war, boom, and 
half-war. But historically, the indust: 
operates at something under 75% of 
capacity—and nobody bu 
When the industry as a whole operated 
at 70%, Pittsburgh Steel could run it 
blast furnace plant at only 46%, it 
open hearth shop at only 56%. And 
when you operate that much of you 
plant at that low a level, it’s 
deed, to niake any mone 


compat 


situation 


ingots then 


hard, i 


ll. How to Move Up 


All this was so plain that Adams had 


to spend relatively little time finding 
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this 
, nd 


boiler room paid for itself 


-»-in less than 2 years! 


a) 
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STEAM GENERATORS 


Four years ago, this Rhode Island mill was inadequately heated 
at a fuel cost of $44,000 per year. Then three fully automatic 
SUPERIOR Steam Generators replaced their obsolete boilers. 


Fuel costs were cut to $22,000 per year.. 


. and in less than 


two years those SUPERIOR boilers had earned their total cost. 
Now they're paying dividends! 


Obsolete boilers cost more than you think. If you don’t know 
your steam costs, start digging for gold right in your own boiler 


Superior Steam Generators are completely inte- 
grated steam plants including boiler, burner, 
and all essential controls. Capacities to 600 
4. p. for pressures to 250 p.s.i. or for hot water. 


for performance you can BA NK on 


SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC. 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


room. In addition to cutting fuel 
costs, the boilers above pro- 
duced more steam than that re- 
quired for heat... process steam 
which sold for $14,000 last 
year. Compact, as well as effi- 
cient, they saved space which 
was rented for $1800. There 
were further savings in plant 
personnel. 

Write for the name of your 
SUPERIOR representative and 
our completely descriptive 
Catalog 506-F. 





out what the problem was. Instead, 
he could get to work almost immedi- 
ately on solving it. By June 30, 1950, 
there had been developed and approved 
substantially the expansion program 
that has been carried out. 

But financing it—in one bite—ap- 

peared impossible. Then, in October, 
Congress reinstated accelerated amorti- 
zation as a spur to industrial expansion. 
That cleared up the immediate finan 
cial troubles by reducing the borrowing 
needed and speeding up the pay-back 
possibilities. 
e Plans—In December, Adams began 
investigating the possibilities of a 
merger with Allegheny-Ludlum Steel 
Corp. Allegheny-Ludlum as a steel pro- 
ducer is much the opposite of Pitts- 
burgh Steel. For example, it bought 
pig iron, of which Pittsburgh produced 
too much. It was _ semi-integrated, 
while Pittsburgh was an integrated pro- 
ducer. It was in the flat-rolled busi- 
ness, which Pittsburgh was not. In 
numerous ways, the physical properties 
of the two were strikingly comple- 
mentary. 

But Adams did not rely on this pos- 
sibility alone. Back in November, he 
had applied for fast write-off certificates 
covering a broad expansion program. 
This called for more open-hearth capac- 
ity, a new high lift blooming-slabbing 
mill, improvements in the blast fur- 
naces, heavy additions to soaking pit 
capacity, and an 82% step-up in finish- 
ing facilities, including both hot- and 
cold-rolled sheet mills and auxiliary 
equipment. 

Thus, when the merger negotiations 
with Allegheny-Ludlum fell through in 
April, 1951, Pittsburgh wa idy to go 
ahead on its own. 

Adams recalls that one of 
actions in those early day 
the directors a chart presenting the 
30-year growth, since 1920, of flat- 
rolled steel in relation to all steel prod- 
ucts. It showed that flat-r stecl 
had grown from 13% to of all 
production—with a rising trend line. 

Then he went on to another chart 
showing that the first 10 steel produc- 
ers had from 30% to 70% of their 
finishing facilities in flat-rolled prod- 
ucts. Irom that time, Pittsburgh Steel 
has been heading for the flat-rolled 
market. 
¢ Fulfillment—Most of Adams’ program 
is now complete. Modernization has 
added 12% to iron-smelting capacity. 
Reconstruction of the 12 open-hearth 
furnaces from 150-ton to 250-ton ca- 
pacity has boosted steel] melting capac- 
ity 48%-—to 1,560,000 ton The 
company shipped its first last 
month. The new blooming-slabbing 
mill, which rolls ingots into blooms 
(for tubes and wire) or slabs (for sheet 
or strip), is now operating—and that 
broke one big bottleneck. 


his first 


to show 


lled 


hects 
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Two new soaking pits—where ingots 
are readied for the blooming mill—are 
also operating. ‘Three more will be 
working by next January, and then the 
last bottleneck will have been shat- 
tered. 
¢ Prize Exhibit—Ajl these improve- 
ments are at Monessen, Pa. Half a 
dozen barge miles away along the Mo- 
nongahela, at Allenport, is the rest of 
Pittsburgh Steel's $62.8-million ‘‘Pro- 
gram of Progress.” And it was there 
that the company invited a crowd of 
reporters to watch its new hot-sheet 
mill perform. 

The mill, actually, is only one of 
numerous additions. ‘There are very 
modern heating furnaces, a pickling line 
for cleaning and descaling the steel, a 
temper mill, and truck-rail-barge ship- 
ping facilities, all modern. A cold-shect 
mill is still under construction, due in 
operation carly next year. Allenport 
has a spectacular finishing line for oil- 
well casing. Pittsburgh Steel says it’s 
the fastest and most automatic in the 
industry. 

But all in all, it’s the hot-sheet mill 
that symbolizes the new Pittsburgh 
Stecl. 

And it’s in sheet and other flat-rolled 
products that Adams sees the future of 
the company. He says of himself: “If 
I know anything, it’s sheets—and I’m 
completely confident of their steadily 
increasing demand.” 


lll. Money Problems 


Laying out such a broad expansion 
program was a major problem, but 
financing it was even worse. Especially 
when you start with an over-complicated 
financial structure, $5.6-million in pre- 
ferred dividend arrears, and a record of 
no common stock dividend since 1930. 
The ability to generate lots of cash 
quickly and regularly, as accelerated 
amortization and a rearmament econ- 
omy will let you do, was by no means 
the whole answer. 

First, you needed $62.8-million to 
buy and install the new plant. Money 
to clear up dividend arrears, retire a 
small 7% preferred issue, and retire 
an old $6.5-million mortgage debt to 
clear the way for a new bond issue 
brought the total bill to $72.9-million. 

Part of the arrears were cleared up— 
and the annual preferred dividend re- 
quirements reduced—by an exchange of 
stock late in 1950, and the remainder 
for cash early in 1951. The exchanges 
increased common stock holdings by 
46% despite that long no-dividend 
record. 
¢ Purchase—About this time Pittsburgh 
Steel acquired the Thomas Steel Co. at 
Warren, Ohio, a very profitable pro- 
ducer of high-value strip and coated 
specialties. There were several reasons 
for this: 
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SIitee1aset 


You will Dump 
High Costs, too... 


when you install the Dempster-Dumpster 
System of bulk materials handling. 


Manufacturers over the nation have learned to eliminate the 
costly and inefficient method of handling bulk materials with 
conventional dump trucks, drivers and loading crews. You can 
equip one truck with a hydraulically operated Dempster- 
Dumpster. Then, inside or outside buildings at convenient 
accumulation points, you simply place detachable Dempster- 
Dumpster Containers, in capacities up to 4 times that of con- 
ventional dump truck bodies, with each designed to suit the 
materials to be handled—be they solids, liquids or dust . . . hot 
or cold ... bulky, light or heavy. Containers shown at left, all 
handled by one Dempster-Dumpster, are only a few of the many 
available or that can be built to meet your needs, The Dempster- 
Dumpster, operated by only one man, the driver, serves scores of 
containers—one after another, as shown below. 

You eliminate trucks standing idle. You eliminate re-handling 
of materials. You eliminate loading crews. You increase efficiency, 
sanitation and good plantkeeping with this Dempster-Dumpster 
System—the lowest cost method of bulk materials handling ever 
devised! Write to us for complete information. Manufactured 
exclusively by Dempster Brothers, Inc. 





DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 473 Dempster Bldg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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e Thomas melted no steel, and its 
profitable business was thus at the 
mercy of producers from whom it 
bought hot-rolled coils. 

e Thomas had an i ng carn 
ings record. Its net cqualed Pitts 
burgh Steel's preferred dividend require 
ment. 

e The property could be had 
wholly for a stock exch with no 
cash required. It wasn’t ¢ p—Pitt 
burghi’s balance sheet sho 1 item of 
$6.3-million in excess of ‘Thomas’ book 
value. But it produced ig powcr! 
for Pittsburgh. 
¢ Wherewithal—Pittsburg! borrowed 
$25-million from Metropolitan Life on 
a 20-vear, 3.75% first mortgage issu 
due in 1971. It got $5-million in five 
year loans from five banks at 3.25%, 
paid off $1-million last v« And it has 
$10-million in loans from two sheet 
metal customers—Chrvsler and Packard 
—payable in five years on a formula in 
volving shipments to them. Pittsburgh 
expects to pay off these loans in 1956 
or 1957. 

Cash generated by Pittsburgh’s a 
celerated amortization certificates will 
amount to $40.8-million the end 
of 1958. But most of it till to be 
realized. Through last Dec. 31 the com- 
pany had thrown into its expansion pro 
gram $13.7-million in retained earnings, 
and figures it can add at least $5-million 
more this year. 

What with depreciation and amorti 
zation, and money from sale of stock 
interest in an unaffiliated company, 
Pittsburgh figures a total cash inflow of 
$75.3-million against the cash requir 
ments of $72.9-million for the recapital 
ization and expansion program 
¢ Progress—Despite the financial de- 
mands of the program, Pittsburgh late 
in 1951 announced its first common 
dividend in 21 vears—a 2 stock divi 
dend, which has been continued at the 
rate of 2% quarterly ever since 

Adams has said he would never rec- 
ommend a cash dividend until the ex- 
pansion program is “very well in hand.” 
He concedes it’s nicely in hand now, 
but the first half of 1954 calls for some 
very heavy drains on cash for income 
taxes, bond interest, and short-term 
accruals, 

With the new plant almost complete 
and fiscal requirements adequately cov- 
ered, that leaves Pittsburgh only one 
major problem: Will it be able to sell 
the stuff it has worked so hard to be 
able to produce? 


IV. Skeptics Take Notice 


There are many reasonably knowing 
people who concede that Pittsburgh 
Steel has come a long way since 1949. 
But they argue that any steel maker 
should have fared well in such a market. 
Let’s observe, they sav, how it does 
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Donald McKay did it this way... 


Hydro-dynamics plagued Donald Me- 
Kay, greatest of the Clipper Ship de- 
signers. Lacking modern precision in- 
strumentation, he designed ship hulls 
on a basis of the experience he had 
gained through trial and error. 





€ 


The Navy does it this way... 


Hydro-dynamic problems are solved by U.S. Naval Archi- 
tects at the David Taylor Model Basin by dynamic model 
tests. Before a new ship is built, a scale-model of its hull, 
fitted with propellers and pressure gages, is propelled at 
carefully controlled speeds to determine how much is re- 
quired to drive the full-size ship’s hull. As many as 60 
simultaneous measurements are made on Consolidated 
recording oscillographs of pressures varying from 1/100 
pound to shocks strong enough to cause structural defor- 
mation on the models. From these dynamic studies all 
problems of design are solved and the performance of the 
future ship is known before its keel is laid. 


@ ¢ € 


You can profit by their experience this way. . . 


For progress and profit thousands of industries are pre- 
checking product performance with dynamic instrumenta- 
tion as the Navy does, Consolidated provides engineers the 
finest analytical tools available today. In addition to 
electro-mechanical instruments for dynamic recording, 
Consolidated makes many types of mass spectrometers and 
the Leak Detector, left, for research, product development 
and process control—data-handling equipment such as 
analog-to-digital converters and electronic computers. 
These instruments can help locate and eliminate trouble 
in your products before it occurs. Our consulting staff is 
ready to help you on projects of this type. 


Consolidated Engineering 


CORPORATION ANALYTICAL 
300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 15, California INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Sales and Service through €E¢€ INSTRUMENTS, INC., a subsidiary with offices in: 
Pasadena, New York, Chicago, Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Dallas. 





This “FF” explosion cost $55,000 


It could happen to you... 


IT COULD HAPPEN, and it 
could be costly . . . if your present 
““safeguard’’ responds slowly. 

Today, insurance companies re- 
quire autothatic safeguards for 
commercial and industrial burners 
to shut off fuel in 2 te 4 seconds 
after a burner Flame Failure [FF]. 
Relatively few flame failure safe- 
guards now in use can satisfy that 
requirement. Most of them ac- 
tually require more than a minute 
for response. If your safeguard is 
that slow, you may be relying on 
no protection at all! 


Don't delay in replacing slow, 
half-safe controls with the mod- 
ern, fully-approved FIREYE Sys- 
tem . . . the only complete and 
instantaneous safeguard for all 
types of fuels. With FIREYE, an 
electronic ‘‘eye’’ works with the 
speed of light when a burner 
flame goes out, to cut off fuel and 
signal operating personnel 

Thousands of installations prove 
FIREYE has no equal for relia- 
bility. Can be applied to oil, 
gas, coal burners ‘‘overnight’’— 
for a negligible investment. 


when steel has to be sold again, not just 
rationed out. 

To this, Adams has his answer in 
product mix—something of which Pitts- 
burgh Steel can be proud at last. He 
figures on selling 52% of output in 
sheet and strip, 27% in tubes and 21% 
in wire and wire products. By junking 
the old mix—one-third tubes, one-third 
wire, one-third semi-finished stecl—he 
figures not only on selling more but 
selling half of it at distinctly higher 
prices. 

But suppose the market doesn’t hold 
up to current boom levels? 

Adams answers that unless there are 
cancellations, his first year’s output of 
the flat rolled is already sold. And he 
says: 

“We're programming out sheet and 
strip facilities at 3% of the market. Is 
it unreasonable to assume that a sales 
organization which has secured 10% 
to 12% participation in the tubular 
products market and 7.5% in the wire 
product market is going to fall flat on 
its face when it shoots for 3% partici- 
pation in the sheet market?” 
¢ Veteran—But perhaps as persuasive as 
any argument is Adams himself, and 
the men he has gathered around him. 
He’s been in the steel business since 
1919, when he joined Trumbull Steel 
Co.’s open-hearth department, and has 
been selling the stuff quite success- 
fully for almost as many year 

In 1936, for example, he became 
manager of sheet sales for Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. Later he was sales 
vice-president of Inland Steel. Late in 
1939 he became sales vice-president 
and a director of U.S. Steel Corp. of 
Delaware—which is about as high as 
you can go on the sales side in the 
steel business. After the war he sold 
steel in the export-warchouse business 
in New York. Adams later reentered 
the operating steel business with Ports- 
mouth Stecl Corp. and Detroit Steel 
Corp. 
¢ Staff—Since he took over at Pitts- 
burgh Steel in 1950, the place hasn’t 
been the same, and the management, 
too, has a bright new look. Smart 
young Allison R. Maxwell, Jr., is sales 
vice-president. E. M. Barber, who was 
president of Thomas Steel, is execu- 
tive vice-president, and M. J. Bair, also 
from Thomas Steel, is general sales 





Play Safe! 
Send Now! 


Why take chances? Even with modern equipment, the chances 
are 4-to-l you do not have complete flame-failure sofeguards. 
Send for this new “primer” on explosion hazords that 

tells how you can make simple checks on the protec- 
® 
tion you now have. 


manager. 

Joseph A. Hague was promoted to 
handle wire sales. Richard Jenkinson, 
from U. S. Steel’s sheet sales group, 
heads the new sh. ct-strip sales staff at 
Pittsburgh. Richard Durr, a former 
General Motors purchasing man, is in 
charge of Pittsburgh’s new Detroit sales 
office. 

All in all, that gives Pittsburgh Steel 
practically a whole new sales depart- 
ment to carry out the ambitious sales 
ideas of its president. 


[ comsustion CONTROL CORPORATION 
Dept. 887, 718 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Send booklet, “Guarding Your Properties Against Flame Failure Explosions” , 


Covering the U. $. A.—and | none ee, 
Canada, factory-trained field engi- | Firm 
neers provide “know how” of flame- 
failure safeguarding with FIREYE. 











| Address... 
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Preventing corrosion was of prime importance in design- 
ing and constructing four Hortonspheroids at the Gulf 
Oil Corporation’s refinery, Port Arthur, Texas. Gulf 
reports “To combat corrosion while maintaining con- 
stantly the 50° F. temperature required for the butane 
stored in these spheroids, we chose FOAMGLAS insula- 
tion because its sealed glass cells irisure that it will 
stay dry.” 

The fact that this rigid, cellular glass insulation stays 
dry inherently also means that Gulf can count on it to 
retain its original insulating efficiency. Gulf engineers 
know that insulation that can get wet not only can cause 
corrosion of costly equipment, but such equipment is 
no longer adequately insulated. 

FOAMGLAS benefits Gulf in other ways, too: It is 
fireproof and acidproof, will not rot and has high com- 
pressive strength. 

If you would like to have a sample of FOAMGLAS and 
read how it can be used profitably in your business, please 
write Dept. F-73... 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


One Gateway Center © Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


FOAMGLAS 


the stay-dry insulation 





Insulation Contractor: 
Thermal Products Company, Housten, Texas 
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Pittsburgh Corning 
also makes 
PC Glass Blocks 





America 
does business on 


For all business uses— 
letterheads, envelopes, 
office forms—use the best 
paper for the purpose. 
Ask your printer to 

show you samples of 
Nekoosa Bond. Its crisp 
crackle will tell you that 
here is a strong, well-made 
paper. And you'll know 
from its smooth surface 
that—letterpress or 
offset—Nekoosa Bond 
takes every kind of 
printing beautifully. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 
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BOND 





Yy 
MADE IN U.S.A. 








Strategy of Resort Airlines is mapped by president Sternberg (left), 
board chairman Davidson, executive v-p Harold L. Graham, Jr. 


THE PRODUCT 
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Resort’s payoff is its “flying houseparty” idea for packaged all- 
expense tours. Caribbean routes are now being expanded. 


Building Air Tour Trade 


You wouldn't think a company that 
ran up a $604,704 operating loss and a 
$409,674 net loss in 1952 would be 
bristling with confidence in 1953, but 
that’s how it is with Resort Airlines, 
Inc. 

This year could make or break Re- 
sort. It puts its long-term hopes in air 
cruises~—although 90% of operating 
revenucs now come from military and 
other charter flights. Resort's ace is its 
unique certificate from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to operate escorted all- 
expense tours, which it calls “flying 
houseparties” (picture). 
¢ No Competition—No other scheduled 
airline has a certificate like Resort's, and 
it took Presidential intervention to win 


this one from CAB. President ‘Truman 
recommended award of the inter- 
national certificate in 1949, but diff- 
culties over landing rights delayed regu- 
lar service till 1951. 

Other airlines also sell package tours 
in the Caribbean, but not on the in- 
clusive basis of Resort. ‘Thes 
chiefly Eastern and Pan 
don’t regard their packages a 
competitive with Resort. And 
scheduled airlines, including An 
Northwest, and Capital, 
folders jointly with Resort 

The competitive distinctions are: 

e Although Resort flics to Miami 
from New York, Philadelph Wash- 


ington, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 


urlines— 
Amcrican— 
directly 
everal 
crican, 
issuc 
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Parts engineered of Du Pont nylon plastic 





need no oiling... promise 20 years’ service 


In designing a new lightweight, port- 
able sewing machine, the Bell Manu- 
facturing Corp. set out to overcome cer- 
tain problems with the machine’s key 
parts—cams, gears, arms, links, nuts 
and discs. The location of these parts 
made them difficult to lubricate. When 
not properly lubricated, they eventu- 
ally wore down and caused a noisy vi- 
bration. They had a tendency to bend 
out of shape under continued operating 
pressure. Frequent service calls, for 
maintenance and for replacement of 





®1C us eat OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
++» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


PLASTICS » CHEMICALS 


worn parts, were necessary. 

Bell has now engineered parts of 
molded Du Pont nylon plastic. The 
nylon parts last far longer (they were 
still in good condition after a wear test 
equivalent to twenty years’ use). Nylon 
has a low coefficient of friction, so the 
parts never need oiling, yet operate 
noiselessly. Molded nylon is tough and 
resilient . . . stands up to punishing 
movement without cracking or chip- 
ping. Its smooth surface doesn’t snag 
thread. Nylon’s lightness of weight re- 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE 


E. I. 
Polychemicals Department 


duces the total weight of this portable 
machine by a quarter-pound. More 
over, because Du Pont nylon can be 
mass-produced by injection-molding in 
one rapid operation, production cost 
for these parts has been cut more than 
80°. and fewer parts are required. 
Molded Du Pont nylon 
solving many design and operating 
problems. Its unique combination of 
properties, available in many different 
forms, may help you develop or im 
prove a product or develop a new one. 


today is 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. (In« 


Room 337, Du Pont Bidg., Wilmington 98, Delaware 


) Please send me your free booklet 
of successful uses of nylon molding powder.’’ 








Name 


This fully illustrated 
booklet contains 30 
complete “case his- 


tories” of successful uses of Du City 


Pont nylon molding powder. Send 
for your free copy today! 


30 case histories 
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State 
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TRUST 
NRO SEL 





Rigid laboratory 
control PLUS 100% 
inspection assures 


¢ tent 


When the reputation of a product 
depends on the unfailing performance of a 
seal... you need quality you can trust. 


Here, at Trostel, quality control 
procedures are an integral part of the 
packings specification itself... and 
these carefully worked out procedures 
are rigidly enforced during processing and 
manufacture by one or more of three 
separate laboratories. Then, to 
make doubly sure, each individual 
packing and oil seal must pass a 
Synthetic comprehensive visual inspection before 
Rubber Packings it can be released for shipment. 
We invite you to join the growing list 
of major equipment manufacturers 
who know from their own experience: 


Leather Packings 


ee Y: ” 
Qubbee O8 Seek ou can trust a Trostel seal. 


IMlustrated Bulletin On Request 


ALBERT TROSTEL PACKINGS, LTD., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Formerly Division of Albert Trostel & Sons Co., Milwavkee, ‘Vis. ] R 0 § T FL j 
? 


NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES LOS ANGELES QU ALITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE - HOUSTON 


packings 





“. . all expenses except 
tips, laundry, and personal 
purchases .. .” 

RESORT AIRLINES starts on p. 84 


and Pittsburgh, it carries no point-to- 
point traffic from those cities. Pas- 
sengers must continue on a tour to at 
least three overseas stops. 

e Eastern and Pan American pack- 
age tours include transportation on 
regular point-to-point flights, hotel 
room, trips to and from airports, and a 
limited amount of sightsecing. Resort's 
package covers transportation on planes 
assigned exclusively to its tours, as well 
as all expenses except tips, laundry, and 
personal purchases. It includes meals, 
beach and night club part hotel 
room, and extensive sightseeing tours. 
Resort even fortifies its passengers with 
pills to combat digestive upsets in the 
tropics. 
¢ Not So Bad—The 1952 annual report 
of Resort, out this week, doesn’t gloss 
over last year’s splash of red ink. It 
compares the 1952 net loss of $409,674 
with the 1951 net profit of $783,758 
(both figures after taxes). But it points 
out that the 1951 profit was neither so 
good as it looks, nor the 1952 deficit so 
bad. 

The 1951 profit included a capital 
gain of $590,472 on sale of the last 
planes the company owned. ‘The line 
now Icases its fleet of 14 C-4¢ 

Much of last year’s los is non 
recurring items—the cost of opening 
sales offices in several citi ind of 
modernizing and equipping — leased 
planes. Three of these planes weren't 
even licensed to fly in their existing con 
dition, and they had to have new tail 
assemblies, radios, navigation instru 
ments. 
¢ New Outlook—Resort’s new presi 
dent, Walter Sternberg, took over on 
June 1 after 23 vears with Eastern, 
American, and National air lines. At 
American Airlines, he developed the 
family-fare plan that most lines have 
since adopted, and he helped work up 
the “fly and drive” car rental deal. As 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
National Airlines, he promoted the 
luxury “Star” service to Florida in the 
winter season and the “millionaire’s 
vacation on a piggy-bank budget’’ pack- 
age for off-season vacations in Florida. 

“We picked him as our new presi- 
dent,” savs Clinton Davidson, Jr., 
chairman of Resort’s board because 
he has proved to be the most aggressive 
sales executive in the airline industry. 
We think he’ll give us a new outlook.” 
e New Results—The heavy investments 
of last year are beginning to show re- 
sults. Passenger-miles flown on package 
tours in February through April ran 
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They’re whirling all over America. 
Hundreds of thousands of different 
kinds. Not flying saucers... grinding 
wheels that work wonders on industry’s 
miracle metals. To keep production 
rolling, abrasive manufacturers must 
supply industry at a moment's notice 
with just the right type of wheel. That’s 
a terrific inventory and delivery head- 
ache! But, here’s the cure — 


With products of every description bound 
for many of the 23,000 REA-serviced cities 
and towns, abrasive wheels race toward 
destinations on America’s crack streamliners. 


Teo smooth the flow of parts from plant to 
widely scattered distribution points, manu- 
facturer works out pickup and delivery 
schedules with experienced traffic coun- 
selor — his Railway Expressman. 


On-time deliveries help manufacturer meet 
customers’ production schedules. Signed 
Railway Express reczipts, at no extra cost, 
relieve manufacturer of delivery worries. 


Ready to go. Shipping “Express’’, manu- 
facturer can use largest possible cartons... 
save time and money on packing and han- 
dling. Routing worries are over when manu- 
facturer tells REA, *Come and get it." 


eeeoeoeoeevoeoeoo ese eeeeeeeeeeee eee 


© Be howe 
Whatever you ship or receive, use REA 
eliminate the extra charges for pickup, re- 
ceipts, insurance, and for repackaging into 
smaller units. Ask your Railway Express 
man for full details. 


It pays to use the complete shipping service 


No size or weight limit * Pickup and delivery, within prescribed vehicle limits, in all cities ond principal 
towns ® Liberal valuation allowance © Receipt at both ends ® Ship collect, prepaid, paid-in-part, or C.0.D. © 
Ship by Air Express for extra speed. 





4i 4 . 
... More like an ocean 


Enter this Lyon Den cruise of the Caribbean 


4f 


than anything else’ 


with Confidence —... 


eight times as much as the same months 

__-” of 1951. The load factor has been run 

ning above 50%. In May, the low 

® There are two big reasons why your month of the year, 86 passengers wer« 

Lyon Steel uipment Dealer is a good carried around the Caribbean, com 

y on fk Equip g pared with 33 m May, 1952 

man to Know. ; : ; be Outlay for sales promotion, includ- 

First, a highly diversified ing the cost of opening the line’s first 

line of more than 1500 stand- sales offices, soared to $612,814 last 

ard Lyon items enables him year, more than 50% higher than the 

te meet the varving needs of year before. But Sternberg feels that 

. : ying _ "e the battle to win public acceptance has 

business, industry and insti- now been won, that future sales costs 
tutions—better. (A very few can be cut. 

typical Lyon products are Sternberg says travel agencies will in 

shown below.)* creasingly take over the job of selling 

e the public. “It has been a retail deal 

Second, he’s a source of till now,” he savs. ““Now we can begin 

sound counsel in getting the to wholesale our trade, and draw from 

most out of steel equipment regions that our own sales offices can’t 


> , i ae touch.” 
in terms of savings in time, ¢ Travel Agents—Resort’s tvpe of tour 








labor and money. is attractive to travel agencies and big 


tour operators, for all the details are 
prearranged: hotels, sightseeing, trans- 
portation. There are no plane connec 
tions to worry about: Resort's planes 
operate only for the convenience of the 
FACTORIES IN... tour partics. 

AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. Furthermore, travel agents can rec- 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, ommend Resort tours with full confi 


dence that inexperienced travelers can’t 

INCORPORATED go astray. The Ges escorts take care of 

General Offices: all the tricky details of customs regula 

710 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, lilinois tions and language problems; they ad- 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities vise tourists on how to keep well in the 
tropics and how to shop. The tour 
partics stay at the best hotels, and the 
planes fly in short hops, with frequent 
detours for “flightsecing”’ of historic and 
sccmic interest. 

“What we have,” says Sternberg, “‘is 
more like an ocean cruise of the Carib- 
bean than anything clse. But ocean 
travel is obsolete in terms of speed and 
of places you'd like to see. So we can 

+s offer more departures, more destina- 
for BUSINESS- INDUSTRY > STITUTION tions in a given time.” 
STEEL KITCHENS e Future Policy—A big policy question 
, ; that Sternberg intends to tackle soon 
” : is whether Resort should continue leas 
ing C-46s or should buy its own planes. 
Sternberg sees plane-buving as a two- 
stage program. 

First, he hopes to buy twin-engined 
planes such as Convairs. With their 
greater speed, Convairs could carry two 
or three groups on tour in any one 
week. A Convair would pick up one 
A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS group, take it along one leg of the trip, 

° ° . . then pick up another group for the 
next leg. As it is now, planes stay with 
one party. 

Second, as greater volume developed, 


*Lyon also has complete de- 
sign and production facilities 
for special contract work. 
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New Hygienic Spray Sanitizes Shoes 
and Feet for Health and Comfort 


Colorless, harmless SHOO makes your feet feel good! KILLS fungus that causes 
athlete's foot. STOPS bromidrosis (foot odors). PREVENTS mildew and rotting in 
sprayed parts of shoes. 
For easy, effective use, SHOO is pressure packed in Crown SPRA-TAINER 
by Spickelmier Products Company of Indianapolis. 
The majority of all today’s products which spray or foam from a can 
are packed in 6 oz. and 12 oz. sizes of SPRA-TAINER . . . world’s 
original and leading propulsion can. Manufacturers prefer its 
“No Side Seam, No Top Seam” construction and its sales- 
inciting Modern Design. 
Creative packaging in metal extends through all lines of 
Crown Cans to sell the many and different products 


of American industry. 
4 : Other popular Spickelmier 
Pinole Pressure Products in 
, mae Crown SPRA-TAINER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando, Baltimore, New York, Boston, St. Lovis @ Ont of Clmmitui Léngll hn Juanufailinnd 
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“‘There’s so many Cyclone Fences around— 
we gotta learn a new trade!” 


@ With these burglars—and with all 
would-be intruders—Cyclone Chain 
Link Fence is mighty unpopular. 
But the reverse is true with people 
who own property or have the re- 
sponsibility of managing it. 

They like the way Cyclone Fence 

rotects property and equipment. 

hey like the way Cyclone Fence 


restricts employees and visitors to 
designated entrances and exits. They 
like the way Cyclone Fence retains 
its trim appearance, even after many 
years of service. 

Cyclone’s different styles of fence 
and many special features are de- 
scribed in our free booklet. Send the 
coupon for a copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S*S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you're 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find 


this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 


It’s free, 


—wome= CLIP TIE CORPO —— 8608 IT 19 Oe — 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 473 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet. 


GAOP: o cv cccecccseses 


eoccesoce Soeteses Zone... . State 
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the line would add some four-engined 
planes. 

Getting enough volume to justify 
such moves may not be too far away. 
By the end of 1953, Sternberg expects 
to build up to one departure from 
Miami cach day in the peak scason, 
November through January. 
¢ More Angles--Sternberg is making a 
play, too, for business from companies 
that award trips to employees in incen- 
tive programs. In at lcast one case, an 
entire “houseparty” was made up of 
employces of one company, and their 
plane was even lettered with the com- 
pany name. ‘This gets close to a charter 
operation, and charter is the meat of 
Resort income. 

Davidson estimates that 75 
crating revenue comes from military 
charter flights; Resort carries 35% of 
all military personnel moved by air 
within the U.S. Another 15% of op- 
crating revenue comes from the airlift 
of migrant farm workers under con- 
tract with the British West Indices Cen- 
tral Labor Organization. 

The farm workers are recruited in 
the British West Indices by’ Resort to 
fill the scasonal needs of American 
growers, including Green Giant and 
the Birdseve division of General Foods. 
Most of the 10,000 workers carried each 
year arc brought to the U.S. in May 
and June and go back to the islands in 
October and carly November. This 
fits neatly with the off-season for the 
Caribbean air cruises. 

The air cruises gencrate only about 
10% of Resort’s total operating 
revenue. 
¢ Slow Going—Until now, Resort's fu 
ture has never looked verv rosy. Prog 
ress from 1945 through 1951 was slow 
and uncertain. The line was founded 
at the end of 1945, fought for three 
years for a CAB certificate, then stalled 
on the problem of getting landing 
rights at foreign ficlds to implement 
the certificate. It’s only this year that 
West Indian governments are spread 
ing the welcome mat for Resort's tour 
partics and their dollars. 

Tours began on an_ experimental 
basis in 1950 and were expanded in 
1951 and 1952 as landing rights were 
broadened. But until this year the 
volume was never very tempting to 
foreign governments. 

Resort Airlines steck is 80% owned 
by Fiduciary Management, Inc., a ven- 
ture capital investment group headed 
by Clinton Davidson, Jr. Fiduciary 
Management has invested more than 
half a million dollars in Resort. It 
bought Resort stock at 10¢, and shares 
have sold over the counter as high as 
50¢ a share. They are selling currently 
around 40¢. 

Resort Airlines paid dividends of 
2¢ in 1951 and 1¢ a share in February, 


1952. 


of Op- 
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(YWleet, yowr HOMEtown Onbsurance Agent 


IT PAYS TO BRING 
YOUR INSURANCE MAN 
INTO YOUR PLANS 


Your home is the center of happiness 
and security for your family. For something 
so precious, you want the best protection 
possible. That's why it pays you 

to bring your Home Insurance man into 
your plans. He can help you every step 
of the way ... can recommend construction 
features that will make your home 

a safer place in which to live. 

If you are planning to build or remodel, 
plan to have a talk with your Home 
Insurance agent because 

“built-in safety” can substantially 

reduce home accidents, 


ott 
o aunio of acme 
now ' 


Ask your Home Agent for the 48-page 
booklet, “How to Build or Remodel for 
the Safety of Your Family.” It shows 
how to have a safer, more livable 
home through good design related to 
common sense work and play habits. 
Safety can be made to pay its own way. 


Your HOMETOWN Agent can serve 
you well—see him now! 


* 


Ever since 1853 The Home Insurance Company 
has championed the placing of insurance through agents— 
what is known as the “American agency system,” 


* THE HOME « 


UWReMCE Company 


i... 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lone, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 1893 
FIRE © AUTOMOBILE * MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company an affiliate writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
100d ANNIVERSARY } 
a 





The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 











SERVING INDUSTRY... SERVI 


You are always close to Continental 
74 piants in the United States, Canad 
17 field research laboratories and 66 




















SALESMEN WITH NINE LIVES 


Most containers are meant to have a short life and a useful one. 
But the pails and drums that Continental makes of steel are just 
too good to throw away. They literally have nine lives. 

In their first life they transport heavy products like paint, 
roofing or petroleum compounds, chemicals or bulk drugs. They 
go to market bright, tight and beaming sales appeal. 

‘ After their contents are gone, they continue working for years 
in shops, garages and on the farm. Their labels, lithographed 
right on the metal sides, remain sharp and clear. The man who 
uses an empty container for the storage of feed, seed, kerosene 
or what-have-you is constantly reminded of the brand that came 
to him in that container. 

Continental supplies these “salesmen with nine lives” to an 
impressive list of leading companies. We area leading producer 
of two to 12-gallon flaring and straight-sided steel pails and 
closed-head drums. 

Also important is the fact that Continental is one of the few 
steel container manufacturers that also make tin cans. This 
means we can offer our customers an experience in manufactur- 


ing and lithographing metal containers that’s hard to equal. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED. MONTREAL 


oofid OC U 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS CAPS AND CORK STEEL PAKS AND DRUMS DECOWARE 





or accurate timing- gq 


: 


[seaact ] 


Among shippers of carload freight, the symbol of Sentinel 
Service has become a symbol of dependability. When you call 
this Baltimore & Ohio service to your aid, you can count on 
the accuracy of published schedules—not just from city to city, 
but from siding to siding! 

SCHEDULE INTERRUPTION of a car immediately calls 
the “Automatic Records” feature of Sentinel Service into action, 


Shipper and receiver are notified at once, then advised again 
when car is reforwarded. An all-round boon for the smooth 
maintenance of production. Ask our man! 


OFF LINE? Sentinel! Service can benefit you, too; it 


applied to your cars while they are on B&O lines. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things — better! 
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COMPANIES BRIEFS 





Low prices for lubricating oils, loss 
of export markets are cited as reasons 
for indefinite shutdown of the 70-year- 
old Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. 
plant at Oil City, Pa., starting Aug. 3. 

. 
A million pine seedlings will be dis- 
tributed, free, by West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. to South Carolina farm- 
crs. A farmer can get up to 5,000 
seedlings to plant on sites approved by 
soil conservation agencies. ‘The com- 
pany took over the program when the 
state forestry commission gave it up. 

~ 
Standard Oil of Ohio has sold its can 
manufacturing cquipment to National 
Can Corp. for installation in the lat- 
ter’s new Cleveland plant. National 
will make Sohio’s cans. 

° 
Expansion: American Thread Co. 
opened a 12-acre, windowless, one- 
story factory at Sevier, N. C., to finish 
yarn and thread. . . . Spencer Chemical 
Co. broke ground for a new $25-mil- 
lion ethylene plant in Orange, Tex., 
for completion by the fall of 1954. 

. 
A new company plans to operate a 
steamer between San Francisco and 
Honolulu at a minimum one-way fare 
of $125, equaling present aircoach fare 
and undercutting the Matson Line’s 
Lurline fare minimum by $20. Service 
would start in December. 

= 
Temco Aircraft Corp. of Dallas is try- 
ing to get military acceptance of its 
own airplane design. Last month, the 
company lost a secondary-producer con- 
tract for a Navy fighter (BW—Jun.27 
”53,p97). Now it wants to be a prime 
producer. 

. 
The Bell System is now operating 10,- 
008 mi. of communications circuits 
that Phillips Petroleum Co. maintained 
for its own use for 34 years. The system 
has been expanded for greater phone 
and teletvpe service to 56 Phillips 
pumping stations and offices in 22 
cities. 

* 
Pushbutton parking will make its bow 
in New York City a year from now, if 
plans work out for Rotogarages, New 
York, Inc. The company bought a 
corner at Seventh Ave. and 56th St. as 
a site for a 230-stall automatic garage. 

° 
A new appliance maker is the Jay 
Broiler Co. of New York. Up to now, 
the company has made infrared rotis- 
serie broilers; now it has bought the 
Samson United Corp. of Rochester, 
maker of fans, toasters, irons, sewing 
equipment, tabletop cookers. 
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Here's what MICO! tt 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 


is doing for automobile engines! 


A leading automobile manufacturer wanted a timing gear that was 
slow-wearing, silent in operation, low in cost. Now, more than six 
million MICARTA timing gears are performing efficiently in engines. 


What can Micarta do for you? 


Your problem may be as simple as noise control, or electrical insula- 
tion. Perhaps you need a material that is both light and strong, that 
resists corrosion, withstands vibration, heat, cold or compression. 
Whatever your problem, your industry, or your application, investigate 
the qualities of versatile MICARTA. 

For prompt and complete information, fill out the coupon below. 


you can 6 SURE...1¢ ns Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

MICARTA Division, Trafford, Pa. 

Attention: L. A. Pediey 

Sir: (Please check one) 

() Please have your representative call 

{] Please send me the complete facts 
on MICARTA 


micarta 
is basic! 


Name_ Company 
Address 
ee Zone State 


J-O6511 
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To pinch-hit for field and office forces 
cut short by vacations, nothing 

works like Telegrams. They can keep 
your firm in close, fast, friendly 

touch with customers and suppliers— 
save time—build business. 


For Any Business Purpose— 
A TELEGRAM Does the Job Better? 


“UNION. (3) 


SALES-PAVER 





WINTER SPORTS LINE READY TO 
YOU ON BRADLEY'S NEXT VISIT 
IN THREE WEEKS. INCLUDED ARE 
THE NEW SKISL MODELS, FINEST 
FEATHERWEIGHT WINDPROOFS WE 
pe da 3 WIRE IF EARLIER 
ING DESIRED 








WEST ° 
Pe UNI AN - 


FOLLOW-UPPER 


ZONTAL HAMMERS IN SIZES YOU 
INQUIRED ABOUT LAST WEEK CAN BE 
DY FOR SHIPMENT OCTOBER TENTH 
peat WE RECEIVE 
BY SE R FIFTEENTH. IF ANY 
CIFICATIONS PLEASE 


pes IN SPECIFICA 
ELEGRAPH DETAILS. 








WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPHIC 
MONEY ORDERS La 


Send or receive money any place, 
any time, over any distance. 
e, fast, convenient! A 
personal message may be included 
with a Western Union Telegraphic 
Order for only a few 
cents a word. 





WESTERN UNION 





1 Ralph Kovel, importer, is rarely in his office. But PageEtte radio enables his secretary 
to reach him anywhere, even on the road, with numbers to call. 


3 Kovel, moved on to his broker’s, listens in again. If he’s needed, his call signal plus 
a phone number will go on the air once every 14 min. 


Keeping in Touch 


i ee 


~ Py 2 ; / 
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HERE’S HALF of Page-Ette’s two-girl message center. Tape recordings are used. 
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Summoned by his tiny pocket receiver, Kovel reaches his lawyer's office, and the 
latter dials the phone number that the secretary had flashed. 






































Later, at a customer's, Kovel tries again. If he’s being called, the message will be 





repeated for half an hour. He can tune in at any time. 


§)| with a Roving Boss 


Ralph M. Kovel, president of the 
Cleveland export-import house of Case 
International Co., is one top executive 
whose office is really in his hat. The 
quirks of his business mean that he is 
constantly on the go, checking on cus- 
tomers with his salesmen, or calling on 
his customhouse broker and lawyer to 
unscramble the intricacies of legal regu- 
lations. 

At the same time, he has to keep 
in frequent touch with his office, or risk 
missing major deals. Kovel used to 
get around that by calling his secretary 
at regular intervals; but this took time 
and involved a small fortune in long- 
distance tolls. That’s why Kovel is now 
a contented customer of Page-Ette 
(pictures), a service that keeps him 
within constant reach of his office by 
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radio. Page-Ette is operated by the New 
York Technical Institute, a Cincinnati 
company that got its start as a tele- 
vision school. It used New York in its 
name to give it a cosmopolitan touch. 
¢ Growing Trend—There’s nothing 
unique about Kovel’s problems; they’re 
akin to those of a growing number of 
top executives. Far-flung industrial em- 
pires are making it hard for the head 
man to stay chained to his office, ready 
to make decisions, as his predecessors 
were. New communications methods 
have kept up with the growing need 
for travel. Page-Ette’s services are no 
more unique in their field than Kovel’s 
problems are in his. 

Page-Ette operates in Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, 
reaching, roughly, a 25-mi. radius around 










Rugged fir plywood lining goes on fast, 
reduces weight, gives trouble-free service 


Fir PLYwWoob lining in boxcars or reefers 
gives you these three important advan- 
tages. 
1. Lower costs through time and labor 
savings. Big panels speed work, require 
no special tools or fastenings. 
2. Extra strength. Plywood lining adds 
rigidity, won't split, crack or puncture. 
3. Lighter, tighter construction. Large, light 
panels reduce deadweight. Smooth, 
easily-cleaned plywood: walls are tight, 
draft-free. 

For free catalog, “Plywood Gets The 
Highball,” write Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma 2, Washington 


i E 
industry trademarks are your guide, guard 
and assurance of DFPA quality-tested plywood 





Fir plywood is made in two 2 : 
types. 1. Inturior-type for in- y - 
door or siructural uses; 2. Ex- EXT DFPA 
terior-type for uses exposed ° 
to water or weather; EXT- 
DFPA on panel edge means 
100% waterproof give 
Grades within each type meet 
exact use needs* 

PiyShield is the “good one 
side” grade for siding, lining 


PLYSHIELD 


Ora mipiciee 
one side of the panel will be 


in view in the finished job. EXT DFPA 
SPECIFY DFPA INSPECTED PLYWOOD 
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BEAUTIFUL, 

AND USEFUL, 

— THEY KEEP 

m YOUR NAME 

<AT THE CENTE 

7, OF ATTENTION 

‘ No. 105 TEMPERATURE AND 

. HUMIDITY INDICATOR. Smartly modern in 


warm gray plastic case with polished brass base, 
* Handsome dial. 5':" wide. 


No. 407 OUTDOOR 
THERMOMETER. 
Adjustable, easy to 
read. Gray weather: 
proof plastic case 


3%” in diam. Bright 


FEE AND STEMWEDEL, INC. 
2210 WABANSIA AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


CAREFUL COMPARISON 
ASSURES BETTER HEATING 


Statement by R. C. 
Look, leading beat- 
ing contractor, Gas 
Burner Service Co, 
Detroit. 


“it is my experience 
that Janitrol Unit Heaters 
are nearly always 
selected to replace other 
equipment that fails."’ 


Where extreme conditions such as 

excessive moisture and dust are pre- 

valent, ordinary unit heaters can't 
take it. Yetin case after 
case when Janitrol re- 
place: other equip- 
ment, Janitrols stay on 
the job year after year 
providing complete 
heating satisfaction. 





each city. Another branch is due to 
open shortly in Minneapolis. In New 

ork City and other major centers there 
are similar services. For example, in New 
York, Mechanicall sends out radio sig- 
nals to doctors (BW—Novy.11'50,p104). 
Mechanicall merely notifies the doctor 
that he is wanted; no number to call 
is included, so he checks back with his 
office. 

In Cleveland, Page-Ette has about 
190 subscribers who use 480 receivers. 
One auto dealer has 22 units for his 
sales and repair men; several other out- 
fits have equipped sales and service 
personnel. The company offers four 
types of service, depending on the 
number of calls made and the length of 
time they're kept on the air. Kovel, for 
example, subscribes for Class C. He 
pays $17.10 a month for 75 calls, and 
15¢ a call thereafter. 
¢ Frequencies—Page-Ette and similar 
services all have a built-in difficulty: 
the scarcity of radio frequencies, which 
are doled out by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. On one frequency, 
there can be only one time cycle at 
a time. If the cycle ran much over 
14 min., the receiver would have to 
listen in too long. And the cycle can 
only squeeze so many messages into 
its briet moment. This rigidly restricts 
the number of customers. 
¢On the Move—The long fingers of 
radio, reaching out to tap the executive 
shoulder, are by no means the only 
new gimmicks helping the boss to shed 
his office. Indeed, they are getting so 
efficient that the top office as a symbol 
of authority may become as anachronis- 
tic as the desk seems to be doing 
(BW—Mar.14’53,p182). 

The automobile has long since be- 
come an auxiliary office on wheels. Some 
executives take their secretaries along, 
dictating as they drive to appointments. 
Toolmaker Frederick $. Blackall, presi- 
dent of Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., now has this down to a 
science. 

He dictates on the way to meetings 
and plant inspections; on arrival, the 
secretary sets up a portable table and 
typewriter, has the messages all typed 
up by the time Blackall is ready to move 
on. 

Mechanical secretaries are also popu- 
lar—portable dictating machines and 
tape recorders that can be set up in 
cars or hotel rooms. You dictate when 
the mood or convenience strikes, then 
mail the disks or rolls back to the office 
for transcription. 

Top men in Lumberman Mutual 
Casualty Co, and McGraw Electric Co. 
have found this worked so well that 
they have extended the equipment fur- 
ther down the management line to 
such field representatives as salesmen 
and division managers. These men are 
thus able to mail reports back to head- 


quarters immediately after the contact 
has been made. The information is put 
down while it is fresh, and the sender 
thus escapes the drudgery of longhand 
work, 

¢ Mobile Phones—If the summons pro- 
vided by services like Page-Ette is not 
enough, telephone companies in major 
cities are now providing two-way tele- 
phone service to automobiles. Many 
top executives already have it as part of 
their working equipment. Men like 
William Zeckendorf, president of Webb 
& Knapp, and David Sarnoff, chairman 
of the board of Radio Corp. of America, 
are numbered among them. ‘To get the 
mobile phone service in New York 
City, for example, vou pay $25 for an 
installation charge. After that, $22.50 
a month entitles you to 120 calls. All 
over the country, some 11,500 such 
units were in service at the end of 1952, 
with about 10% used by top manage- 
ment. 

Western Union thinks it may be 
able to come up with a useful auxiliary 
to two-way radio telephone, via its ex- 
perimental work with Telefax. Telefax 
is a facsimile receiver that reproduces 
messages picked up from the air. 

Up to now, Western Union has been 
experimenting with Telefax for tele- 
graph delivery in Baltimore. The key 
is a car equipped with two-way radio 
and a Telefax receiver. When a tele- 
gram is to be delivered, the car is di- 
rected by radio to the address on the 
message. While the car is en route, 
the telegram is picked up on the Tele- 
fax equipment, and is ready to be de- 
livered piping hot to the addressee. 

Western Union can’t sce why Tele- 
fax, if it works out as expected, can’t 
be installed in the executive car, along 
with the two-way radio phone. Thus 
long memos, stock market reports, and 
messages too long to be digested over 
the phone could be flashed to the mov- 
ing Car. 
¢ Dissenters—So far, all these methods 
of radio communication have been 
handicapped by the short range of re- 
ception, and the scarcity of frequencies. 
Several other objections have arisen, 
too. 

One New England textile company 
president tried two-way radio phone 
and then abandoned it. He found that 
no emergency ever arose that could not 
wait the hour that it ordinarily took to 
reach him by conventional telephone. 
And many of the areas where he had 
business had no facilities for handling 
the mobile phone. 

On the plus side, though, you have 
the enthusiasm of importer Kovel in 
Cleveland. He claims that the Page- 
Ette service should pay its whole year’s 
cost by its value in the single rush 
month before Christmas. He’s plan- 
ning to equip his salesmen with re- 
ceivers. 
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Muntz Keeps Branching Out 


The one-time ‘‘Madman"' of the used car lots, now a 


successful TV set maker, adds air conditioning to his list. 
The keynote is still ‘‘low price, no middlemen.” 


In the four short years since 1949, 
a newcomer to the radio-TV industry, 
Muntz-TV, Inc., has elbowed its way 
into the top 10 TV producers. It ac- 
complished this feat by a combination 
of Hollywood-ballyhoo sales promotion, 
low prices in factory-owned retail sales 
outlets, and a flexible manufacturing- 
distributing setup that can shift direc- 
tion in a day’s time. 

Now, Earl W. Muntz, creator and 
president of Muntz-TV (now a cor- 
poration traded on the American Stock 
Exchange), is stepping into another 
booming field—room air conditioners. 
They will be sold on the same basis as 
Muntz-T'V sets, at low prices through 
wholly owned retail outlets. 
¢ Competitive—Anybody who knows 
Muntz could have expected this move. 
This outspoken, balding, heavy-set, ag- 
gressive 39-year-old has yet to pick a 
business that doesn’t have a dog-eat-dog 
atmosphere. 

During the 1930s, Muntz was in the 
used car business in his native Elgin, 
Ill. When the war cut off production 
of new cars, he moved to southern 
California’s more fertile fields. It was 
there that he made his monev—and 
made himself famous—with his “Mad- 
man Muntz” promotions in the hectic 
war and postwar period. Even in pro- 
motion-minded California, Muntz be 
came something of a legend (“I want 
to give "em away, but my wife won't let 
me!’’), 
¢ TV Debut—About the time when the 
bloom wore off the used car boom, 
Muntz began selling TV sets. He 
picked that field early—sold sets house- 
to-house. TV promised to be a mer- 
chandise promoter’s dream and a field 
with a rich potential even for the non- 
promoter. 

In the summer of 1948, he made a 
tentative start at manufacturing §tele- 
vision sets on the West Coast. Next 
winter, he leased the plant of the bank- 
rupt Howard Radio Co. in Chicago, 
and with the experienced assistance of 
some of Howard’s trained employees be- 
gan turning out TV sets in volume. It 
isn’t difficult to start a TV factory. All 
you do is hire a loft and a few girls, es- 
tablish a credit line, and start buying 
parts from major manufacturers, solder- 
ing them together at your plant. 

e Survivors—In the late 1940s it was 
TV. Now it is the air conditioning 
business—similarly easy to get into. It, 
too, is a line where the end of the first 
lush period promises to be strewn with 
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EARL W. MUNTZ 


corporate corpses. But, also like TV, 
air conditioning has a pot-of-gold po- 
tential for those who stand the gaff. 

Muntz, who thinks he has found the 
secret of fast stepping in the manufac- 
turing business, believes he'll be one of 
those around when the lush period is 
over. For one thing, he says the move 
into air conditioning will balance the 
company’s TV business with a product 
whose best selling season, summer, is 
I'V’s poorest season. 

“But we expect to sell air condition- 
ers the year around, the way we sell 
television,” Muntz insists. “In the win- 
ter, we'll sell air conditioners at cost 
to keep our plants running, just as we 
sell TV sets in the summer off-season. 
We always lose money on TV in the 
summer months.” (Muntz cut his 
low-priced TV model to $99.95 last 
week. Next winter it will be going 
for $139.95 to $149.95.) 

Muntz-TV will make a 4-ton room 
air conditioner to sell for $239, and a 
3-ton unit to sell for $269. It aims at 
producing and selling 50,000 units next 
year. To get into this summer’s mar- 
ket in a small way, the company bought 
a few thousand units from another 
manufacturer, but is now starting pro- 
duction of its own. 
¢ On the Record—Muntz’s record so 
far in TV—including some lean days— 
makes his claims for air conditioning 
sound pretty solid. In 1949-50, Muntz 
sold $14-million worth of TV sets. Last 
year—Muntz’s fiscal year ends Mar. 31— 
total volume reached $50-million, 
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Many well-known firms are applying 
this formula to achieve practical 
product,development results. Through 
our staff of 125 technical specialists, 
we offer a smoothly co-ordinated 


Creative Product Development service, 


From the preliminary Technical 
Survey of market demand and user- 
requirements—through all phases of 
Research and Development, Design 
Engineering and Production Engi- 
neering—our skills are tailored 


to your special problem. 


We'd like to show you 
how this service can work 
to advantage on your 
product development 
needs. Write for brochure 





describing each phase 
of DFI service. 





designers for industry, inc. 
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2915 DETROIT AVENUE 
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PRESIDENT CONGRATULATES THE LUBRICATION ENGINEER 


“That $951 Farval system saved us 7,000!” 


THE PROBLEM: It cost a brick com- 


ee $1,750 every few months to over- 


raul 26 hand-viled presses. Abrasive 
brick dust and extreme pressures were 
ruining poorly-lubricated bearings. 


THE SOLUTION: As a test, the lubri- 
cation engineer recommended an auto- 
matic Farval centralized system of lubri- 
cation (costing only $951) be installed 
on a single press. No breakdowns! Farval 
systems were put on 25 more presses 
... Still no breakdowns! 


THE SAVINGS: In one year, the brick 
company saved $7,000 on the first 
Farval-lubricated press . . . and $45,500 
on all 26 presses. Lubrication-caused 
shutdowns were eliminated 100% . 
brick production increased. Today, 
this plant has 71 Farval systems! 
Farval is the Dualme system of cen- 
tralized-lubrication that hydraulically 
delivers oil or grease exactly measured, 
to each individual bearing, as often as 
desired. Today, Farval systems protect 
millions of industrial bearings. 


VARAB 


FREE LUBRICATION SURVEY—With- 
out obligation, let us send one of our 
lubrication engineers to inspect your 
plant equipment and present a written 
analysis of whet Farval can do for you. 
The savings possible will surprise you! 


-_ 


KEYS TO ADEQUATE LUBRICATION— 
Wherever you see the sign of Farval —the familia 

valve manifolds, dual lubricant lines and centra 

pumping station—you know a machine is being prope 
erly lubricated. Above is one of the 26 brick presses 
protected by an automatic Fartval system. 

Farval is an affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Coa, 
Represented in Canada by Peacock Brothers, Limited. 


yoo ee ere rrr rr areas cece cen ee eee ee ewe 


I The Farval Corporation, 3284f East 80th Street, 
| Cleveland 4, Ohio. 
| Send Farvai Bulletin 26 and details of your free 
| lubrication survey. 
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compared with $33-million the year be- 
fore. 

At current production rates of about 
20,000 sets a month, Muntz claims his 
company is running neck-and-neck with 
Emerson for fifth place in the industry. 
Last year the company turned out 175,- 
140 sets. Profits in 1952 fiscal year 
amounted to $639,658, or 62¢ a share, 
compared with $898,004, or 804¢ the 
preceding year. Muntz blames the dip 
in profits on the cost of plant expansion 
and the addition of new branch stores. 
¢ No Middlemen—He believes his com- 
pany’s spectacular growth can be laid to 
its policy of selling at low prices entirely 
through its own factory branches. 
Muntz-TV now has 32 branches scat- 
tered among all the main TV cities. 
Many branches operate more than one 
retail outlet, so the stores number 61. 
By cutting out the distributor and 
dealer, Muntz contends he can sell TV 
sets at or below wholesale cost. The 
21-in. set that Muntz-TV has been 
offering as a leader at $119.50 costs him 
between $100 and $110 to produce, 
Muntz says. About 10% of the com- 
pany’s production is in the lowest-priced 
model. The big 27-inch model sells for 
$269. 
¢ Flexibility—The cost-dodging aspect 
of Muntz’s brand of factory-to-you mer- 
chandising isn’t the only thing that 
makes Muntz a fair bet to prosper in 
TV and air conditioning. The manu 
facturing-distribution flexibility also 
plays a big part. 

Normally, it takes a big TV producer 
like Admiral, RCA, or Philco at least 60 
to 90 days to digest reports from its na- 
tionwide distribution setup, analyze 
them for sales statistics, and tie those 
statistics to a production schedule. 

With Muntz it’s different. Every 
day, branch managers phone into Chi- 
cago headquarters the number of sales 
made, the number of actual installations 
(which can be a lot different from a 
sales figure, since a sale may turn out to 
be a dud), and what models were sold. 

The next morning the production 
line can be switched to fit any signifi- 
cant change in the sales picture. 
¢ Slow Adjustment—Add to that the 
fact that distributors in the industry 
usually take quite a while to adjust 
themselves to price changes. National 
manufacturers have got themselves into 
a peck of trouble at times with their 
dealers and distributors by announcing 
overnight price changes. With Muntz’s 
setup, the company can raise and lower 
prices as market conditions in different 
areas at different times dictate—and the 
company knows those conditions within 
24 hours. 

Muntz doesn’t have to make any ad- 
justments with dealers and distributors, 
either. (Branch managers are paid on a 
per set basis and salesmen by commis- 
tion.) Dealer-distributor adjustments 
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World’s first privately-financed 
plant to manufacture 
atomic power equipment 
will be built in Pennsylvania 





ANOTHER PENNSYLVANIA FIRST—Architect's sketch of the new Atomic Equip- 





ment Department of Westinghouse Electric Corporation, which will be the first a 


privately-financed plant in the world built to supply atomic power equipment 
to private industry. About 200 employees will man the 87,000 square-foot 
plant when it opens this fall, with many times that number expected to be 


added later. 


PLANS HAVE BEEN ANNOUNCED to use part of a Western 
Pennsylvania golf course as the site of the first plant 
to supply atomic power equipment to private in- 
dustry. Owners: Westinghouse Electric. Location: 
less than 10 miles northeast of Pittsburgh. Opening 
date: late fall of 1953. 

GWILYM A. PRICE, President of Westinghouse, calls 
the projected plant “an expression of our belief 
that private enterprise generally will become an 
increasingly important factor in the development and 
application of nuclear energy in its non-military 
aspects.” 

The development of private applications in the 
atomic field here has been likened to the beginning of 
the automobile business. Pennsylvania may be des- 
tined for leadership in the mushrooming atomic 


The dots on this map indicate 70 of the plants in Pennsylvania 
which are working on some problem relating to atomic energy 

. and the locations of colleges or universities in the State 
which are doing atomic research work. 


energy industry, like that it has held in iron and steel, 
glass, aluminum and other fields. Many of the prod- 
ucts to be manufactured in this new plant were 
developed for the Westinghouse Atomic Power Divi- 
sion at its Bettis plant, just south of Pittsburgh 

All of this is important to you. Atomic energy is 
bound to exert increasing influence on any business 
yours, too. By acting now, and locating in Pennsy|- 
vania now, you can pick your spot in the most 
promising nuclear energy center in the world for 
private industry, close to reservoirs of scientific knowl- 
edge, experience, and equipment. 

Call on the State Department of Commerce for 
confidential help in finding the right site, or good 
labor pools, or exceptionally low taxes, or any of 
your specific requirements. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE e« HARRISBURG, PA. 
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and another sagging market 
gets a boost from... 
General Packaging Laboratories 


Quincy Stove Company, Quincy, Illinois, faced an actual drop 
in sales when their Monogram Oil Heaters started arriving at 
dealers’ in a damaged condition. They presented their problem 
to General Box Company Engineers. Results: 


@ A Watkins-T ype container, specifically designed to with- 
stand heavy punishment and meet Pre-Tested Safe 
Transit Standards, was developed. 


@ The product itself was tested on General Box Company’s 
exacting laboratory equipment; improved design cor- 
rected cause of failure. 


In the three years since the changes were made, Quincy Stove 
Company’s damage in shipment claims have totaled less than 
$200.00. This is only one among many packaging problems 
solved every day—at a saving—in General Box Company's two 
fine Industrial Packaging Laboratories.* Let us help you cut 
packing and shipping costs. Write today for full information. 
Find out how other manufacturers Dor General Box Com. 


are cutting packaging costs. Write nes Ars pened 


for your free copy of “The General certified to make 
Box." "National Safe 
Transit” tests. 


st Cincinnati; Denville, N. J.; 


G en eT al B 0 COMPANY 2areiintestt-tzet Kansas civ 

1805 Miner St., Generel bon Company vf Mivsivsineil 

Ls 2 2 & £ g Des Plaines, it ne” 

Wirebound Crates and B . Aes d ~ er ah" 

Corrugated and Seditan-tves sass ste cere chanel ota 
gated Fiber Boxes ¢ Stitched Panel Crates 
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can cost a company pots of money. 
Suppose a company has 50,000 sets on 
store shelves. It wants to cut the price 
$10 a set. If distributors are to be re- 
imbursed, that would cost the com- 
pany $500,000. In a price war—some- 
thing that ‘TV and air conditioning are 
heir to—Muntz can move fast and 
without the extra out-of-pocket immedi- 
ate cost. With him it is just an in- 
ventory bookkeeping loss. 

Besides that, his organization vir- 

tually puts top management right into 
the stores day by day. For instance, at 
2 p.m. cach day, a check is drawn 
against each branch’s bank for that day’s 
business, and deposited in Chicago. 
The whole system keeps equally quick 
tabs, which makes for tight control. 
That, in turn, means management can 
react rapidly. 
e Loss at Retail—“Even so,” Muntz 
admits, “last year we lost moncy on our 
retail store operations. All our profit 
came from manufacturing and service 
operations.” Muntz-T'V maintains its 
own service organization. 

In his enthusiasm for streamlined 
operations, Muntz admittedly has made 
some mistakes. The company now pro- 
duces all its TV chassis at the old 
Howard plant on Belmont Avenue in 
Chicago. It assembles the sets in Evans- 
ton, IIl., and Los Angeles. For a while, 
though, before Muntz acquired the 
Evanston plant, he tricd to make the 
final assembly—cabinct and picture tube 
installation—in his branch stores. It 
sounded like a good idea—all that Chi- 
cago would ship out to the branches 
were the guts of the TV sct, saving lots 
of shipping space. 

The idea didn’t work. It turned out 

to be less efficient and meant a loss of 
quality control because branch repair- 
men couldn’t be kept under manage- 
ment’s eye. 
e Expansion—Next year, Muntz plans 
to move into a new plant on North 
Avenue in Chicago with twice the floor 
area of the Belmont Avenue plant. This 
will make room for production of air 
conditioning units at Evanston. 

When he gets the room air condi- 
tioning business going, Muntz has his 
eye on the possibilities of central units 
for year-round air conditioning to sell 
for around $700. He may also tackle 
home freezers. 

By next summer, he hopes to cut the 
selling price of his 4-ton air conditioner 
to $199.50. This will be a leader like 
the low price TV set, with not more 
than 10% of production in the cheap- 
est model. He will concentrate on 
the }-ton unit. 

Muntz has pushed sales of his TV 
sets with a toned-down version of the 
promotion techniques he used in Cali- 
fornia for used cars. Skywriting, radio 
commercials, heavy newspaper advertis- 
ing, even the Napolcon-hatted figure he 
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Moving mountains— 


with an assist from [SYNTHANE| 


Have you a mountain to move? This big 
bucket, aided by parts machined from 
Synthane laminated plastics, does the job 
easily and quickly. 

You can’t see these parts in the picture 
but earth movers use Synthane for its 
electrical insulating properties, wear re- 
sistance, and mechanical strength. These 
and other properties in combination make 
Synthane an essential in industry. 

Electronic manufacturers “‘print’”’ cir- 
cuits on foil-clad Synthane sheets; air- 
craft designers approve Synthane’s light- 
weight and strength; chemical people like 








its resistance to moisture, corrosives, 
solvents. 


Synthane’s combination of properties 
may give it a place in your product. 
Synthane is a light-weight material that 
holds its shape. It’s tough, resilient—yet 
easily machined. It has good tensile, com- 
pressive, flexural, and impact strengths. 


Are you planning a new product or 
ways to improve your present one? Con- 
sider Synthane. Write today for the 
Synthanée Catalog. Synthane Corpora- 
tion, 1 River Road, Oaks, Pa. 


There are many kinds of plastics. 
Synthane belongs to a group called 
thermosetting, that is, stable over a 
— temperature range. Synthane 

called the “workhorse 
be plastics” since its combination of 
co is especially valvable in 


, equipment or 
reas od three principal forms 


—sheets, rods and tubes: —are 
shown above. 


Synthane in Earth Movers 
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First in created-metals for better products 


"Carboloy” is the registered trademark for the products of Carboloy Department of Genera! Electric Company 
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CARBOLOY 
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Guard castings (SAE 1045) 
for the blades on this mowing 
machine are sheared at these 
6 places simultaneously. Steel 
die sheared only 12,000 cast- 
ings, then needed sharpening. 
Die wearproofed with tungsten 
carbide—a Carboloy created- 
metal—shears over 100,000 
before resharpening. 


Ultra-hard metal extends 
die life 800%...cuts costs 


A steel die, used by the Oliver Corporation to shear heavy castings, once 
dulled and needed sharpening after 1 day’s output. Then, small inserts of 
Carboloy cemented tungsten carbide—hardest metal made by man—were 


brazed onto the die’s cutting edges. 


Things happened! The die stayed sharp for 8 days. Output between sharpen- 
ings jumped from 12,000 pieces to 100,000 pieces. Costs were trimmed, too, 
because of less downtime, fewer rejects, fewer manhours needed for grinding 


and maintenance. 


Wearproofing benefits like these—in tools, in dies and in equipment parts 
—are typical of those you can expect whenever you use this ultra-hard 


Carboloy created-metal. 


MEN AND METALS TO SERVE YOU 


Cemented tungsten carbide is only 
one of the Carboloy created-metals 
you might use to advantage. 


See you can apply new Chrome 
e, 


Carbi for example, to combat 
corrosion, along with erosion and 
abrasion in equipment parts. Or 
Carboloy permanent magnets to 
improve your product’s design, 
lower its size, weight, cost. Or 
Hevimet to build a better balance 


weight or radiation screen. 


Find out now. Get in touch with a 
Carboloy engineer for all practical 
knowledge and help available on 
these created-metals. Look to Car- 
boloy laboratories, too, for new 
uses for these created-metals, and 
for exciting new created-metals to 
come. 

Write us today about any of your 
special wear problems. 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


11183 E. 8 Mile Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 
Plants at Detroit and Edmore, Michigan. 


ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 
for lasting magnetic energy 


CEMENTED CHROME CARBIDES 
for exceptional resistance to corrosion, along with 
erosion and abrasion resistance 


CEMENTED TUNGSTEN CARBIDES 
for phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance 


HEVIMET 
for maximum weight in minimum space, and for 
radioactive screening 





used during his California heyday to 
publicize “Madman Muntz” now pro- 
motes sales of Muntz-Il'V—and next 
air conditioners. 

e Defense—Muntz himself shrugs off 
the criticism of his advertising and sell- 
ing policies that comes from such 
watchdogs of ethics as the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus in various cities. Some 
BBBs have complained that his advertis- 
ing is, to say the least, misleading. 

“Our advertising is as clean as any- 
body’s in the industry,” he insists. “We 
do not mislead buyers. In every store, 
we have at least 10% of our lowest 
priced models for sale at all times. Of 
course, we try to trade customers up. 
That’s standard good salesmanship. 
Most of the complaints about our ad- 
vertising come from our competitors.” 

Even though he has become the head 
of a $50-million business, Muntz still 
likes the used car style of merchandis- 
ing. He has kept his hand in, runs a 
used car business in Los Angeles. 

To top it off, as a sort of Muntz 
hobby, his Muntz Car Co. (the one 
that owns the used car end of his 
operations), also manufactures a fancy 
sports car, assembled out of parts made 
by other manufacturers. He turns 
out about 35 cars a year. Price: $8,500. 
Savs Muntz: 

“Capacity is sold out through all next 
year.” 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Paying corporation directors on a salary 
basis (BW—Mar.28’53,p136) is on the 
increase, says the National Industrial 
Conference Board. It finds that in 
1938 only 6% of 233 manufacturing 
companies paid their directors by salary; 
in 1953 the number jumped to 22%. 
In about half these cases salaries range 
from $1,000 to $2,500; in the rest 
they’re higher—up to $5,000 

a 
Some 130,344 shares of Sunoco com- 
mon stock have gone to 7,571 em- 
ployees of Sun Oil Co. under the com- 
pany’s annual stock plan. This brings 
the total shares held by Sunoco em- 
ployees—who comprise almost half the 
company’s stockholders—to more than 
840,000. 

« 
An anniversary holiday for employees 
of Bristo? Laboratories, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., will mark each year the Jate— 
Aug. 7, 1945—when it got its present 
name. When Bristol-Myers Co. ac- 
quired it earlier it was the Cheplin 
Biological Laboratories, Inc. . . . 
Slick Airways, Inc., Burbank, C: 
workers get a similar paid holiday on 
their own birthday—or double pay if 
they choose to work. 
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Helping Run Community Drives 


T. tHE CORPORATION that runs a 
plant in one city, or plants in 
several cities, community relations 
has become nearly as important a 
function of line management as 
other relations prevalent in business 
—industrial, public, stockholder. In 
a sense, community relations en- 
compasses all of these. 

It is a continuing job, but it is at 
this time of the year that most of 
the corporations really get a chance 
to show how far they will go to 
make community relations effective. 
In July, local Community Chest or 
United Fund drives start lining up 
chairmen, division leaders, section 
heads, and fund raisers for the cam- 
paigns that follow in fall or winter. 

What does this mean to manage- 
ment? Just this: For those top man- 
agements that have decided local 
plant managers or district men 
would participate in the public life 
of their communities, there is prob- 
ably no better way than by insisting 
that the local men accept leadership 
in such community drives. 


I: THIS is going to be done, top 
management should get a couple 
of points straight: 

¢ No local manager or key opera- 
tions man can delegate the job of 
leading a fund drive too far down 
the line. 

¢ That being the case, the time 
and effort that will have to be put 
into leading the drive may far ex- 
ceed what headquarters considers 
reasonable. Whoever does the job 
will have to devote more time to 
the fund campaign than to com- 
pany work, for wecks, even months. 

¢ If top management merely in- 
. sists that its local people lend their 
names to a drive—without doing 
any work—it will be doing a disserv- 
ice to the community, and will give 
the company a black eye. 

So, it is imperative that the men 
at headquarters understand just 
how big a job fund raising is. At 
the same time, they should under- 
stand that, if the dozens of welfare 
agencies that usually benefit from 
such a drive are important to the 
community, then it is worth the 
time of some important person in 
the local branch to make the cam- 
paign a success. 

Businessmen, probably _ better 
than anyone else, can put over a 
successful campaign where even 


professional fund raisers failed. 


CASE IN POINT is Waterbury, 
Conn. 


One of the three largest em 
ployers in this city of some 100,000 
population is American Brass Co., 
a subsidiary of Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. American Brass—and 
Anaconda generally—want their top 
local executives to take an active 
part in community work. Last year, 
Carl E. Woodward, sales promo- 
tion director, took on the job of 
general chairman of the fall drive of 
the Federated Funds of Waterbury, 
Inc. He called on every bit of his 
knowledge of promotion to put 
over a drive that was braked by 
vears of missing its goals. 

The effort paid off. Pledges and 
cash totaled 98% of the more- 
than-$600,000 goal—with prospects 
that collections will outrun pledges. 
The sum raised was the biggest in 
the fund’s 13-year existence. 

What did it cost American 
Brass? Apart from its own pledge, 
the company was out Woodward's 
services for almost cight months. 
Once he had accepted the job and 
been given full company backing, 
Woodward spent most of his time 
from May to December in organiz- 
ing the drive, lining up union and 
church officials, making personal 
appeals for participation. 

He talked one company into giv- 
ing him its space in the local news- 
paper for advertising. He changed 
the name from drive to “crusade.” 
He surveyed public opinion, dis- 
covering that few people knew spe- 
cifically what the Federated Fund 
did or how it spent its money. So 
he keved his advertising to clearing 
up the ignorance. 


NE IMPORTANT LESSON can be 

learned from the American 
Brass experience: The company 
that is willing to donate the time 
of a key employee can make a much 
bigger contribution to the com- 
munity than merely by donating 
chunks of money. 

Then, there is a selfish angle 
management should consider. If 
fund drives don’t click, there is 
danger that welfare agencies will be 
1un by people who will put the 
screws on big cmployers to carry 
most of the load—whether by dona- 
tions or by taxes. 
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For solving hot prob- 
lems...engineers and 
maintenance men 
rely on PERMACEL in 
splicing and insulat- 
ing. No doubt there 
is an important use 
for PERMACEL Vinyl 
Backed Electrical 
Tape on your jobs. 


Our Tape Engineer- 
ing Service can give 
you the answer... 
without obligation. 


PERMACEL 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 


PLASTIC TAPES 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION, NEW GROUMSWICK, H. J. 
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Twice a day, Sam Hoffman insists on a nap. Rest of the time he’s restlessly . . . 


Building Three Places at Once 


(Story continues on page 108.) 





5 ry " a of 
a> ve 
PROMOTER as much as builder, Hoffman uses all the publicity tricks when he starts EX-PLASTERER Hoffman has his own 
a project. His low-cost homes in the Southwest are usually sold before they're built. ideas on construction methods. 
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Hoffman and engineer discuss how to 


SHUTTLING by air from one project to another, Hoffman does his city-hopping with 
key staff members in two company planes equipped with telephones. 


ground. 





ON SITE, he sees to it that his construction system—under which a worker specializes 
in just one job—is carried out. Mass construction results in economies and . . 


Engincer wants to detour, Sam to blast 


emi py . 

J Fags aes ee 

“INISHE ME wi . S se - fi m pay 

FINISHED HOME with four bedrooms sells for $9,000-plus, with low down payment 0, second thought, he O.K.’s detour 


and monthly fees. Hoffman takes mortgage, then resells to New York banks. 
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ORANGE CORE 
Gummed Tape 


SAVES MONEY— 
PROTECTS SHIPMENTS 


Orange Core protects in 2 ways: 


(1) Better protection from jolts of handling. 
Orange Core gummed tape preserves the 
shock-absorbent resiliency of your cartons, 
while reinforcing their vulnerabie seams 
and corners. It is made exclusively from 
long-fiber kraft, to give your closures extra 
strength. 


(2) Protection from penetrating grime. Orange 
Core’s permanent seal keeps your ; nanos 
clean. Its unusually heavy adhesive forms 
a -weld-like bond that seals out smoke, 
dust, moisture, vermin, despite vibration 
or severe climatic changes. SAVES YOU 
MONEY by reducing costly handling of 
damage claims and replacement of dam- 


aged goods. 


HELPFUL 


Send coupon for informative —— 
folder telling how to make your /(=5 
shipping dollars go further ’ 


FREE FOLDER 


PULP & PAPER CORP. 
Dept. 910, 505 Park Ave., New York 22,N.Y. 


Send me your folder telling 6 steps to greater 
taping efficiency and shipping economy. 


NAME 

COMPANY 
STREET 
city 














ZONE _.._STATE 


CORE 








“ ..I1 build houses around 
the pocketbooks of the peo- 
ives ss" 


BUILDING starfs on p. 106 


Sam Hoffman likes to call himself 
the Henry Ford of the home-building 
industry. You get an idea what he 
means by the comparison with the 
master of mass output when he outlines 
his summer plans. 

With a multi-million-dollar, 5,000- 
home development under construction 
near Denver, Hoffman this week 
launched the first of 3,000 homes slated 
for Salt Lake City, Utah. Along with 
these ventures, he recently purchased 
200 acres in Las Vegas, Nev., an- 
nounced plans to build 500 low-cost, 
air-conditioned houses. Now he has his 
sights trained on Dallas, and a 20,000- 
home project. 

These latest scheduled activities will 
bring the geographic span of Hoffman's 
low-cost, massive home-building opera- 
tions to eight cities. Since 1947, his 
F&S (Father and Sons) Construction 
Co. has whipped off some 9,600 con- 
ventional dwellings in Denver, Phoenix, 
Ariz., Tucson, Ariz., Cleveland, Pueblo, 
Colo., and Albuquerque, N. M. He has 
now spread himself so widely across the 
Southwest that he has had to institute 
his own “airlift” of two planes to keep 
up with all the housing me 
¢ For the Masses—But Hoffman feels 
his Fordian qualities go beyond the 
sheer weight of numbers. He sees a 
further likeness in these factors: 

¢ Hoffman uses assembly-line con- 
struction methods, stresses the eco- 
nomics of mass construction. 

¢ He aims his houses at the mass 
middle-income market. 

¢ He operates on the basis of a 
small profit (under 5%) and a fast turn- 
over. (“I want fast nickels, not slow 
quarters.’’) 

¢ He claims he is putting his prod- 
uct within the reach of families who 
might never otherwise own a home. 

Vorking out of headquarters in 

Phoenix, Hoffman has dotted the 
Southwest with four-bedroom houses 
designed to sell for $9,000-plus and 
three-bedroom homes that go for 
$8,000-plus—with low down payments 
and monthly fees. A family can plunk 
down $586 on the four-bedroom house, 
then pay $70 a month for 20 years. 
“Frank Lloyd Wright says he builds 
houses around the personalities of the 
a who live in the house. I build 
1ouses around the pocketbooks of the 
people,” says Hoffman. 
¢ Advantages of Volume—His prices 
are directly related to the savings made 
‘agg by building en masse. Volume 
1a 


s made it simpler for him to get 


materials at a reasonable cost, made it 
easier to obtain money because he gets 
it in large packages—usually from east- 
em institutions. It has also made it 
possible for him to hold key employees 
on a year-round basis. 

Hoffman says the advantages of big- 
scale projects more than offset the ex- 
pense of spreading himself thin geo- 
graphically. In fact, he justifies fanning 
out on grounds that “that’s the only 
way you can get mass construction any- 
where. No city can absorb as many 
houses as I want to build in the price 
range I build them. The market just 
dries up.” 

The price range of Hoffman houses 
undercuts local tabs and imakes a dent 
in the home-building industry wherever 
they crop up. However, a lot of his 
competitors scoff at Hoffman’s com- 
parisons with Ford, claim he’s more 
promoter than builder. A look at Hoff- 
man’s pattern of operations—say in Salt 
Lake City—provides arguments both 
ways. 
¢ Preconstruction Schedule—Hoffman’s 
first move in a new city is to buy a big 
chunk of acreage at a low cost. In Salt 
Lake City, he flew in, cased the situa- 
tion, settled on 1,200 acres about 16 
mi. southwest of the city for a reported 
$750,000. “Some people said it wouldn’t 
work, that the location was bad,” says 
Hoffman. “But I build enough houses 
so that we can make a nice community 
any place.” 

While Hoffman bargained with utili- 


ties companies and talked with union 


leaders, his advertising man, Jack 
Viseltear, unleashed a sweeping pub- 
licity campaign putting out the word 
that Hoffman would construct two 
model homes. Meanwhile, an F&S dec- 
orator had arrived and arranged for a 
top-volume Salt Lake store to furnish 
the model homes free, in return for 
which Hoffman ads would carry a men- 
tion of the store. 
¢ Construction—Sam personally super- 
vised construction of the model homes. 
He likes to point out that he doesn’t 
build houses; he manufactures them 
with an assembly-line technique. Under 
his system, one man lays baseboard; an- 
other pair builds partitions; another 
plasters. Then they move on to do the 
same job on the next house. “The base- 
board man becomes a skilled mechanic, 
a machine. He puts on baseboard twice 
as fast as anyone else,” says Hoffman. 
To put over his methods in a new 
city, Hoffman relies on his key construc- 
tion people, and they do the teaching. 
Hoffman houses have a pastel-colored 
exterior formed of blocks, and rock- 
lathed and plastered interiors. He puts 
in thermostatically controlled central 
heating, copper plumbing, a porch, con- 
crete walks and paved streets; but there 
are no basements or garages 
¢ The Quick Sale—The day before the 
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REM-CRU TITANIUM 


applications and fabricating properties 


Stretch forming a North American Aviation fuselage skin made from 
Rem-Cru RC-70 titanium sheet. Forming is done at room temperature. 
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Jet engine forgings made from 
Rem-Cru titanium 
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REM-« & 
TET ZAIN OU IM) onc -cru titanium, inc., MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 


Trranium has often been referred to as a “wonder” 
metal because of its very attractive properties. 

It has an exceptionally high strength-to-weight ratio, 
and good corrosion and heat resistant characteristics. 
So that you will have a better understanding of 
titanium here are additional facts about this new metal. 


Practical Applications—vitanium is soc 

lighter than stainless steel, but just as strong. It retains 
useful strength at temperatures up to 800-1000F 

That is the reason you will find it being used today for 
an expanding list of priority aircraft and ordnance 
applications: compressor blades, turbine discs 

and other forged parts of jet engines . . . fire walls, 
bulkheads, shrouds, cowling, ducting and 

structural members of airplanes .. . armor plate 

for military vehicles, 

Chemical engineers are testing titanium for such 
promising applications as condensers, evaporators, 
autoclaves. containers, tubing, valves and fittings 
Titanium is the only structural metal that is completely 
unattacked by sea water or marine atmospheres. 

It is also impervious to many other chemicals such as 
concentrated nitric acid and strong alkalies. 


Fabricating Properties—You can form 
commercially pure titanium by most conventional 
methods at room temperatures. In the alloyed form, 
the more complex operations are usually performed at 
elevated temperatures. You can use regular 
equipment and setups for punching and shearing 

The machinability of titanium is similar to that of 
\% hard stainless steels. Titanium galls readily 
and develops considerable heat during machining. 
That's why you should use sharp cutting tools, 
slow speeds and heavy feeds for maximum tool life 
and production rates. 

For single point turning and broaching you should 
use carbide tools. High speed steels are best for 
drilling, tapping, reaming and milling operations. 
Special grinding wheels have been developed now 
so that you can remove metal at five to ten times wheel 
wear. Sheets may be polished to a high finish. 


Availability —Today limited quantities of titanium 


are available for other than priority military 
applications. REM-CRU is producing titanium bars, 
plates, sheets, strip, wire, tubing, forgings and billets 
on a tonnage basis now. And we are currently 
expanding melting and mill facilities so that 

within a year our production will increase several fold. 





model homes were opened, Viseltear 
renee full-page ads in both Salt Lake 

ity newspapers, along with a heavy 
schedule of radio and I'V plugs. Re- 
sponse: Some 5,000 persons streamed 


through the homes the first day, 10,000 


the next. A sales crew flown in from 
Phoenix took down payments on 47 
houses the first two days. 


Hoffman claims that 95% of all 
homes he’s built were sold before con- 
struction. His practice is to take mort- 


gages on the new homes himself, then 
resell to large New York banks. 
With Salt Lake City sales rolling, 


Hoffman and part of his staff flew back 
to Phoenix, leaving his construction 
superintendent and others to handle 
mass building, with a crew geared to 
put up 80 houses a month. Sam’s next 
ey hg same treatment for Las Vegas. 
¢ The Man—City-hopping Sam Hoff- 
man is a restless man. In his carly 
fifties, with bushy eyebrows and gray- 
ing hair, he gets up with the birds. He 
scorns his desk, prefets to do business 
on the move—often via phones in his 
car and planes. If he doesn’t get his 
lunch by 1:00 p.m., he skips a midday 
meal. But he clings to the ritual of 
two naps a day, one in the morning, 
one in the early afternoon. 
¢Sam’s Progress—Sam was born in 
Russia, ran away from home to reach 
the U.S. through Canada. (He's a 
citizen.) In 1922, he took a job as a 
plasterer in Detroit. But the construc- 
tion crash of ’29 diverted him to truck- 
ing. With partners, he built up a siz- 
able fleet known as Erie Freightways. 
In 1943, Erie over-extended its opera- 
tions and plunged into bankruptcy 
Hoffman pocketed what he had left 
and built a home for his family in the 
warmer Climate of the Southwest. Fast- 
talking Sam soon found himself in the 
business of building and selling houses 
—fast. Moving from city to citv, he 
made small profits mount. One of the 
few exceptions was the Lakeland Addi- 
tion he put up in Cleveland, where 
Korea-boomed costs and a scourge of 
When work orders like these come through — ME 7 | rain combined to put him $350,000 in 
the maintenance department that's well equipped the red for the project. 
with Gardner-Denver air tools is ready to do the ¢ Dynamic—Today Hoffman has an 


job — pronto, and at low cost. . 80-man staff, including his son and 
; y 3 son-in-law, working under him in Phoe- 
In large plants and small, choosey maintenance 4 nix. He knows how to delegate au- 


men choose Gardner-Denver for paving breakers, thority in areas that call for a specialist, 
rock drills, sheeting drivers, clay spaders, back- = but there’s no doubt who’s the driving 
fill tampers, sump pumps, line oilers, air hoists Saamee | power behind the firm. In fact, his top 
and portable air compressors. Gardner-Denver executives often find themselves tug- 


Company, Quincy, Illinois, ee i 7 ging at the reins. 
Though Hoffman right now feels 


that the housing market is drying up; 
SINCE 1859 his splashy plans aren’t getting any 
smaller. “Maybe I'll have to spread 
even further. I'll go into 25 cities at a 

= time if I have to, so that I don’t run 

out of markets. Some day, I hope to 
THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS have a Hoffman community in ey ery 
FOR CONSTRUCTION, MINING, PETROLEUM AND GENERAL INDUSTRY | City in America over 70,000 population.” 
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PERCHLORETHYLENE ... A 


"shot inthe arm,” FOR 


THE DRY CLEANING BUSINESS 


Bright, modern store fronts—neon signs flashing 


One Hour Service all over America a profitable new 
trend is developing in dry cleaning. 

Quick-service, odorless dry cleaning, prompted by 
the development of a better synthetic solvent, 
Perchlorethylene, has created a new business in a 
commercial field which for years remained tela- 
tively stable. 

This contribution to America’s commercial growth 
has been a dual effort of the chemical industry, in 
producing the highly specialized solvent, and the 
equipment manufacturers who developed the pre- 
cision machinery to render this improved service. 


Perchlorethylene has brought about numerous 


additional advantages to both the cleaner and his 
customer. Since Columbia-Southern Perchlorethy! 
ene is nonflammable, the dry cleaner realizes safer 
working conditions and consequently can secure 
more favorable locations. And, with today’s fashions 
requiring more attention than the hardy dark clothes 
of yesteryear, the customer has his clothes cleaned 
more often, particularly since he is never incon 
venienced by several days’ delay 

Perchlorethylene, one of the numerous chemical 
products which complement Columbia-Southern’s 
basic production of alkalies and chlorine, is making 
life brighter than ever for dry cleaning customers and 
the new quick-service shop owners. 


Perchlorethylene is a nonflammable, syn- 
thetic chlorinated solvent that penetrates 
textiles rapidly and cleans them quickly 
and efficiently. 

Columbia-Southern produces Perchlor- 
ethylene at its modern plant at Barberton, 
Ohio, to meet growing demands for this 
important chemical. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


tan ry SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
MBA SOUTHER 
420 FORT DUQUESNE BOULEVARD, PITTSBURGH 22, PA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS «+ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Control! You need it to land the tricky trout... and 
you need it also to properly produce iron and steel. 
Keokuk Electro-Silvery helps you by controlling the 
precise percentages of silicon...or the exact com- 
bination of manganese, chrome or nickel to suit your 
melt specifications. And Keokuk controls not only 
quality but costs too! So write today for more infor- 
mation about the role played by Keokuk Electro- 
Silvery in charging the cupola or blocking the open 
hearth. You'll find it interesting ...and profitable. / 


KEOKUK = / 


ELECTRO METALS COMPANY 
Keokuk, lowa 
Wenatchee Division: Wenatchee, Washington 


«recite 


In fishing, proper control keeps the big 
ones from getting away. Here, Chief 
Keokuk reels in tonight's fish fry while 
Junior stands by with a gaff and Prin- 
cess Wenatchee nets a long, low whistle. 


ac? oF 


Keokuk Electro-Silvery . .. available in 60 and 30 Ib. 
pigs and 12% |b. piglets... in regular or alloy analy- 
sis. Keokuk also manufactures high silicon metal. 


SALES AGENTS: MILLER AND COMPANY 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
915 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Missouri 
3504 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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_.. Reaches Its Last Home in a Park 


SEATTLE-The diesel is fast re- 
placing the steam locomotive through- 
out the country (BW—Jan.10°53,p41); 
the Pacific Coast is no exception. 
Nevertheless, the West owes a large 
part of its development to steam loco 
motives. So when the Great Northern 
Ry. recently completed the dieseliza- 
tion of its Cascade Division, it offered 
the last steam locomotive to run on the 
division, a big 2-8-0 Consolidation-type 
built by Baldwin in 1907, to the city of 
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Seattle “‘so future generations of school 
children might be able to see at first 
hand what the ‘Iron Horse’ looked 
like.”” The city accepted. 

hat left the question of how to get 
it to Woodland Park, which is where 
the city wanted to put it. The locomo- 
tive, even without its tender, weighed 
106 tons. The nearest railroad siding 
was almost 3 mi. away, and the route 
was hilly and crossed trolley lines and 
a six-lane through highway. Neverthe- 


WATER 


_..black or red? 


HOW YOU TREAT IT 
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Theres a BUTLER building 
to fit your exact needs 
Se 











— aw 


N ew Clear-span, rigid-frame buildings with 
10’ eave heights—20' to 36’ wide and in 20’ units 
of length! Warehouse merchandise, park rolling 
stock at new low costs. 











NEW 70-foot wide, clear-span, rigid-frame 
building with 14-foot eave heights! Floor-to-roof 
pay space to profitably shelter most anything on 
wheels; or bagged, boxed or palletized! 

















NEW tean-10s—16' wide for the new 20’ to 36’ 
wide buildings; 20’ wide for the new 70’ wide 
building. Lean-tos provide easy and economical 
building expansion — now or later. 





Bowstring truss buildings—so strong they support 
monorails, hoists with reserve safety; so thrifty to 
buy ond keep up, so fast to erect, they're 100% 
practical for permanent expansion! 
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Complete line of 12’ bay buildings combining 
the structural strength and architectural adapta- 
bility for attractive stores, display rooms, schools, 
factories, processing plants. 





There's a Butler steel building to fit 
your exact site and use —whether it is 
space for manufacturing, processing, 
warehousing or retail selling. The ini- 
tial cost is low. Bolted construction 
speeds erection, makes later expansion 
simple. Insulation and lighting are easy, 
economical. Galvanized or aluminum 
sheeting assure years of dependable 
service. 


Get all the facts on the full line of Butler 
buildings. Learn how you now can get the 
space you need . . . make your building 
dollars go farther than ever! See your lo- 
cal Butler representative or send coupon 
today. 
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For prompt reply, address office nearest you: ' 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ; 
7313 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri % 
913A Sixth Ave., $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 4 
Dept. 13A, Richmond, California ? 
Please send me name of my nearest Butler dealer . . . also more H 
information on Butler buildings approximately ae, er y 
for use os SNR AP NS Ae AE LTTE ONE mae 
Nome : 
EIITIIEID > cisccurscnstiiosstaatiphahuineeabneabsctinsibstanategiahinrtings tndadlinaiinngtiaimicdeatemecinnnccntnincaninies : 
Address : ; 
City Zone State b 
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less, the job had to be done via the city 
streets. So the locomotive was mounted 
on six eight-wheel house dollies—two 
pairs in front and one pair in back—and 
then towed backward through the 
streets by a heavy-duty truck, so that 
the arrangement of dollies was like the 
three wheels of a child’s tricycle (top 
picture, page 113). Another heavy-duty 
truck alternated in front and behind, 
depending on whether it was needed for 
braking or for extra motive power. The 
move took just two hours. The 37-ton 
tender came over two days later on a 
flat-bed machinery trailer. 


Movable Meters 
PHOENIX—Last year Arizona’s 


capital city installed parking meters at 
Union Station. This year it removed 
them. Next year it will probably have 
to put them back. 

Trouble is that Buchanan St. near the 
station is private property. ‘The station 
—and the street—are owned jointly by 
the Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific. 
Operation of the area shifts from one 
railroad to the other from year to year. 

Last year the Santa Fe was running 
it, and asked that meters be put in. This 
year SoPac insisted they be taken out, 
and the city had no choice but to com- 
ply. Wayne Morris, city trafic engineer, 
says he won’t be a bit surprised if the 
Santa Fe asks to have them put in again 
when control reverts to it next year. 


Damsite Battle 
GREENWICH, CONN. -—Green- 


wich Water Co. and Port Chester 
Water Works, Inc. (which serves Port 
Chester and Rye, N. Y., just across the 
state line), are both wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries of American Water’ Works 
Co., Inc. The local company gets its 
water from the Mianus River, which 
flows through the western tip of Con- 
necticut and into Long Island Sound 
just east of here. It also supplies con- 
siderable water to the New York com- 
pany, from the same source 

Demand for water has been grow- 
ing fast. So the company wants to 
build a dam on the Mianus about 10 
mi. north of Greenwich. The land 
is mostly unoccupied rocky gorge; the 
company has already bought most of it. 
But downstream from the damsite, 
property owners are afraid of what the 
dam will do to their property values 
through its effect on the river’s flow. 
So for three years now they have held 
up the dam by legal action 

During the recent dry spell, the com- 
pany has taken ads in local papers 
asking water users to limit lawn sprin- 
kling to specified days and hours, and 
blaming the shortage on “a small group 
of persons” who had “delayed” the 
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SPONGEX 


CELLULAR RUBBER 
FOR 


V SHEETS 


CORD 

STRIPS 

TUBING 

PAD STOCK 
DIE-CUT SHAPES 
MOLDED FORMS 


Spongex sheet stock is the economical answer for many 
quantity users of cellular rubber, It is available in a 
variety of densities and compression ranges in either 
rolls or slabs. Widths are 48” and 56”; thicknesses 
from 3/32” to 1”, in 1/16” graduations. 


If desired, Spongex sheet stock can be compounded 
with special qualities, such as resistance to oils, acids, 
corrosive vapors and extremes of temperature. 





Spongex sheet stock can be finished with natural skin 
on one or both sides; with a factory-applied adhesive 
or a permanent bond to paper, fabric or other pliable 
materials. 

Standard color is black — gray, red, biege, brown 
and green on request. 

When you need cellular rubber — check with us — 
perhaps Spongex sheet stock is the best answer for you. 


° (Leber Wteriala- 
- 
THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 697 Derby Pioce, Shelton, Connectleut 
in Canada: Canadian Sponge Rubber Products, tid., Waterville, Quebec 


INDUSTRIAL UPHOLSTERY CUSHIONING HOME AND OFFICE 











CELLULAR RUBBER CELLULAR PLASTIC RUG CUSHION 





Would you like toger 


FINAL REPORTS éc-7 


Use UniSpred — the “Write it Once” Method 


This period 
Last period 


New period report is linked to previous period report 
by means of a paper-thin, stainless steel fastener. 


Easy to carry or file 


PRESTO CHANGE / 


UniSpred gives 4-way comparison 


of management figures...instantly! 
-».in one compact unit 


SPREAD 
RIGHT 


3. Month this year with same 
month last year 


4. Accumulated totals by months 


1. This year with last year 
...to date 


2. Month by month... currently 


UniSpred gives depth to analyses, highlights trends, provides management 
with end-use figures in time to act. No laborious re-copying. New reports are 
added in seconds ... space automatically to reveal desired columns... telescope 
to width of a single sheet when not in use. Use UniSpred for Profit and Loss 
Statements, Sales Reports, Expense Analyses, Production Reports, and wher- 
ever convenient, instant comparison of related figures is desired. Investigate now. 


ASK YOUR ACCOUNTANT or write to Hadley for illustrated folder... 





Charles R. Hadley Company, Dept. 12G 
New York 17: 342 Madison Avenuy 
los Angeles 12: 330 N. Los Angeles St. 
Please send me illustrated folder on 
Hadley UniSpred, the “Write it Once” 
method for Final Reports. 
Manufacturers of standard, NAME 
“in stock"’ loose leaf forms and FIRM. 
“Write ic Once’ accounting systems 
Offices in principal cities. 
Consult your telephone directory. 








ADDRESS. 


CITY ZONE. STATE a 
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building of the dam. A spokesman for 
the property owners retorted that the 
Greenwich company would be in fine 
shape if it didn’t export Connecticut's 
water to New York. (The map shows, 
however, that although most of the 
length of the Mianus is in Connecti- 
cut, most of its drainage basin is north 
of the Connecticut line, in New York.) 


Updates 
DALLAS-The Sante Fe is going 


to do even better by Dallas than it 
promised. Three months ago the rail- 
road said it would build a new line 
from Sanger to Addison, and _ lease 
trackage rights from there to Dallas 
from the St. Louis Southwestern (Cot- 
ton Belt) Ry., in order to bring a sec- 
tion of the Texas Chief directly into 
Dallas (BW—May2’53,p108). Now the 
Sante Fe has decided to build its own 
line all the way from Sanger into Dal- 
las; total cost will be about $4-million. 


ST. PAUL -—Twin City Rapid 
Transit Co., which operates both here 
and in Minneapolis, may have to op- 
erate with a separate set of fares for 
each city. Last December, the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion allowed TCRT to boost fares to 
20¢. Week before last a Hennepin 
County (Minneapolis) court held the 
fare boost illegal (BW—Jul.18'53,p134). 
Last week a Ramsey County (St. Paul) 
court said it was legal. Both decisions 
are sure to be appealed. 


SEATTLE-The University of 
Washington has finally chosen among 
the several would-be lessees of its so- 
called “Metropolitan tract” in the heart 
of downtown Seattle (BW—May24’52, 
pet). The lease goes to a group headed 

y Detroit’s Roger L. Stevens, who was 
the key figure in the sales of New York’s 
Empire State Building (BW —Jun.2’51, 
p120) and Boston’s B&A freight yards 
(BW—Feb.21'53,p129). Term of the 
lease is only 35 years; rental will be 
fixed at $6.8-million total for the first 
four years, after that a percentage of 
gross income with a minimum of $1- 
million a year. The university will set 
aside a portion of the rental each year, 
out of which it—not the lessees—will 
pay for new buildings and moderniza- 
tion of existing buildings. 


SYRACUSE -Easy Washing Ma- 
chine Corp. seems to have won its 
battle to keep part of city-owned Kirk- 
patrick St. closed to the public (BW— 
Jun.20°53,p176). On Easy’s petition, 
the Syracuse Common Council has 
voted to postpone the street’s reopen- 
ing for another two years. There’s still 
a chance that North Side residents will 
take the matter to court. 
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Technical Center, National Malleable and 
Steel Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Architects and Engineers: 
Dalton-Dalton Associates, Cleveland. 
Genera! Contractor: 
The Leonard H. Krill Company, Inc., 
Cleveland. 
Panel Fabrication and Erection: 
The H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh. 


INSULATED PANELS OF U-S‘S 17 (Type 430) Stainless Steel 
and face brick make an e nr ; ling combination on this 
a 


a eae ae ae of the Nationa 
. Se pene Se ee ompany 
dca tia 24> cae. Kae. 4 glass, are also used on the building. 


leable and Steel Castings 
Center. Glass blocks and corrugated 


New Technical Center 


takes advantage of insulated panels 
of U-S*S 17 Stainless Steel 


F you’re looking for striking 
beauty that time and weather 
won’t affect, insulated panels of 
US'S 17 (Type 430) Stainless Steel 
are the logical choice for your new 
building, no matter what its func- 
tion may be. 

For example, National Malleable 
and Steel Castings Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, constructed its new 
office and laboratory building with 
Stainless Steel panels used in com- 
bination with face brick, glass block 
and heat-absorbing corrugated glass. 

Approximately 9,000 square feet 
of the wall surface of the new Na- 
tional Technical Center is Stainless 
Steel. In addition to their striking 
appearance, these panels will yield 
many other benefits, both during 
erection and after occupancy. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSE. COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. - 


NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH - 


Since the structure is completely 
air-conditioned, the low coefficient 
of thermal transmission (“‘U”’ factor) 
of these insulated panels is extremely 
important. Erection took place in 
midwinter, without regard to weather 
conditions. Initial cost is well in line 
with comparable materials and its 


9 United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, Room 2813-D 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


low maintenance cost will save 
money throughout the long life of 
the building. 

For full information on this mod- 
ern material of construction, send 
for our new book containing the lat- 
est data on construction with panels 
of U’S’S 17 Stainless Steel. 


0 Please send me your new booklet on U-S-S 17 Stainless Steel for industrial! buildings. 
© Please arrange to have fabricators of Stainless Steel wall panels send me literature 


on their particular type of construction. 


City ve 


State 


United States Steel produces only the Stainless Steel sheet and strip from which panels 
of this type are made; the panels themselves are fabricated by a number of our 


* AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND - COLOMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


UNITED STATES STEEL. EXPORT COMPAAY, NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


U°S°S STAINLESS STEEL 





SHEETS + STRIP + PLATES + BARS - BILLETS - PIPE 


+ TUBES + WIRE + SPECIAL SECTIONS 








ot Close 
of Peried 


* #*1942-45 PRICE RANGE: High 140.4, Low 59.3, Last 137.8 
$486,850 $85,239 $47,700 56.0% $37,539 44.0% 
653,653 166,803 64,841 38.9 101,962 61.1 
882,19t 228,538 98413 43.1 130,125 56.9 
1,284,185 401,994 182,381 45.4 219,613 54.6 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


**1946-48 PRICE RANGE: High 152.9, Low 108.9, Last 120.7 


1946 
1947 
1948 


$1,311,108 
1,409,165 
1,505,762 


$26,923 
98,057 
96,597 


$226,741 _ 
178,192 — 
146,616 — 


$0199,818 — 
D 80,035 _ 
D5001I9 — 


**1949-52 PRICE RANGE: High 211.1, Low 107.6, Last 211.0 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Ist Quorter 

2nd Quarter 
3rd Quarter 
4th Quarter 


2,530,563 
' 3,129,629 


3,357,576 
3,510,593 


3,931,407 


$1,973,547 $467,785 
557,016 
599,066 


227,947 
153,017 
3,596,070M% 85,477 
335,337 


$277,939 
238,083 
* 353,060 


149,439 65.6 
130,372 85.2 
141,923 _ 

165,146 ° 49.2 


59.4% 
42.7 
58.9 


$ 189,846 
318,933 
246,006 


78,508 
22,645 


D 56,446 
170,191 


**1953 PRICE RANGE: High 212.7, Low 185.3, Mid-Year 191.7 


1953 


1st Quarter 
2nd Quarter 


$3,978,343 


$46,936 
3,861,924 e116,419 


$132,465 - 
95,697 — 


D 85,529 — 
D212,116 — 


33.7% 
40.1 


*Yearly sales of new shares less shores redeemed in period. # Gives no consideration to any security profits paid out to 
stockholders during year via “capital gains” dividends, D Drop in market valve of investments in period. **Standard & Poor's 
9-stock daily price index (1926 = 100). 
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Investment Trusts Turn Downward 


The shrinkage, the 


Colossal! That’s what the open-end 
investment trusts have been happily 
calling themselves, as year after vear 
they rang up new and gaudy records. 

But not any more. In second-quarter 
1953, new-share sales slanted down 
ward, and redemptions climbed. The 
net result; a 26.6% drop in net sales, 
compared with the April-June 1952 
total 

Ihat’s a marked change from the 
1952 vearend, when the trade was 
pointing with pride to figures like 
these 

Sales of new shares had broken the 
record for the fourth straight year. 
Their $783-million total was more than 
10 times the $73-million of 1942. 

Total assets had sect a record for the 
eleventh consecutive year. The figure: 
$3.9-billion, roughly eight times the 
1942 total. 


These bright statistics have become 
heavily tarnished since declining stock 
market prices in the second quarter 
took their toll of portfolio values. That 
has happened before. But for the first 
time in a long while proceeds of new 
share sales were not enough to offset 
price crosion. From Apr. | to June 30, 
total assets fell off by $119-million, to 
a point $69-million below the 1952 
vearend, 

This fund shrinkage has brought a 
gleam to the jaundiced eyes with which 
Wall Street skeptics have been viewing 
the trusts for a long time. So far, they 
managed to restrain the “I told you so” 
chorus. But the polite silence won't 
last much longer if the over-all fund 
picture continues to darken. 

The managers of the open-end funds 
are still unimpressed by the trend; 
they're unworried and offering no apol- 


laim, is 
times 


ogies. 
perfectly normal in uncert 
like these. More than 
they blame their troubles on the de 
cline in stock market value 
that cuts two wavs 

e Prospective buyers of 
shares are discouraged, and put 
buving till they see where th 
going. 

e Fund salesmen—man\ 
have known only good tim« 
gaging in the business—lose their 
and confidence, since their customers 
are warier than they had been 
of rising values. One large fund is re 
ported to feel that the declin 
man morale is the larger factor 

As for the rise in the ratio of re 
demptions to new-share sales, the fund 
managers deprecate it as a poor indi- 
cator of the industry’s health. The 


anvthing else, 
1 sword 
rT n-end 
ff their 
narket is 
f whom 
ce CNn- 
zest 


n times 


in sales- 
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Any old rigs 
taking YOU 


for a ride? 


ons SESE BETS FARES 
Var el su dy eRe hy eet 
tate eg ae 


What’s your speed? If you want to go fast and far, you'll 
whistle up a taxi—the newer the better. And if you want 
the same kind of action for your business, you won't horse 
around with machine tools as out-of-date—as uncompeti- 
tive—as this Victorian hot-rod. 


OR DO YOU? More old lathes than you’d think are 
still ambling along in America’s plants. Some of these 
are old at a comparatively youthful age. For every new 
machine that raises productivity and thus lowers costs, 
makes every less efficient one obsolete. 


We submit that, unless you now use new Monarch 
lathes, you can’t be sure of your position until you have 
secured comparative job studies. Do that—check the 
figures—and know where you stand. Then you'll discover 
full justification for getting down to cases with our sales 
engineers — acting on the proved business principle that it 
is machines, not dollars, that keep a plant competitive. 


In other words, to keep ahead of competitive traffic, let 
us give you the facts so you will be certain to choose a 
fast, profitable production ride. Ask for brochures, cata- 
logs, movies and job studies . . . The Monarch Machine 
Tool Company, Sidney, Ohio. 


FOR A GOOD TURN FASTER...TURN TO MONARCH 


GREATER PRODUCTIVITY of Monarch lathes 
stems from our continuous development and research 
program, It has, for example, been responsible for the 
Air-Gage Tracer method of cost reduction (above) 
which has received such widespread acceptance. 





A 
When you use Taylor Abrasive 
Disc Backing Fibre, you'll find 
that its surface is clean and smooth. 
The abrasive goes on smoothly ... 
evenly. Glueing properties are ex- 
cellent. 


Here's how the 


The bushings on this resin bonded wheel 
are typical of a few of the many sizes 
supplied by Taylor. The groove around 
the center of each bushing fills with 
resin ... gives a better bond between 
bushing and wheel and the bushing main- 
tains its size to fit arbors after going 
thru the long wheel curing cycle. 


Abrasives Industr 


If you want to maintain > 
consistent hole sizes on your 
grinding wheels, use Taylor 
Grade XX Phenolic Lami- 
nated Plastic bushings. Holes 
don’t have to be refinished as 
they do with other types of 
bushings . . . an entire produc- 
tion step can be eliminated. 
These bushings eliminate spin- 
dle wear when wheels are re- 
moved. 


Note the neat appearance of 
the bushings in these wheels 
coming off the line after a 
chamfering operation on the 
hole. 


One manufacturer has a par- > 
ticularly good idea. He makes 
wheels of various sizes . . . with 
the same bushing and hole 
diameter. He then supplies his 
distributors with laminated 
plastic reducing bushings so 
that the wheels can be adapted 
to different size spindles. Pro- 
duction is speeded. Inventory 
problems are simpler . . . for 
both the manufacturer and 
distributor. 














<4 Ask any user and he will tell you that he wants two 
things in the abrasive discs he uses. He wants them to be 
tough enough to last a long time. And he wants them to 
be smooth and flexible so that he can turn out good 
workmanship. Taylor Abrasive Disc Backing Fibre is 
extra tough. It has exceptionally high tear strength . .. 
stands up under severe mechanical stresses of high 
operating speeds and flexing of the disc in operation. 





Taylor Abrasive Disc Backing has just the “right” » 
amount of rigidity for good performance, yet is flexible 
enough to withstand repeated flexing without failure. 
Good ply adhesion means long service on the toughest 
jobs. 


uses Taylor Fibre and Laminates 


Taylor Vulcanized Fibre and Phenol, Melamine and Silicone 
Laminates are available in a wide range of physical and 
mechanical properties that can help your staff in many of 
their design and production problems. In addition, Taylor 
engineers are well qualified by experience in the abrasives 
field to assist in selecting the Taylor products that are best 
suited to your requirements. 


Taylor Facilities are geared to meet your production sched- 
ules . .. whether you buy raw stocks of sheets, tubes, rolls or 
rods .. . or specially fabricated parts. 


For Your Staff—Factual and informative Taylor adver- 
tising is being directed to your engineering and purchasing 
departments. . . to help them become familiar with the ways 
Taylor products can help you produce better products... 
at lower costs. 


For Your Files—a comprehensive booklet on Taylor 
materials. Write today. ‘Taylor Fibre Co., Norristown, 
Pennsylvania — La Verne, California. 


Branch offices in Asheville, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis and Tolland, 
Connecticut. Distributors in Grand Prairie and Houston, Texas; 
New Orleans and Los Angeles. 


TAYLOR 


—=“aminated Plastics 
===Vulcanized Fibre 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record only. These Bonds were placed privately through the 
undersigned, and have not been and are nol being offered to the public. 


$6,035,000 
Kaneb Pipe Line Company 


5% First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds 
Due May 1, 1968 


$900,000 
Augusta Pipe Line Company 


44% First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds 
Due May 1, 1968 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
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STEELCASE 


saves space, increases work output! 


You can know in advance how much you will get in more efficient 
use of space and increased work output when you install Steelcase 
equipment in your office. A given area will seat 25% more em- 
ployees; users report work output increases as much as 35%.  ® took tos 
And Steelcase styling, color and beauty have an instant favorable —_¥°" Steeicose 


dealer in 


effect on customers and employees alike. Ask your local Steelcase the “Office 
dealer for names of leading national organizations standardizing Pre <n 


on Steelcase. of your phone 
directory. 


~ 


For new ideas in of fice planning, write for’ Tooling Up Your Office” STEELCASE 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 





“ .. the anti-fund people in 
the Street accept these ex- 
planations without bitter 
dispute .. .” 

INVESTMENT TRUSTS starts on p. 118 


thing to watch, they say, is the ratio of 
redemptions to total assets 

Thus, they poohpooh the fact that 
redemptions erased 40% of new-share 
sales in the second quarter. After all, 
the redemptions were only 1.6% of 
total resources, and they have often 
been higher in the past, in relation to 
both sales and assets. 

The anti-fund people in the Street 
accept these explanations without bit- 
ter dispute. If anything, they find the 
arguments right down their alley. 
Here’s why: 

For a long time the anti-trusters 
have been calling the open-end funds a 
fair weather phenomenon. They have 
argued that the tremendous postwar 
growth of the funds has been due to a 
chain of happy circumstances: the 
heavy commissions they bring to sales- 
men, and the rising markets that have 
been so prevalent since the end of 
World War II. 

Wait for bad times has been the 
cry; then you'll see that the funds 
aren’t all they have been cracked up to 
be by greenhorn salesmen in quest of 
a fast buck. The funds—in their pres- 
ent form—have yet to face a prolonged 
or heavy market decline. 

The apostles of the open-end funds 
continue, of course, to scoff at these 
warnings. Other factors entirely, they 
say, account for the growth of the 
funds: 

e Inexperienced investors—as well 
as the seasoned—achieve far greater in- 
vestment diversification and better pro- 
tection through the funds than they 
ever could on their own hook. 

e The investors benefit by the 
judgment and experience of men who 
have made money management their 
life study. 

No one knows yet who will prove 
right in this debate. But there’s one 
angle to remember: When you buy a 
side of beef you’d be surprised if you 
found nothing but porterhouse steaks. 
By the same token, the open-end funds 
—not long ago they totaled over 125— 
cannot be expected to be all alike. 

There are many kinds of funds. 
Some seek high dividends, some quick 
—or slow—capital appreciation, some 
want speculative gains, others seek 
price stability above all else. 

What’s more, even the trade will 
admit that it isn’t smart to assume that 
ali the funds have “bright” manage- 
ment. Like doctors, money managers 
are not all equally able. 
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One products... keyed to basic human needs 


He saves lives while he stops pain 


Not long ago, one of the worst dangers 
you'd face during an operation was 
your own breathing. For, every time 
you breathe — even normally — your 
exhalation contains poisonous gas. 
Under anesthesia, this poison in- 
creases. Rebreathed in quantity it has 
harmful, even deadly, effects. 
Anesthesiology, a vital and fast- 
growing branch of medicine, found 
the answer. It developed a chemical 


* 
Textil 
Materials 


fe Printing 
- . 


absorbent —soda lime—that removes 
the poisonous gas from the exhaled 
breathing. 

Then wonders began. Anesthesi- 
ologists developed new methods that 
greatly help both patient and surgeon. 
Less anesthetic and more life-giving 
oxygen can be used. Now, during an 
operation, the patient’s breathing and 
heart action are often as normal as in 
every day living! Lives are saved, pain 


lessened, hospital time shortened. 

SopAsorp, one of many Dewey and 
Almy products keyed to your personal 
or business needs, is the carbon dioxide 
absorbent used in most hospital op- 
erating rooms. It is also used in oxy- 
gen tents and metabolism tests. 

We will be glad to furnish further 
information about SoDASORB or any 
other product of Dewey and Almy 
research, 


GG DEWEY ond ALMY 
Chemical Company 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 
Plants and sales offices throughout the world 





Defence 
Conielecs 


, eel 


Diversification into civilian lines 
through acquisition of another 
company can solve your problem 
of replacing defense orders. We 
can help you acquire companies 
with established lines of civilian 
products. Perhaps, some of the 
profitable corporations we pres- 
ently have for sale are just what 
you need, 


W.T.GrRim™M & Go. 


INSTITUTIONAL INVESTMENTS 
SPECIALISTS IN THE NEGOTIATION OF 


DIRECT PLACEMENT LOANS ¢ MERGERS 
SALE OF COMPANIES 


231 S.LASALLE Sr. 


Cnicaco 4, 
tLeInois 


FINANCIAL 6-5265 


714 W.OvyYm™pPic Bivo. 


Los ANGELES 15. 
CALIFORNIA 


PRospect 38609 





MERCURY 


INDUSTRIAL 


TRAILERS 


Standard and 
Special Types 





@ As the world’s largest produces 
of industrial trailers MERCURY is 
equipped to meet your specific 
requirements. Capacities from 
2000 lbs. in Standard Type A-310 
Trailers to 60,000 lbs. in heavy 
duty models. Request Bulletins 
A-100 and A-999. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 S. Halstead St., Chicago 9, Iilinols 
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“Merit” System for Insurance 


Massachusetts will boost liability rate for auto drivers 
with too many violations. It's a new approach to an old 


problem. 


Massachusetts, the first and only state 
to make liability insurance on auto- 
mobiles compulsory, has plowed another 
new furrow in the insurance field. 

The legislature has just enacted a 
point system under which any Massa- 
chusetts-licensed automobile owner or 
driver involved in any traffic violation, 
om parking, will get demerit points. 

Three other  states—Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Nebraska—already have 
—_ systems. Under them, as in 

assachusetts, a driver gathering too 
many serious traffic violations could 
have his license suspended or revoked. 
¢ Surcharges—T'o this, Massachusetts 
has added something new. ‘The accumu- 
lation of too many points will result in 
surcharges on the rates the car owner 
pays for his liability insurance. 

The merit—or demerit—system is 
part of a two-piece package put before 
the Massachusetts legislators this year 
by the new Republican governor, 
Christian A. Herter. 

Massachusetts lawmakers first gasped 
at the Herter proposal, then voted for 
it in the belief it might help save some 
of the 480 or so lives wiped out an- 
nually in auto accidents in the state. 

At the same time, legislators hope 

that the law will help halt further ad- 
vances in insurance rates for careful 
drivers. 
¢ Committee—The second part of the 
package is the creation of a new per- 
manent body within the State govern- 
ment to coordinate all state highway 
safety activities. 

Spark plug of the new committee is 
Rudolph F. King, registrar of Motor 
Vehicles, who has been conspicuously 
active in promoting highway safety. 

Others on the committee will in- 
clude the state’s attorney general, the 
commissioners of insurance, public 
works, mental health, and education, 
also the chief justice of the Superior 
Court and three persons to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, one of whom 
shall be connected with a safety or- 
ganization. 

Operation of the point system and 
activities of the new €afety Committee 
will cost about $300,000 a year. 

¢ Time Lag—The details of the point 
system—how many demerit points will 
result in a mandatory boost in liability 
rates—haven’t been worked out yet. The 
State, which sets the liability insurance 
rates on Massachusetts cars, will not 
put the new point system rates into 


effect before 1956. The lag is due to 


the fact that Massachusetts drivers’ 
licenses now run for two years. 

¢ Weak Points—Although Massachu- 
setts has clung to a compulsory insur- 
ance system & years, it still hasn’t 
worked all of the bugs out of its plan. 
One weak point, of course, is the un- 
insured out-of-state driver. He may be- 
come involved in an accident, and cause 
injuries to Bay Staters who then find 
themselves holding the bag for medical 
expenses. 

Even more serious is the problem of 
rates. As the charges for a liability 
policy creep higher and higher, the 
compulsory system becomes more and 
more of a burden on low-income drivers. 
e Yes and No—Officials of some of the 
mutual liability insurance companies 
doing business in Massachusetts hope 
that the new merit system will prove 
to be a means of lowering liability rates 
for careful drivers. 

Some of the big New York companies 
writing business in Massachusetts take 
a less rosy view. They point out that 
the very presence of universal insurance 
tends to lay out a red carpet for all in- 
volved in an accident to file claims. 

“Counsel for any one injured in an 
auto accident, no matter how slight 
the injury, urges his client to file a 
claim,” says one insurance man. “And 
the Massachusetts driver involved in 
an accident frequently urges the injured 
party to file a claim. He doesn’t stop to 
consider that every insurance claim 
paid out ultimately becomes a part of 
the policyholder’s insurance cost.” 

e Rates and Coverage—T'his, of course, 
is only one of the complaints that in- 
surance men have against the Massa- 
chusetts compulsory system. Most of 
them feel that it is harder to get ap- 
proval for legitimate requests for rate 
increases when the state makes cover- 
age mandatory. And many argue that 
the total amount of insurance written 
is actually smalier than it would be 
without compulsion. Insurance statis- 
ticians say that Massachusetts motorists 
tend to limit their coverage to the 
minimum mandatory $5,000/$10,000. 
In other states, $10,000/$20,000 poli- 
cies are more frequent. 

¢ Responsibility—That’s one reason 
why many insurance men prefer the 
system in most other states, where 
drivers must either show financial re- 
sponsibility or else carry insurance once 
they have been in an accident resulting 
in an unsatisfied judgment against 
them. Of course, this leaves the victim 
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“PC Glass Blocks give us 


the visual comfort necessary 
to the ideal office,” 


says 
ALGOT J. E. LARSON 


President and General Manager 
Art Metal Construction Company 


Jamestown, New York 


@ The Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany’s new office building reflects the 
viewpoint about functional office build- 
ing design of the world’s largest manu 
facturer of steel office furniture. As lead- 
ing advocates of the value of lighter fin- 
ishes for office furniture, they know 
first-hand the important bearing that a 
proper visual environment has on em- 
ployee comfort and morale and how this 
can greatly improve office efficiency and 
production. 

To quote Mr. Larson further: “It was 
our very consciousness of a good visual 
environment in offices that led us to use 
PC Soft-Lite* Prism B 55 Glass Blocks in 
our new office building. Pittsburgh Corn 
ing Light-Directing Glass Blocks have 
created a natural indirect lighting system 
in our offices. They get an abundance of 
glare-free daylight back into the work 
areas where it is needed most.” 

You can get the same results when you 
use PC Glass Blocks in new buildings, or 
to replace worn-out sash in old buildings 
And you will save money because there 
will be no wood or metal sash to repaint 
or reputty. You will save on heating and 
air-conditioning expense, too, because 
glass blocks have more than twice the in- 
sulation value of single-glazed windows 

For complete information, why not re 
turn the coupon? There’s no obligation 

*T. M. Reg. applied for 
PITTSBURGH CORNING 
CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


i 
| 
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Here's what you get with PC Glass Blocks Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


BETTER DAYLIGHTING—Functional patterns direct daylight to reflec- Dept. G-7253, One Gateway Center 

ive oping or distribute it uniformly throughout the room. More light, Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 

less glare. 

REDUCED HEATING & COOLING COSTS—Glass block panels have in- Please send me a FREE copy of “PC Glass Blocks—The Mark of a 
sulating efficiency of a solid 8-inch masonry wall. Modern Building.” 

LOWER WINDOW MAINTENANCE COSTS—Glass block panels seldom 
have to be washed. Breakage is rare, and there is nothing to paint. 
NO “EXTRA” EXPENSES—Unlike conventional windows, panels of PC 
Functional Glass Blocks seldom if ever need expensive shades, blinds 
or louvres. 

NO DIRT INFILTRATION—A glass block panel is an integral part of 
your Poona | wall. Tight morrar joints seal out moisture, dirt. 

LESS OUTSIDE NOISE—PC Glass Blocks are hollow. The dead air spaces 
reduce sound transmission. 


[] Send engineer to discuss specific problem 


State 








CAE Sepis/sis 
in Retary- Linear 
Actuation for Industry 


anger 
tee aie 


BALL SCREW ASSEMBLIES 
MECHANICAL ACTUATORS 
HOURGLASS WORM SETS 
FRACTIONAL H.P, MOTORS 


Vard Ball Screwjack assemblies are 
applicable to all specifications calling 
for transmission of rotary motion 

to linear motion. Efficiency 

curves up to 90%, at power 
reductions of as much as 

66 per cent. Let Vard engineers 

help solve your problem 


2981 € COLORADO STREET 
PASADENA 8 CALIF 





of the uncovered driver’s first accident 
without protection. 

Now New Jersey has a new law de- 
signed to protect the individual against 
the uninsured driver in every instance. 
Beginning in 1954, insured drivers in 
the state will pay $1 a year, and unin- 
sured drivers $3, into a fund to defray 
unsatisfied judgments given to Jerseyites 
(BW —Jan.31'53,p62). 

As for Massachusetts, insurance men 

argue that any shaving of insurance rates 
will have to come through fewer acci- 
dents. That’s why they think the new 
state highway safety agency may be 
more significant in the long run than 
the point system. 
e Steady Rise—The trade points out 
that, over-all, there has been a rise of 
59% since 1941 in automobile liability 
insurance rates, due to higher claims 
costs, a substantial rise in the number 
of claims in relation to the number of 
insured cars, and the mounting num- 
ber of accidents. 

Then, too, there is the little matter 
of automobiles. Today there are close 
to 54-million vehicles (passenger cars 
and trucks) plying the roads, an increase 
of about 20-million over prewar. 


Overloaded Market 
Stalls Mackinac Bridge 


A disinterested bond market has set 
back the Mackinac Bridge project 
(BW—May30’53,p110) for at least a 
year. 

B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., New 
York investment house handling the 
$96-million revenue bond financing, has 
dropped efforts to sell the issue until 
a more favorable bond market appears. 

The underwriters blamed the post- 
ponement on “a record volume of tax- 
exempt offerings . . . coupled with the 
weakness of general bond market con- 
ditions.” 

As a result, the entire 1953 construc- 
tion season has been lost, regardless of 
any future success in selling the bonds. 
The investment firm said it would offer 
the bonds later, but specified no date. 

Prentiss Brown, chairman of the 
Mackinac Bridge Authority, said all 
contracts would be reopened and financ- 
ing plans would be revised. 
¢ Rocky Course—This latest setback is 
only one in a long series of disappoint- 
ing delays and failures to finance the 
huge Michigan bridge. 

Earlier this year, underwriters re- 
fused to consider marketing the pro- 

sed bridge issue until the Michigan 
lostehiaees iad voted to provide $417,- 
000 annually for operation and upkeep 
of the span. 

Nevertheless, both Van Inger and 
bridge authority officials are confident 
the bonds eventually will be sold. 
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MOBILWALL 


LEADERSHIP. .o 
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You get the best when you buy from 
the leader, and VMP LEADS THE 
INDUSTRY. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of steel doors and frames, 
library stocks and equipment, vertical files, and 
industrial ond institutional conveyors. 


money 
three ways... 


first-co ST SAVINGS 


... the result of VMP's leadership 
in design engineering, streamlined 
production methods ond efficient 
coast-to-coast service. 


maintenance sa\ 


. «» the result of VMP's leadership 
in sturdy steel construction, and 
VMP's matchless finish that requires 
no repainting. Only VMP uses the 
Vinylite wash primer to assure a rust 
and corrosion-free base. 


remodelin g saving 


... the result of VMP's leadership 
in design-for-flexibility. No scrapping 
of MOBILWALLS when progress 
demands space alterations. VMP 
erectors take them down and re- 
erect them quickly, efficiently, with- 
out interrupting office routine. Over 
the years, MOBILWALLS pay for 
themselves. 


YOURS ON REQUEST 

New MOBILWALL 8-page 

catalog gives valuable 

information about efficient 

partitioning. Write today, 

without obligation, to Virginia Metal 
Products, Inc., 1107 First National Bank 
Building, Department BW-7, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. 





OFTEN THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE | 

FORA ££ f\f 5 © | Teaming Up? 
| | | bal Wall Street wonders 
about Atlas Corp.'s purchase 
of half a million shares of 
realty company stock. 


ee em eee 


A buzz of speculatior ed the 
air around Wall Street last ek. The 
cause: an announcement | financier 
Floyd B. Odlum and tate de 
veloper William Zeckendorf, both well- 
known men around th treet, had 
made a deal that—indirect t least 
teams them up. 

Odlum’s Atlas Corp estment 
company) had bought 5 shares 
of Zeckendorf’s own holdi f Webb 
& Knapp, Inc. (real estat mcerm), 
and had taken an option t iv 500,- 
000 shares more. 

Ostensiblv, Atlas’ big 1ase was 
“for investment,” without provi 
sion for Atlas representat on the 
Webb & Knapp board t many 
Streeters half suspect that 1 Odlum 
and Zeckendorf now part teamed, 
more deals mav be in the ng 
¢ Expansion—Odlum built Atlas Corp. 
inte a $75-million invest ympany 
by bold buving, in the dey d 1930s, 
of small investment trust yargain 
basement prices 

Zeckendorf, sole stock of the 
old Webb & Knapp (N. ¥ 1 multi- 
million-dollar realty orga tion, ex 
panded his operations a wo by 
consolidating Webb & Knapp assets 
with those of American Superpower 
Co., investment concern new 
company is Webb & Knapp (Del 
e New Fields—Zeckendorf Mpany 
hasn’t been letting gras: vy under 
its feet in searching out realty 
“development” investment 

Over the weekend the inv an- 
nounced that it had bough ym Bos 
worth, Chanute, Loughric & Co., 
of Denver, all of that con +4,476 
shares of common stock in Daniels & 
Fisher Stores Co. D&I] ites an 
89-year-old Denver depat t store 
with sales totaling $35 in an- 
nually. 

Zeckendorf’s plans call for transfer 
of the store to a new lo n in his 
Courthouse Square devel it proj 
ect in Denver (BW-—Jul.! p1 34). 
The project includes a 1 hotel of 
Statler design. When reo; 1 at the 
new site, with its 1,501 parking 
lot, the department stor be the 
largest between Chicago the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Webb & Knapp is operating in 40 


POWER SPECIALTY CORP. states, owns a good deal of perty in 
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DIAMOND , 
New York City—includi: he Air 


: Lines Terminal building—and has hold- 
LANCASTER, OHIO .- N 39 PRINCIPAL CITIE ings in Atlanta, Boise, | Angeles, 
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What SACK* HEINTZ is doing about... 








SPECIAL 
DESIGNS 


Many a soaring idea for new or improved 
products has had its wings clipped on the 
drawing board. Not for lack of design abil- 
ity, but because of a common idea that 
standard components are always cheaper, 
easier to get—and a common tendency to 
favor them even when their use results in 
compromises that affect performance, life 
and other product values. 


It is not always necessary to make this sacri- 
fice. For many years we have developed and 
produced 25 to 30 new electrical, mechanical 
and hydraulic products per year. We have 
learned how to engineer, test and produce 
Rotomotive equipment tailored to specific 








applications ... and to co-ordinate our pro- 
duction with yours toward the goal of lowest 
cost with least compromise. 


If you find this suggestion challenging, we 
shall be glad to have you take us up on it. 
Write Jack & Heintz, Inc., Development 
Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





JACK & Heintz A y | . 2 ‘ | Aircraft Generating Equipment —a-c 
Y ie and d-c— including Control! Systems 

we , ; oe % - and Components « Electric Starters « 

Me Actuators and Special Aircraft 


E UIPMENT 3 < I _ Motors « Custom-built Commercial 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices ‘designed to solve nee: = FE Themden Megnetes 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it or using it. 














St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
San Francisco. 

e The Deal—Atlas paid 73¢ a share 
for its first 500,000 Webb & Knapp 
shares. If it exercises its option to buy 
500,000 more before Dec. 31, the 
agreed-on price is $1.03. ‘The shares 
currently sell on the American Stock 
Exchange at around $1.12 

Zeckendorf says frankly that the 
shares—of which he owned over 11- 
million (or 55% of the total) prior to 
the Atlas purchase—are “an outright 
rcalty speculation.” 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





U.S. Steel Corp. will hit the market 
with a $200-million debenture offer- 
ing, according to a rumor that won't 
stay down. Big Steel—which spent $1.8- 
billion on replacements and additions in 
1946-1952—is planning $500-million 
more expansion this year. Some Wall 
Street analysts say that will take sub- 
stantial outside funds. 
s 
Money market blues: [T&T has post 
poned its offering of $35.9-inillion new 
convertible debentures “because of cur- 
rent market conditions.”” Wall Street 
municipal bond dealers estimate that 
since late last spring close to 50 state 
and municipal offerings have failed to 
reach the offering stage for the same 
reason. 
@ 

Alleghany Corp. is shifting some se- 
curity holdings. It has sold its 53.4% 
stock interest in Industrial Brownhoist 
Corp., maker of earthmoving —. 
SURF CASTING AT ment, to Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
SRSS SE, E.G Corp. for an undisclosed sum. If 
SEC permits, Alleghany will also sell 
its 85,004 shares of Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co. stock to Portsmouth Steel 
Corp. for some $1.5-million. This last 
seems largely a family deal; Cyrus Eaton 
. . « Where a Variety Vacationland surrounds every is the dominating factor in both Ports 
: ‘ 4 mouth and Cieveland-Cliffs, and is a 
industrial plant. Working hours are happy, contented director of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 
hours with so many recreational facilities so close at long controlled by Alleghany—which 


fad holds 17.1% of Portsmouth’s outstand 
ane. ing shares. 


“EER . ; . 
Your industrial family will be happier in North Carolina ethens udileide are to receive a larger 


—your profits higher with the. many advantages of share of revenues from freight moving 
“Aecessible Isolation.” between the East, South, and South 


west. This may add up to $36-million 
under the new schedules approved by 
ICC. Biggest beneficiaries will be New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, Baltimore 
& Ohio. 


. 
Boston Edison Co. gave stockholders 
first crack at its first equity offering in 
18 years: $11.1-million (246,866 shares) 
of new common. Proceeds will be used 
to pay off $12-million of “expansion” 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, RALEIGH, N. C. bank loans. 
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For a list of available sites and 
industrial buildings and other 
information, communicate with 








blending is basic in fix. +-2els, too 


In the making of steel for a special purpose you start 
with special ingredients. What goes into steel for a 
faster-than-sound jet engine bears little resemblance 
to the formula for steel that is used in a sharper-than- 
sharp surgical scalpel. 


So widespread is the application of steels from Crucible 
mills that you can scarcely go through an ordinary day 
without using, directly and indirectly, two or three 
dozens of devices, services, appliances in which special 
Crucible steels form essential parts. Each day new needs 
arise, and new ways are found to fill them... with 
special steels. When a unique steel requirement occurs 
in your field... call on Crucible. 


|CRUCIBLE} first name in special purpose steels 
53 years of (Fine | stoclmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA, « SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N.J. ¢ PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA, © SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y, « TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN «© NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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Color to the Rescue of TV's Boom 


As far as timing is concerned, it 
looks as if the television industry knows 
exactly what it’s doing. In fact, it 
almost looks as though a 1954 color 
debut had been planned all along. 
lor if color gets off its mark next year, 
it will arrive just in time to keep TV 
set sales from leveling off and heading 
downhill, With color, sales will keep 
on climbing (charts). 

That is the impression you get from 
a five-year forecast of television sales 
completed this week by Boni, Watkins, 
Mounteer & Co., Inc., New York con- 
sulting economists. The forecast was 
prepared for members of the Radio- 
‘Television Manufacturers Assn. 
¢ Big Business—If color gives new life 
to the industry as it approaches its 
mature years—which is what the fore- 
cast indicates—it will be doing yeoman 
service for the national economy. ‘Tele- 
vision is big business, really big busi- 
ness. According to Electrical Merchan- 
dising (a McGraw-Hill publication), 
the retail value of sets sold from 1950 
through 1952 added up to about 
$5.6-billion. For the same three-year 
period, the next nearest heavy appli- 
ance, the refrigerator, totaled only 
$3.7-billion in retail sales. 

Without a boost from color, the 
forecast finds, black-and-white sales 
would have peaked at 7.4-million new 
sets in 1954, plus 700,000 second- 
hand sets. In that vear, Boni, Watkins 
SvyS 

e Sales of new and used sets to 
new TV = areas have reached 
their maximum, over 3.1-million. 

¢ Sales due to upgrading of small- 
screen sets would have peaked at 1.4- 
million. 

¢ Sales in old ‘T'V areas to families 
previously without TV and to families 
buying a second set would have stood 
at just under 2.]-million sets 

‘Two other factors would have been 
still on the rise: sales due to upgrading 
of cabinet and stvle, 200,000 in 1954: 
and sales due to replacement of junked 
sets, 790,000. Sales due to growth of 
new households would have accounted 
for the remaining 510,000 new and 
used sets that vear; this factor would 
have peaked in 1955 

By 1957, without color, replacement 
sales might have gruwn to 2.3-million 
and upgrading-for-stvle sales, to 800, 
000. These gains would not have over- 
come the losses in the factors that 
peaked in 1954 and 1955. By 1957, 
over-all sales of new sets would have 
slipped from the 1954 high of 7.4- 
nullion to 6.6-million, while sales of 


would 


132 


color, TV 
look 


Without 
would 


set 
like 


sales 
this 


With color coming in 
black-and-white sales 


will droop more 


But of. color 
sets should build up 


after 1954 


sales 


Building a bigger 
market for all TV 


secondhand sets would have dropped 
from 700,000 to 550,009. 
¢ Refiguring—What = difference 
color make in this picture? 

At first, the economists send up this 
short-range storm signal: The initial 
effects of color will dampen the market. 
Sales in 1954 will probably be lower 
because of it. The forecast savs that 
at least 400,000 prospective buyers will 


will 


withhold purchases in anticipation of 
color, but that only 50,000 will actually 
buy color. 

e Reaction—In 1955, th t positive 
effects of color will be felt. Boni, 
Watkins believes that sale of 800,000 
color receivers that vear will boost over 
all new set sales to 
In 1956 color sales should 
million, and in 1957 really get 
with sales of over 
that time, the forecast find: 
new sect sales total of near! 
will be reached. 

Boni, Watkins also provides the 
manufacturers with a forecast of 
will happen if there’s a general reves 
sion in the U.S. economy. It assumes 
for this purpose, that th will be a 
downswing in 1954, cor 
1956. In this case, a low of 5.3-million 
new sects would be reached in 1954. 
But 1957 sales would soar to an all-time 
high of nearly 8-million new sets 

The color TV forecast based 
the assumption that the fir 
receivers will be sold next 
means that the petition 
RCA-NBC “compatible” color 
now before the Federal Communica 
tions Commission, would have to be 
approved within the next few month 
(BW—Jul.4'53,p46). This petition was 
expected to be matched earlier this 
weck by a similar one presented by th« 
National ‘Television System Committe: 
(NTSC) of the RTMA 
eHigh Cost—The forecast 
three other critical assumptions in r 
gards to color. 

e At the beginning, color 
will cost over three times a 
similar black-and-white t Both 
RCA and Svlvania (BW-—TJul.18'53, 
p81) have estimated that their first sets 
will retail for $800 to $1,0' 

e By 1957, color ‘I'\ 
only twice as much as black 

~ @ Production facilities 

for picture tubes, will be 
on sales before 1956. 

It is the color picture tube that may 
be the most difficult obstacle to over 
come when the industry tries to get 
prices down. Reportedly, the RCA 
color tube will sell, factory level, for 
$175. And the first tube will only show 
a picture equivalent to one now 
with a 14-inch black-and-whit« 
e Premature—Dr. Allen B. Du 
who is the apparent leader of 
pessimistic faction, and who 
try to convince the FCC that it should 
withhold approval of the compatibk 
svstem, bases most of his argument on 
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FACED WITH DISASTER. A narrow 20-foot 
areaway is all that separates Haddon Hall 
from roaring fire which consumes Strand. 


ATLANTIC CITY. Smoke billows skyward as fire 
sweeps Strand Hotel in Atlantic City — threat- 
ening nearby Haddon Hall, a famous landmark. 


. 


“WATER CURTAIN”, Water cascading down the outside of 
Haddon Hall kept walls and windows cool. Inside, a 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System was ready, if needed. 


UNDAMAGED. The unsprinklered Strand Hotel stands in 
ruins. Because of a Grinnell External Sprinkler System, 
installed 24 years ago, Haddon Hall is undamaged. 


Grinnell Protection for every fire hazard 


Protection of building exteriors from exposure fires by 
means of a water curtain is but one of the many special 
fire protection systems developed by Grinnell. Others 
extinguish fires in highly flammable materials, oils, 
gasoline, electrical transformers and opened cotton bales. 
Other systems protect tanks of highly volatile liquids; 
permit controlled burning of liquefied petroleum gases. 
Best known, of course, are Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems for ordinary fire hazards. Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wherever and whenever 
it strikes, night or day, with automatic certainty. Seventy- 
five years experience proves this. 


Manufacturing, Engineering 





The time to act on Grinnell Protection is now ... before 
fire burns you out, or cripples your business. Remember, 
a Grinnell System often pays for itself in a few years 
through reductions in insurance premiums, So if you 
have fire insurance, you are probably paying for Grinnell 
Protection anyway in higher insurance premiums .. . 
why not have it! 


A Grinnell engineer will gladly advise you on the proper 
Grinnell System to protect your property. Without 
obligation, write or phone Grinnell Company, Inc., 265 
West Exchange Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION FOR EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 





This RED HOT “Mushroom” 


a 


| 


wbibebed wbedety 


may hold 
an idea YOU can use 


This is one of the 56 Thompson valves in a 
28-cylinder aircraft engine. It’s an exhaust 
valve, so it’s always red-hot! And it is pounded 
up-and-down 1400 times a minute against a 
hardened valve seat with a white-hot cyclone of 
exhaust gases swirling around its head and stem. 


A special alloy, perfected by Thompson, is forged 
by Thompson into a valve. Then a super-hard 
coat of another alloy is welded to the top of the 
head and the valve face to make it resist heat 
and hammering longer. The result is the fa- 
mous Thompson TPM Valve... flying hundreds 
of hours longer in aircraft around the world. 


This will give you the idea that Thompson 
knows a great deal about special alloys to 
operate at high temperatures...under tougher- 
than-usual conditions. 


What are you planning that would benefit from 
this Thompson experience with heat-resisting 
alloys and their fabrication? 


We'll be glad to discuss your problems with you. 


VALVE DIVISION 


Ghompson Products, Inc. 


DEPARTMENT VB-72 © CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 





high costs. He feels that just because 
mass production brought down the 
price of black-and-white sets does not 
necessarily mean that volume will bring 
down the price of color sets. He thinks 
the RCA system is still too complex, 
and he wonders how many consumers, 
accustomed to 2l-inch screens, are 
going to lay down $1,000 for what 
amounts to a 14-inch screen—color, or 
no color. 

But there are plenty of optimists to 
be found, too, and chances are they'll 
agree with the Boni, Watkins predic- 
tion: that color TV _ will smoulder 
slowly for a while, but that once it 
catches it will burn like excelsior—just 
as black-and-white did five years ago. 
¢ Picking Up—The optimists are 
counting on two things besides a 
reasonably prosperous economy. First, 
unlike Du Mont, they see a close 
resemblance between the cconomics of 
black-and-white and color. Black-and- 
white started slowly right after the 
war because of what might be called 
the circle of interdependence: Con- 
sumers withheld purchases until set 
prices came down and until there were 
more shows on the air; advertisers with- 
held buying time until there were more 
sets in consumer hands; broadcasters 
had to wait for advertising revenue; and 
manufacturers couldn’t reduce prices 
until consumer demand for sets al- 
lowed mass production. Once this in- 
ertia was overcome, things broke fast: 
only 179,000 sets were sold in 1947, 
but 7.5-million were sold in 1950. 

Many claim the same thing will 
happen all over again. Color TV will 
cost more to put on the air, and ad- 
vertisers aren't going to sink big money 
into color shows until thev re sure 
plenty of customers are going to sec 
the shows—in color. 

e Research—The optimists count on 
a second factor: scientific advance. 
With engineers and physicists be- 
coming available as the defense effort 
levels off, and with color TV becoming 
the No. 1 goal of the big electronic 
manufacturers, something resembling 
a maximum research effort will be made 
to improve color TV and to reduce its 
costs. This might come through an in- 
expensive color picture tube, through 
transistors, or it might come through 
some now unknown means 

¢ Ratio—Boni, Watkins predicts there 
will be about 5-million color sets in 
operation by the end of 1957. This may 
be compared with what the magazine 
Broadcasting-Telecasting estimates to 
be 23.5-million sets in use today. There 
are about 206 stations today; by 1957, 
there may be over 1,000. Boni, Watkins 
predicts that over 30-million black-and- 
white scts will be sold in the next five 
years. This means that the ratio of 
black-and-white to color by 1957 might 
be, say, 8-to-1. 
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YOU'LL PROFIT FROM THE BEST 


of this cost-cutting experience 
iN Lelie. Scinmapianioin 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Complete Rapistan Field Reports on how materials 


+. ON a ai 
, . handling problems similar to yours have been success- 
f fully solved by and for leaders in your own field, 
| _ Each report details the problem involved, its solution, 
ff SO 








and results obtained. Below is a partial listing of 
available reports, No charge. No obligation. 


Please check your business classification: 
0) Menvfecturing () Agriculture! () Whelescle © Reteil 


7 Check reports below which will be of greates! benefil fo you: 

The rough, tough schools of competition and experience are 
great teachers. © Alrcroft Parts 0 Heating Equipment 

That’s why Rapistan now releases a vast library of fast- [1 Auto Supplies () Household Appliances 
reading, illustrated data on how other companies have changed 1 Beverages () Laundry Services 
materials handling problems into profits. Many of them are C) Building Supplies ( Leather Products 
in your own field, (1) Canneries (] Machine Ports 

These field reports are from every corner of the country. C) Chemicels C) Magazines, Newspapers 
Each report gives you a tested and successful handling im- 0) Cocmetics C) Meat Packin 
provement idea that could save you thousands of dollars , 4 
yearly. You'll find many suggestions on how to use your C) Belty Medues C) Metal Stomping 
present equipment in new ways. 0 Fabricated Metals ©) Paint Products 

Our surveys show that of those reports distributed ,.75% 1) Floor Coverings () Paper and Publishing 
have been kept by management men for future action. At C1) Feed Products C) Pharmaceuticals 
least 20% of these reports have inspired immediate improve- (0 Freight Terminals © Power Tools 
ments in handling methods. (0 Fruits, Vegetables C Suger Refining 

Rapistan invites you to share its long cost-cutting experi- C Furniture C) Tebecco Products 
ence by indicating which of these factual reports will be 0) Grain end Foods - C Warehousing 
helpful to you. Check the list on this page or just write today C) Grain Milling Cl] Weste Meterials 


on your letterhead, 1 Grocery Store (] Weed Products 


Rapistan conveying equipment is right for each job... , 

single units, lines or engineered systems for specific needs, ey ee ae —_ 
Rapistan equipment is better 3 ways in flexibility, quality THE RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, INC. 

and exceptional value. 17 Rapistan Building, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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BETTER CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


CONVEYORS © INDUSTRIAL CASTERS © WHEEL-EZY® TRUCKS 
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JUST LIKE WHAT MOTHEB USES are the kid-size brand products that American Metal 
Specialties Corp. puts in its housekeeping kits for the youngsters. The brand manufacturers 


Brand Name Toys Train 


* 





aentcers 
for 
profit 








displays, furniture, ship- 
ping containers, storage = 
bins, TV and radio sets, i, > - 
toys, cabinets, milk . Shs ON 
y gut 9 i, eT has 
PLAYING WITH THE REAL THING is more fun, the kiddies say. The Doll-E 
Housekeeper is $4.98 retail (tops so far for packaged toys), Kidd-E Kitchen, $2.95. 





boxes ...more and more 
products are building 
with Allwood, and with 
profit. Learn how All- 


Pre 


wood can build for you. 
Ask Simpson Logging 
Co., Seattle, Wash., na- 
tional sales agents for 
Allwood hardboard. 





OREGON 
LUMBER, 
COMPANY 





BAKER, OREGON 








*Trademark IT TEACHES HOUSEKEEPING. So far, AMSCO has concentrated on the 3-9 year age 
Oregon Lumber Co. : : a : ; 
group, but they're growing up, so it’s planning next year to go after the early teen-agers. 
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Gerbers 
OATMEAL 


like the idea, too, for they as well as the toy- 


makers have found that... Activate i 
Buyers Young by feedback 


The centuries-old slogan, “Catch ‘em 
young,” gains new adherents every year. 
More and more manufacturers whose 
market seems far removed from the pig- 
tail crowd are working the slogan tor 
all it’s worth. 

American Metal Specialties Corp., 
Hatboro, Pa., maker of metal toys 
(dolls’ beds, chairs, wading pools, and 
the like), has built a business on mak- en what 
ing tots brand-conscious while they 
play. Four years ago it brought out its 
first packaged toys in which scaled-to- 
size miniatures of real adult products 
were represented. Other toy companies 
have also come in on the act. 

Today 29 nationally advertised brand 
products (some shown above) appear in 
AMSCO toys. They include items : , 
such as Colgate’s Vel, Rubbermaid But there’s more than feedback in a good automatic control system 
mats, Johnson & Johnson products, For more than a score of years General Controls research specialists and 
Shinola’s shoe polish—to name . few. design engineers have been guided by a single aim—to incorporate refine 

As fred, seller, Herman Kesler, ments into the fundamental feedback principle. As a result General 
AMSCO’s president, finds the gimmick : sft ; 4 teste tints tals iaeke os 
a natural. “A little girl wants to do Controls automatic controls respon aster. . . regu ate wi ore ac 
what her mother does, and she wants curacy...have greater service life. These refinements increase the 
the real thing, too. A child knows if productivity of industrial processes, improve quality and reduce costs. 
the products aren’t real.” They make the difference between “adequate” control and the “best” 
¢ Supplies—'rom his company’s point control. For the best in controls it’s General Controls. 
of view, the scheme of enlisting bona 
fide manufacturers has this solid ad- 


vantage: In most cases, the brand com- GENERAL CONTROLS 


pany supplies the product at cost (food Sincdiin Cclilereie 0. thitie, tiaits 


boxes are empty, however) and pays 

f he ant k AMSCO doe "i Manufacturers of Automatic Pressure, Temperature, Level 
or t ve art WOrk. /\! does the and Flow Controls for Heating, Home Appliances, 

packaging. Refrigeration, Industrial and Aircraft Applications. 


It’s casy to understand why manu- FACTORY BRANCHES IN 34 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
facturers cooperate. Get a child used Seo your classified telephone direstory 
to a tov Ajax package, for instance, and 
she'll go straight ie it in the super- , for home owners demanding yea! 
market. Kesler uses his own children as round indoor comfort and health, thi 
his laboratory. “And,” he says, “it’s et attractive General Controls wall 
little Miss Susan who tells her mother : ii thermostat provides convenient single 
what brand to buv.” / “ point control over residential heating 
Since the company was started seven and air conditioning systems 
years ago, it has joined the ranks of the , 
top 10 toy manufacturers, Kesler says. for industry and the military, Gen 
To back up sales, AMSCO does a eral Controls offers a wide selection of 
big promotion job. This week it an- controls such as this governor type, 
nounced that for the first time it will slow opening diaphragm valve for the 
sponsor the Howdy-Dood, TV show regulation of gas-fired ovens, furnaces 
during the pre-Christmas selling season. and boilers. 








in flight is based on 


Onlic. § from the bat’s unheard 

- from Gbjects in its path of flight 

d instantly to impulses that con- 

i Aatomatic control engineers would call 
control system. 
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A Rugged High-Speed 
Loading Dock...Where 
and When You Want It! 


MAGCOA'S NEW Portable 
MAGNESIUM YARD RAMP 


« One man moves it! e Hydraulic lift posi- 
tions it! ¢ Material starts to move, fast! 
You get fuller use of present facilities, lift 
trucks and ne idle time. You cut 
demurrage c' eliminate additional 
investment in flexible, immovable dock 
facilities. 

It’s light-weight ma um engineered into 
a rugged, Baten ge been Ramp... braced 
like a e... for your specific needs. Capac- 
ities to 1 "000 Ibe. in five basic sizes—or a 

“special” —delivered with usual Megcoa mass 
production promptness. 

More than 1000 companies are already 
loo into how the new Yard Ramp can 
save money. Free new literature can 

4, help you do the same thing. 


e*eeeoeoaeveoeeeeeeeeeeee@ 
For tull Yard Ramp facts, clip this ad or lower 

to her~y 
portion oe 


MAGNESIUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA exsr'cnicuco"'s mo 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


@eeeeeeeoe eee eeeeeeeeeeeee8 





If you're trying to locate a prominent 
visitor to Baltimore—save time—try 
the Lord Baltimore first. 





ATTENTION . BOARDS OF DIRECTORS 
Are you seeking a capable 


PRES 
sx CUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
VICE PRESIDENT—OPERATIONS 


Aggressive, voung, capable executive with good 
business acumen — a, management Skitl 
and enviable sale ere as record, desires 
ywonition with a chai Salary and 
mprovement bonus desired _ramily background— 
Protestant. Relocate anywh 


Write PwW-e286 penn Week 
68 Post St.. San Francisco 4, Calif. 

















James Whitehead, Regal president: “It’s to 
the interest of both parties to merge.” 


Trying to 


The young man in the pictures above 
is sitting in the middle of a riddle: 
Who, if anyone, is going to buy Regal 
Shoe Co.? No one, not even James IF. 
Whitehead, Jr., Regal’s president, 
knows the answer. 

The fact that there’s a riddle at all 
has significance beyond the fate of a 
single shoe chain. ‘The question is part 
of a much bigger one: How can the 
smaller shoe manufacturer and retailer 
survive when the industry's giants ap- 
pear to be set on gobbling up every re- 
tail chain in sight? 

Last May it was reported that Brown 
Shoe Co., Inc., one of the top manu- 
facturers, had bought control of Regal, 
with its factory at Whitman, Mass., its 
92 retail men’s shoe stores, and 19 
leased departments. Then came the 
word that it was General Shoe Corp., 
another big integrated company, that 
had control. 
¢ Market Capers—As of now, neither 
story is quite true. Early last spring, 
Whitehead recalls, General Shoe ofh- 
cials approached him with the startling 
news that General had acquired about 
a third of the 512,000 shares of Regal 
stock outstanding. It had been obvi- 
ous from the capers in the stock market 
that someone was out to buy Regal, 
but Whitehead hadn’t been able to dis- 
cover who. From its new strategic posi- 
tion, General offered te buy the hold- 
ings (amounting to about 38%) of the 
family of John J. Daly, former president, 
and Whitchead’s uncle (BW-—Jan.19 
’46,p60). General’s price: $6.50 a share. 

Meanwhile, though, Whitehead had 
sounded out Brown on the idea of merg- 
ing with Regal, had made a commit- 
ment with Brown to sell the family 


“We have to build management . . . pay to 
keep workers away from U. S. Steel.” 


Figure Where 


market was 
inst $3 or 
began to 
1, but was 
some 13% 
would give 


holdings at $8 a share (th 

then running about $9, ag 
$4 a year earlier). Brown 
pick up Regal stock on its o 
able to lay its hands on onl; 

With the family shares, thi 

Brown control. 

¢ Legal Snag—At this point the merger 
ran head on into Massachusetts law, 
which requires approval of two thirds 
of capital stock to get a merger through. 
General’s holdings are enough to block 
that approval. 

It’s here that proceeding 
The pending sale to Brown 
ing. General has upped it 
$8.50, but Whitchead is ho! 
commitment to Brown. 

The whole episode raises two ques- 
tions: Why are the big companies spar- 
ring for the chain? Conversely, why 
docs Regal want to merge? The an- 
swers highlight the problems of the 
entire shoe industry. 


stymied. 
still pend- 
price to 
ding by his 


1. Manufacturers’ Angle 


the fierce 
business— 


At the bottom of it all is 
competition that is the sho 
and the plain fact that shox 
can produce more than they 
According to National Shox 
turers Assn., there are roughly 
manufacturers in the country, who in 
1952 turned out some 508-mullion pairs 
of shoes. It’s estimated that thev could 
have produced more. William 
Sheskey, association economist, esti- 
mates that production for the first 
quarter of 1953 was 7-million pairs 
ahead of potential consumption 

For some vears the big manufacturers 
have been on the prowl for new outlets 


factories 
can sell. 
Manufac- 
1,400 


sry 
35% 
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“The druggist thinks he has inventory prob- 
lems. He doesn’t know from nothing.” 


“You can’t open a store for less than $20,- 
000 rock bottom. Add $50,000 for stock.” 


the Shoe Industry Is Going 


(BW—Jul.7'51,p116). With 
orders shrinking fast, they a 
than ever. 

Specifically, says Whitehead, Brown 
would stand to gain this from a merger 
with Regal: “It would get a tremend- 
ously respected trademark for men’s 
medium-priced, big-city footwear.” 
Brown is strong on women’s shoes, has 
a top children’s brand in Buster Brown. 
But it hasn’t a big-volume men’s shoe 
in the Regal range ($9.95-$12.15). 

¢ Better to Buy—“It’s cheaper for 
Brown to buy that position than it is 
to build it from scratch,”” Whitehead 
reasons. Regal has been building its 
name for years. It spends $60,000 and 
up yearly to advertise in New York 
newspapers—just to maintain an already 
established place in the market. 

Then there’s the cost of the stores 
themselves. “You can’t open a store for 
less than $20,000, rock bottom,” 
Whitehead estimates. To that you 
would have to add at least $50,000 
worth of merchandise. To open up 
100 outlets would cost around $8-mil- 
lion. “Why,” he asks, “would anyone 
spend $8-million when he can get go- 
ing stores at $4-million?’ 

What’s more, chances are some of 
the new stores would turn out to be 
dogs. ““We may not make a great deal,” 
Whitehead says, “but we do make a 


profit.” 


military 
re keener 


ll. Regal’s Problem 


As a manufacturer, Regal is as anx- 
ious as the next fellow to get additional 
outlets. “We'll open a store anywhere 
if we think we can make some dough,” 
says Whitehead cheerfully. Add Re- 
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" Whitehead says. 


gal’s problems as a retailer and the re- 
sult is quite a package. The problems 
boil down to two main ones: 

e The market is moving—from 
downtown to the neighborhoods. 

¢ The profit squeeze hits hard at 
the medium and small concerns. 

“It’s people who dictate where we'll 
put a store,” Whitehead says. And 
people are moving to the suburbs in 
droves. Most of Regal’s stores are 
downtown, and in big cities. Thanks 
to the auto, customers—whole families 
of them—are going to shopping centers, 
to the neighborhood stores. “I know 
of at least one old chain that’s going 
on the block soon,” says Whitehead 
“because its stores are downtown.” 

The second main bugaboo is the 
squeeze on profits. Shoe prices in 1952 
were a little below their 1951 level. In 
the year ended last December, out of 
net sales of $9.5-million, Regal’s net 
income was $168,104—a record low. 
¢ Building Up—That doesn’t leave 
much to expand on. It also leaves very 
little for hel Whitehead feels is the 
great need of many shoe concerns: 
scientific management. “It’s getting 
tougher and tougher for smaller com- 
panies to mect the high cost of scien- 
tific management.” 

“You have to build management,” 
he insists. “We ought to have men 
out scouring the colleges every year for 
new employees. Then you have to pay 
the price to keep them away from Gen- 
eral Motors and U.S. Steel.” 

Scientific management would offset 
an antiquated plant. Look at our 
warchouse down the street there,” 
“It’s 60,000 sq. ft. 


of the worst cut up space you ever saw, 
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@ Twin cylinders for equal force in 
either direction of rotation, ol! & 
welded construction, al! bends occu 
totely controlled. 


The following companies reor- 
dered additional Wallace bar 
benders during 1952: 


% Austin Company 

x Sheffield Stee! Company 

% The Allied Metals Company 
% Morrison Knudsen Company 
¥% Ceco Steel Products Company 
% Fabricators Stee! Corporation 


% Builders Structural Steel 
Company 

% United States Stee! Supply 
Division, United States Steel 
Company 

"They have tried and proved 
to their own satisfaction — 
_ WHY DON’T YOU TRY? 


Write for **The Cold Bending of Metals 
—an authoritative book on bending 
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“* ., the problem is chronic 
and just about impossible. 
But scientific management 
would help...” 


SHOES starts on p. 138 


and you should see our men at the fac- 
tory load up an elevator with shoes, 
take them down, unload them, put 
them on the truck to take to the 
warehouse. The alternative? Spend a 
quarter of a million dollars to put up a 
modern warehouse here by the factory, 
where it belongs.” 

Or take inventories. “Druggists 
think they’ve got inventory problems,” 
says Whitehead feelingly ‘““They don’t 
know from nothing. Regal, for in- 
stance, has about 150 styles of men’s 
shoes. The West Coast wants one style, 
New York another. The problem is 
chrenic and just about impossible. But 
scientific management would help.” 

“I’ve taken my first step toward scien- 
tific management,” Whitehead adds. 
It’s the Activity Vector Analysis, a sys- 
tem of grading and evaluating em- 
ployees and potential employees, set up 
by Walter Clarke Associates, of Barring- 
ton, R. I. John Hancock Mutual Lif 
Insurance Co. has used the system suc- 
cessfully—with a staff of six workers 
trained to do the job; so have other big 
companies. ‘To qualify for the work, a 
man has to take a special course—at 
$2,000 a throw. “I ought to have some- 
one here who could handle the job,” 
Whitehead says, “but I can’t pay $10,- 
000 to get the right person to do it. 
I’m keeping these files myself.” 


lll. The Choice 


Merging with a bigger company 
would help get around both the basic 
difficulties. But there would still be 
questions. In thrashing out the prob- 
lem of the shifting market, Whitehead 
sees these alternatives: 

Alternative 1. Set up new Regal 
stores in the new neighborhoods. 

Objection: Regal would face the 
same cost factor as Brown in seeking 
additional outlets. Regal also has an- 
other strike against it. It takes a family 
store to really cash in on the neigh- 
borhood market, and Regal makes only 
men’s shoes. It does sell women’s shoes 
of other makes in a few stores, but its 
women’s lines are “rather sad,” White- 
head says. 

Alternative 2. Sell through inde- 
pendent retailers—an appealing _pros- 
pect. 

Objection: Since the 1920s, Regal 
policy has been to sell its brand only to 
its own outlets. The result is that 


today it has no wholesale operation,,. 


and no wholesaler. In fact, except in the 


lower-priced lines, the independent 
shoe wholesaler is a disappearing breed. 
Manufacturers have taken over his func- 
tion, and his profit. To set up a whole- 
sale division would again entail a big 
outlay. 

Alternative 3. Sell through family 
shoe stores, and buy the women’s and 
children’s lines from other manufactur- 
ers. According to Boot & Shoe Re- 
corder, 60% of the dollar sales of re- 
tail shoe stores come from family shoe 
stores. Cost would still be a factor, 
but the market base would be broader. 


IV. The Goal? 


What Whitehead would really like is 
an upgraded version of Regal’s present 
downtown stores for men, combined 
with a string of neighborhood stores, 
under the Regal name, that would be 
complete family shoe stores. Right now 
he is in the midst of a modernization 
of the present Regal outlets 

Paradoxically, Whitehead wants to 
tie in with big money to get back to 
the little store, the kind pop and mom 
run. 

Where the chain loses out is in serv- 
ice, Whitehead feels. The chain, big, 
impersonal, unionized, loses the com- 
mon touch. 

The high cost of labor in chain stores 
has pretty much offset lower distribu- 
tion costs, he says. The small retail 
store isn’t organized because it just isn’t 
worth a union’s while. 
¢ Sales Training—A chain can duplicate 
the small store's service, though, if it 
has the money to put into a real sales 
training job—the kind of training a 
watchful pop gives his son or daughter. 
One big reason for modernizing his 
stores, Whitehead says, is to give the 
salesman something to live up to. 

“It’s just my theory,”” he comments, 
“but I believe there’s a trend away 
from the chain and back to the inde 
pendent retailer.” 

To some extent the figures seem to 
bear him out. The independent retailer 
is holding his own against chain stores 
and mail-order houses. According to 
National Shoe Manufacturers Assn., 
1952 dollar sales in retail shoe chains 
and mail-order houses showed no gain 
over 1951; they stuck at $652-million. 
The independent retailers gained 2.6%, 
tor a total of $1.1-billion. Prior years 
aren't comparable because in 1951 the 
definition of a chain was changed from 
a group of four or more stores to 11 
or more. But between 1940 and 1950 
(comparable years) the same _ trend 
shows. The chain stores increased sales 
118.6%; the independents, 160%. 

The manufacturer has largely taken 
over the wholesaler, but, Whitehead 
comments, “shutting out 14,000 inde 
pendent retailers is a horse out of 
another barn.” 
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ORDINARY ZINC-COATED STEEL 


In this impact test, a one-inch diameter ball was driven into two 
samples of zinc-coated sheet steel. The coating on the regular 
galvanized sample (above) failed completely. It flaked badly on 
both sides. Put the coating on Armco Zinconip (below) “flowed” 
evenly with the base metal, came through test without a flaw. 





Its special zinc 
coating stretches 


to prevent rust » 


a 


ARMCO ZINCGRIP 


A zinc-coated sheet steel should give your no flakes, no breaks where rust can attack. 


products unbroken protection against rust. If Y : . ae <2 
i : . ou get fewer rejects in fabrication, easier-to- 
the coating cracks or flakes off during fabrica- , 
sell products and customer satisfaction. 


tion, full rust-protection is lost. 
For detailed facts on this special zinc-coated 


That's why you’re money ahead with Armco steel, just write us at the address below. 
Zinccrip. Its specially-applied zinc coating 
actually stretches with the steel—in deep draw- 


ing, in bending. 
This coating clings tightly to the steel base, even : ))) 


when the steel is bent flat on itself. There are Cans and Barrels Clothes Dryer Drums Stock Tanks 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION RF 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION W/ 


Here are a few of the scores of products made better with Armco ZincariP! 


Switch Boxes 





Botte - CABINET” 


E AFE HAWN 


@ Units available in 9 sizes holding from 
10 to 400 keys. Each key has its own 
KE-TAG of durable, vulcanized fibre. 
ter further information write 
De Mig. Co. noms e% 


nison 1 
West 23rd 8t., New York 1 


ig 2 





4,000,000 PER DAY 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate, Write for quotation today, 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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Maker of Heavy 
Hand Tools 
EXCLUSIVELY 
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It 1s 
Direct... Thorough. 
Fast... Effective... 


Economical . 


“clues” non-display advertising to 
the active Management readership 
of Business Week, for EMPLOYMENT 
— BUSINESS — EQUIPMENT “OP. 
PORTUNIMES” offered or wanted. 
Rate $4.50 per line ($2.25 per line for 
position wanted ads), minimum 3 
lines. Count 5 average words as line. 
Box number counts as 2 words. 














Bug Bombs for Everything 


Push-button, aerosol dispensers more than doubled 
sales in 1952 . . . Shelving of Saylor bill jolts distillers . . . 
AVCO combines Crosley and Bendix sales divisions. 


The sale of push-button dispensers 
really started to roll in 1952. The dis- 
pensers—which had their prototype in 
the aerosol “bug bomb” introduced to 
the armed forces in World War H— 
not only more than doubled unit sales, 
but invaded new fields as well. Most 

ctacular was their rush into the 
shaving lather market. 


A survey of the acrosol industry 
(table, above) was made by the Chem- 
cal Specialties Assn. and reported in 
Chemical Week (a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication), Chemical Week that 
trade estimates for this year’s sales run 
from 125-million to over 150-million 
containers. All of the figures in the 
survey are exclusive of food product 
dispensers such as those that squirt 
whipped cream. 


SdVS 


New Whiskey Headache 


The entire liquor industry got a jolt 


last week when the Senate Finance 
Committee postponed action, perhaps 
indefinitely, on the so-called second 


Saylor bill, which is aimed at easing 
the heavy inventory situation in whis 
key (BW—Jul.25’53,p81 

The bill would have made it possi 
ble for distillers to store their whiskey 
in bonded warehouses for a maximum 
of 12 years instead of eight before pay 
ing the tax on it. This would have been 
of double benefit to those distillers 
with heavy inventories. They wouldn't 
have had to bring eight-year-old whis- 
key out of bond, thus further glutting 
their inventory. And they would have 
temporarily been relieved from paying 
taxes on that whiskey. 

The distillers were startled by the 
Senate Committee action, since the bill 
had finally been written in a 
promise fashion that satisfied virtually 
the entire industry. Washington specu 
lation is that antiliquor interests con 
vinced some committee members that 
the bill would afford genuine tax r 
lief to distillers. Supporters of the bill 
claim tax relief is not involved: merely 
a postponement of payment. 


com 


In Union, Strength 


Avco Manufacturing Corp. took a 
long step this week toward a more efh 
cient distribution system for its appli 
ances. It’s consolidating its Crosley 
Division (appliances, television, and ra 
dio) and its Bendix Home Appliances 
Division (laundry and kitchen appli 
ances) under a single distributor organ 
ization. James D. Shouse, a senior vice 
president of Avco in charge of all 
Crosley manufacturing and broadcast 
ing operations, will head the new setup. 

The move is plainly a step to gird for 
what Victor Emanuel, president and 
chairman of Avco, calls “the new condi 
tions under which we will be selling in 
highly competitive markets” (BW —Jul. 
18°53,p66). The consolidation accom 
plishes “the very necessary step” of re 
ducing distribution costs 

What it amounts to is 
two distributors in 
will be one. Bendix has had 
distributors plus two branches; Crosley 
has had some 67 distributors and five 
branches. Under the new setup, there'll 
probably be somewhat more than half 
the combined total. 

At the same time, the 
worked out a new wholesalc 
plan to help dealers carr 
stocks—another tender point in appli 
ance operations today. 
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Your business is in the Age of Electronics 


» 
] 


10 seconds} 


all that’s needed for production workers 


laws in grinding wheels—or OK the 
nent. Re frequency tells the story 


worker reads the onswer on One meter, one dial. 


Whether quality control or product research, 
electronic tests may save time, cut costs... 


Comparison of resonant frequency 
sounds complex. Actually, it’s a fast, 
accurate way manufacturers use elec- 
tronics to inspect, detect laws, maintain 
quality in mass-produced products. 

Metal castings, concrete or masonry, 
ceramic or plastic objects, wood lami- 
nates—all may be competently inspected 
by your non-technical personnel using 
electronic equipment. Tests take only a 
fraction of the time formerly required; 
products are not marred or damaged. 


Hewlett-Packard is a pioneer and 
world leader in electronic test instru- 
ments—basic measuring tools used in 
resonant frequency testing and many 
other manufacturing, research, commu- 
nication and military applications. Each 
application differs; -/4p- factory-trained 
engineers can tell quickly whether our 
instruments can help you enjoy better 
engineering and production. Write today 
for information, giving details of your 
mensuremnent problem. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD 


395-8 PAGE MILL ROAD «+ 


ELECTRONIC MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS 


COMPAN Y 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 





(Advertisement) 


INDUSTRY NEWS IN BRIEF... 


ONE DROP OF WATER 


IS THE TARGET OF ENGINEERS 
AT SANTA FE TANK & TOWER COMPANY 


To the engineer who designs a 
cooling tower, one drop of 
water is more than just “a drop 
in the bucket’ He attaches a 
lot of importance to it... 
because his job is to concen- 
trate on producing a maxi- 
mum rate of heat dissipation 
from each drop of water that 
is to pass through the cooling 
tower. Multiplied many times, 
of course, the single drop of 
water effects the over-all effi- 
ciency of the tower. 


The Santa Fe Tank & Tower Company, Los Angeles, has utilized a highly success- 
ful engineering formula for properly balancing each drop of water in relation to 
the exact ratio of air required to cool it. This formula has resulted in a high degree 


of operating efficiency. 


The Santa Fe pattern for cooling tower design also includes a new method of deck 
design and deck spacing that exposes each drop of water to the air for a longer 
period of time without decreasing the free flow of air through the tower. This 
“prolonged” air-water contact has proven to be an important efficiency factor. 


The cooling tower shown here is a 6 cell Mechanical Draft unit installed at 
an oil refinery where gasoline and petroleum by-products are processed. 
Additional information is available. Write to Santa Fe Tank & Tower Com- 
pany, 5401 S. Boyle Ave., Los Angeles 58, California, Data is also available 
on Wood Pipe, Wood Tanks, Gas Scrubbers and other industrial wood spe- 
cialties. Santa Fe maintains branch offices in all principal cities. 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





The sales tax in Pennsylvania, which 
becomes effective Sept. 1, will be felt 
in nearby states. The new | % retail tax 
law provides that out-of-state retailers 
selling goods to Pennsylvanians for 
home-state use must forward the tax 
money to Pennsylvania. Delaware mer- 
chants are already carrying the fight 
on a similar Maryland law to the 
U.S. Supreme Court (BW —May23’53, 
p56). 

* 
All-nylon bed sheets, made by Pepper- 
ell Mfg. Co., will be on the market 
in September. The company says the 
new sheets will outwear cotton 3-to-l, 
will be only half as heavy as cotton, 
and won’t require ironing. Retail 
prices: twin-bed size—$5.95, double-bed 
size—$7.50. 

* 
Food Fair’s expansion program (BW — 
Jan.24'53,p52) is paying off in sales 
and income. The supermarket chain 
reports net sales of nearly $293-million 
for the year ended Apr. 25, as com- 
pared with $260-million the year before. 
Net income is expected to hit $4.5- 
million: 1952’s was $3.9-million. The 
chain added 14 new super outlets, now 
has 162. 

+ 


Water, vital to many types of residen- 
tial air conditioning, is getting tighter, 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler reports. 
It says the number of communities that 
restrict the use of water doubled in the 
last four years—from 104 to 225. Chrys- 
ler finds that this boosts Airtemp’s air- 
cooled system. Critical water areas rep- 
resent nearly 48% of the country’s 
buying power. 

. 
Magazine advertising revenues—for both 
general and farm magazines—climbed 
9% to a new record of $304-million 
for the first half of 1953, according to 
Publishers Information Bureau 

s 
Net income of newly merged Ameri 
can Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres 
for the second quarter was $818,000- 
against $1.5-million for Paramount only 
in the same 1952 quarter. For the first 
half, it was $6.5-million against 1952’s 
$3.5-million—thanks mainly to the sale 
of TV Station WBKB. The theater 
company’s operating profits gained 
40% in the second quarter; ABC 
showed a slight loss. 

a 
Paris clothes cost too much, says Nei- 
man-Marcus. So the swank Dallas store 
isn’t buying any imported originals this 
year. At the end of the war, they sold 
for about $600; now they run between 
$900 and $1,200. 
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ALCOA Chemicals can help turn your products to “gold”! 


Gold isn’t as easily come by as the ancient alchemists 
once hoped. But in one respect at least they were on 
the right track. It does take an extra-special something 

the so-called “magic ingredient’ to do the trick. 

Many modern industries have discovered that ALCOA 
Chemicals are very special magic ingredients. Wherever 
these versatile aluminas and fluorides are used, product 
quality is enhanced, performance is stepped up and 
processing is more easily controlled. That helps make 
products successiul . . . and successful products mean 
money in the bank. 

Arcos Aluminas, for example, make spark-plug 
porcelains more durable . . . abrasive wheels cut faster 
... refractories last longer, withstand higher temperatures, 

Atcoa Activated Aluminas are widely used as 
catalysts, catalyst supports, drying agents and dehy- 
drants. They are also used in oil maintenance and 
chromatography. 


Plasties, rubber, glass, textiles, china, enamel, co 
metics-—and a seemingly endless list of other product 
are better when they contain Atco, Chemical 
Perhaps your product could profitably use a little of 
their magic, Write for details today. It could mean old 

for you tomorrow! ALUMINUM Company or Ament 
Cuemicats Diviston, 700-G Aleoa Building, Pittsburgh 


19, Pennsylvania. 








Alicoa 0. 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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with dependable 
EDISON batteries 


HEAVIEST WORK comes at day’s end for an lunch hour has been a big factor during the 


eastern bottler of one of the country’s most busy season. 


ON ALL COUNTS dependable power through 


extra hours and extra years . .. lower main- 








popular soft drinks. Afier batteries heve been 
powering fork trucks all day serving bottling 
machinery, fifty highway delivery trucks must : 
' tenance cost... less downtime EDISON 
be unloaded and re-load d. : . 
batteries are best for your job. Electrically, 
POWER TO SPARE for this big shift-end job they re practically foolproof. Their steel cells 
is provided by dependable Enison batteries. In make them practically indestructible. Have your 
twelve minutes, one man and a fork truck Edison field engineer survey your battery needs. 
unload and re-load a delivery truck—a job that Send for Bulletin S.B. 2039 and S.B. 3808 for 
formerly took four men iwenty minutes, detailed information. Edison Storage Battery 

Division of Thomas A, Edison Incorporated, 


BEFORE RECHARGING, batteries have some- West Orange, N. J. 


times remained in service nearly sixteen hours 





continuously, Spare batteries are used only 
when operations continue far beyond an eight 


hour shift. Further, the ability of Eptson ie : ‘ 
batteries to take a quick boost-charge during iN Ba '®) 1) i ™ | ) N 
ay 4 h 


Most Dependable Power : 
igus Quarcalt Gost . Nickel + Tron + Alkaline 
«++ you get both with an EDISON horas Q. Edin STORAGE BATTERTES 
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The U.S. is determined to get the Korean truce signed, regardless of 
Syngman Rhee’s latest threats. 

Of course, Washington couldn’t be sure at midweek whether or not 
the Communists would balk for a while because of Rhee. But U.S. officials 
were more confident than ever that the Reds want a truce so much that 
they will sign before long. 

es 

You can be sure, though, that any armistice period will be as full of 

confusion and frustration as the war itself has been. 


This will become apparent in the political conference that is scheduled 
to start 90 days after a truce is signed. 


In theory, at least, three developments are possible in Korea after an 
armistice: 
¢ An agreement to unify the country and neutralize it under some kind 
of international trusteeship. For the U.S., this would probably be the best 
solution. But neither Rhee nor the Chinese Reds will agree to that. 


¢ An agreement to leave the country divided, but with the Chinese with- 
drawn from the north and U.S. forces from the south. Such a deal might 
involve a neutralized zone along the 38th parallel. The U.S. will press for 
something like this. But Washington doesn’t have much hope that Peking 
will agree so long as Rhee maintains a powerful ROK army. 


¢ No agreement on any basic issues, which would leave both sides ready 
to start shooting again at any moment. 


The U.S. aims to keep the political conference limited pretty strictly 
to Korea. 


Washington already has turned thumbs down on any discussion of 
Formosa, U. N. membership for Red China, and the embargo on shipment 
of strategic goods to mainland China. 


The one outside issue the U.S. plans to raise is Indo-China. We have 
told the French we will do that. 


But U.S. officials don’t expect to make any headway on the Indo- 
Chinese problem. We will refuse even to discuss a negotiated settlement 
with Ho-Chi-Minh. And Peking will refuse to talk on any other terms. 


The agenda for the Korean political conference must be approved by 
the U. N. General Assembly. 


So you can expect strong pressure to get the question of U. N. member- 
ship for Red China put on the list. The Arab-Asian bloc in the U. N., led 
by India, probably will side with Russia on this point. 


Chances are, though, that the U. S. can get a majority to back the kind 
of agenda we want. 
e 
Beria’s ouster has brought a purge in Russia that is wider and deeper 
than any since the ’30s (BW-Jul.18’53,p30). 


Henchmen of Beria have been dropped from the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party and even from the Presidium (successor to the 
Politburo). The security ministers in all Russian republics and all East 
European satellites have been tossed out. 


There are signs that the MVD (secret police) is losing its authority over 
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large segments of Soviet industry, including control over atomic energy 


Meanwhile, the Red Army is playing a role that it never had under 
Stalin. Top army men have spoken out publicly in support of Beria’s remova! 
we 

The Soviet trade offensive, gathering speed sinee the death of Stalin, has 
shifted into high gear (BW-May9’53,p166). 

Paris and Moscow have signed a three-year agreement, calling for the 
exchange of some $70-million worth of goods. That triples the present 
volume of Franco-Russian trade, though it amounts to little more than 
1% of total French trade. 

A British-Soviet deal is expected; and there are already new Soviet 
agreements with Denmark, Greece, and the Netherlands. 

It’s too early to tell whether the Soviets will stick by these pacts. But 
most Western Europeans are confident that business relations with the 
Communist world are improving. 

& 
Note this twist in the Paris-Moscow contract: The Soviets say they’!! 
supply asbestos, chrome, crude oil, and manganese (page 158). 

All four are listed as strategic materials by the U. S. Battle Act, which 
bans their shipment to the Communists. By offering those same materials 
to Allied countries, the Soviets seek to discredit the U. S. embargo policy 

% 

To Sen. Joseph McCarthy, as well as some other Americans, restrictions 
on Red trade aren’t nearly tight enough. This week, the McCarthy sub- 
committee released a report describing booming Western trade with Com- 
munist China. 

It backs up McCarthy’s charges of last May (BW-May30’53,p128) 
Again Britain is the main target. 

The argument boils down to this: The senator insists that it is immoral 
to trade at all with the enemy—and he’d probably include any Communist 
country. 

Britons say economic warfare isn’t so simple as that. And they believe 
they have loyally carried out the embargo agreement. 

London holds that Western Europe must sell to underdeveloped coun- 
tries—many of them Communist—in order to survive. 

te 

If there’s a truce in Korea, and Red China behaves for a bit, the hassle 
over trade will probably blow over. 

In fact, British businessmen look for restrictions on trade with the 
Communists everywhere to be rapidly relaxed. 

In Paris, the National Assembly is recessing until fall. And it leaves 
Premier Joseph Laniel with broad powers to put the French financial house 
in order. 

Laniel hopes to try these eccnomy measures: 

¢ Cut state subsidies to industry and agriculture. 
«Reduce government investments, perhaps cut defense spending 
slightly. 

But it’s likely to be the same old story come fall. These moves are 


sure to pinch many Frenchmen, especially farmers. That will assure a 
bitter attack on Laniel in the Assembly. 
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Office managers, those hard-headed budget helps their secretaries to faster transcription. 

watchdogs whose business it is to buy the dic- But TIME-MASTER leadership goes farther than 

tating machines with the best economy story, quality performance. 

buy more Dictaphone TIME-MASTERS than all Time after time, the decisive factor in choos- 

others combined. ing a TIME-MASTER is the proven ability of the 
They tell us what we’ve been saying for years— machine to earn money for a company. 
TIME-MASTERS double the capacity of a man The TIME-MASTER’s earnings for you over 
to get things done. your present setup can be accurately measured. 

The executives who use the TIME-MASTER will Let a Dictaphone representative give you a free 

tell you about its superior performance . . . the demonstration and estimate. 

way it actually helps them to think better... 

the way the FM clarity of the plastic Dictabelt SEND IN THE COUPON BELOW! 


The 25 biggest “Money Makers’ all use 
the DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 


To make money, you don’t have to be big, but you do 


> have to be smart. There’s your answer in a nutshell, 
gentlemen: it’s simply smart business to use the 
a Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. That’s why 1 out of 


every 2 dictating machines bought isa TIME-MASTER! 





The 25 most profitable firms in America 
in 1952, as listed by The New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, March 30, 1953. ae One ee ee 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 
Greatest name in dictation 


Dictaphone Corp., Dept. BW73 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like: () A free Dictabelt and descriptive folder. 
) A TIME-MASTER demonstratior with no obligation. 





Company 
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—some by over 90% a year. 


@ Major reasons: dwindling U.S. aid, rising 
world output, high U.S. prices. 


i nw is) 


@ One way out is to lower U.S. prices and 
increase world dollar supply. 


@ But that can't be done quickly. Mean- 
while, Washington is caught with the... 


Farm Problem: One of the Stickiest 


The problem of falling farm exports 
is one almost everyone might have 
seen coming, but apparently only a 
few did. Now it’s upon us with a ven- 
geance—and promises to stay around for 
an exasperatingly long period of time. 
In fact, the flow of farm products to 
markets abroad is fast becoming one of 
the stickiest foreign trade problems 
the U.S. has to face. 

At a time when U.S. farm prices are 
dropping, and government storage bins 
are filling up (BW—Jul.18'53,p29), our 
agricultural exports have plummeted 
by one-third over the past year. ‘That 
adds to the difficultics of the farmer, 
who gets an average 10% of his in- 
come from sales overseas. It means 
trouble for the people who do business 
with the farmer, and for those who try 
to get his vote. And it raises all sorts 
of international complications. 
¢ Points of View—The result is a lot 
of distraught head-scratching as Wash- 
ington gets set to tackle the farm 
problem once again. Price-support 
earings are due after Congress ad- 
journs; President Eisenhower's new Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Commis- 
sion, set up this week, will have its say 
on the problem, perhaps next fall. 
All hands are agreed that it would be 
nice to relieve the farmers—to say 
nothing of the government+by _in- 
creasing U.S. sales abroad. 

While this sounds promising to the 
American taxpayer, it sends a cold chill 
up and down Embassy Row in Wash- 
ington. Friendly nations think they 
smell the threat of dumping: More than 
a dozen ambassadors Sony asked the 
State Dept. anxiously over the past 
few weeks whether the U.S. is prepar- 
ing to unload its farm surpluses on 
world markets. A flurry of bills before 
Congress—many apparently written 
with just that idea in mind—explains 
the foreigners’ concern. 

Their fears may be exaggerated. A 
look at international farm trade today 
shows that it will be tough to find a 
dumping scheme that works, even 
tougher to boost U.S. farm exports 
by other means. The worst of the farm 
export crisis is that, barring war or 
famine, it won't be solved in a hurry. 

You get an idea of the size of the 
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roblem by comparing the values of 
Ses exports in the year ending last 
April with those in the previous year. 
Save for corn, rice, and hides, nearly 
everything is down: 
Cotton exports 5% 
Wheat and flour ......---+eseeees ¢ 2 


Grain sorghums 
Tobacco leaf 


Experts find three major reasons for 
the export tumble—dwindling U. S. aid, 
rising world output, and high U.S. 
support prices. None of those condi- 
tions appears ready to change: 

e Two years ago, two-thirds of 
U.S. farm exports were financed by 
aid. It will be less than half that this 
year—and Congress has made it plain 
that aid will be cut further. 

¢ World crop production has been 
climbing steadily, up perhaps 9% above 
its prewar level. ‘To be sure, there are 
still many hungry people in the world— 
but most of them don’t constitute an 
effective market. 

¢ At any rate, supplics are casy 
enough now compared with the lean 
years right after the war. This means 
that dollar-short countries can afford 
to bank their dollar earnings rather than 
buy high-cost U.S. products. 

Wheat has been hit hardest by rising 
world production; last year wheat farm- 
ers everywhere pushed output up by 
nearly 1-billion bu. U.S. farmers pro- 
duced 1.3-billion bu. (compared with 
980-million the year before); Canada’s 
production jumped, as did Europe’s. 

Latin America harvested a thumping 
375-million bu.—more than double the 
1951] harvest. Argentina, troubled in 
the past by drought and Peronist mis- 
management, hiked wheat production 
from 77-million bu. to 285-million bu. 
—leaving 160-million bu. for export, 
compared with a net deficit last year. 
That alone will cost the U.S. farmer 
over $200-million in lost sales to Brazil. 

High U.S. wheat prices are hurting 
exports, too. World prices are about 
20% under our support prices. The 
government makes up the difference to 
the farmer for wheat sold under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. But 
wheat sold under the agreement repre- 
sents less than half the total of U.S. 
wheat exports; the rest is sold through 


commercial channels, where competi- 
tion is stiffening. 

Cotton is troubled by price, not so 
much by world supply or the dollar 
shortage. The Korean boom pushed 
foreign cotton prices, particularly in 
Brazil and Egypt, sky-high. All big 
exporting countries found themselves 
in severe exchange difficulties when the 
bubble burst. Now they've brought 
their prices into line with—or below- 
U.S. support prices. 

Tobacco—third most important farm 
export after wheat and cotton—has fal 
len victim primarily to the drop in 
U.S. foreign aid. Europeans were will 
ing enough to buy high-grade U.S. leaf 
as long as they didn’t have to shell out 
their own dollars. But now they ar 
turning to alternative suppliers—in 
Southern Rhodesia, ‘Turke) 

Wheat, cotton, and tobacco count 
for some two-thirds of U.S. farm ex 
ports. But the same factors are de 
pressing sales of other crops: Lack of 
dollars (or disinclination to spend 
them) hurts lard and dairy products; 
U.S. soybean oil doesn’t move because 
Europe’s olive oil production is up. 

There’s no quick and easy solution 
to the farm export problem; rather, 
many experts think it may grow. Non- 
dollar farm production is likely to in 
crease rather than decline; in fact, the 
U.S. is helping it along with technical 
assistance programs. ‘There’s no promise 
that the world’s dollar position will 
show a big improvement. And there’s 
little chance that our support prices 
will be removed. 
¢ Search for Dollars—There’s hope of 
relieving our surpluses if foreign coun 
trices could amass a pile of dollars. But 
it doesn’t look as if they'll be able to 
carn many more in the U.S. market in 
the next few years. 

The Administration has barely held 
the line against the attempt to raise 
U.S. trade barriers. And, on farm prod 
ucts, the line isn’t too liberal to start 
with. There are more rigid and com 
plicated bars to U.S. farm imports than 
to any other group of goods 
e Schemes—One remedy for our sur 
pluses now being kicked around in 
Washington is the idea of commodity 
agreements. This might include ex 
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panding the International Wheat 
Agreement, creating similar agreements 
for cotton and perhaps other crops, go- 
ing along with a United Nations pian 
for a world famine relief fund. But 
these schemes are tough to negotiate. 
At best, they only make limited govern- 
ment subsidization of our farm exports 
more palatable diplomatically. 

That’s why Congress is tempted to 
turn to dumping schemes. It jumped 
at the chance to send a million bushels 
of wheat to hungry Pakistan. It has ear- 
marked $100-million to $250-million of 
foreign aid funds for the purchase of 
farm goods. And there are many bills 
in Congress that, if voted, would put 
the U.S. in the dumping business on 
a grand scale. 

These bills are based on one funda- 
mental panee: Authorize Washing- 
ton to finance the dollar cost of vary- 
ing amounts of farm imports. Coun- 
tries receiving the goods would have to 
deposit to U.S. account local currency 
equal to the dollar value. These 
counterpart funds would be spent by 
the U.S. in various ways—for strategic 
materials for the stockpile, or for local 
investment. 
¢ Pitfalls—The trouble with these pro- 
posals is this: If you tic too many 
strings to the use of counterpart funds, 
other nations will balk. Not many 
governments are so short of dollars that 
they’d give the U.S. valuable materials 
for farm goods they don’t absolutely 
need. 

On the other hand, proposals for the 
straight giveaway of farm surpluses 
would move U.S. stocks over the short 
run, but they would also seriously dis- 
rupt international markets. They could 
lead to roaring price wars, with eco- 
nomic dislocation and hard feeling all 
around. 

One farm export proposal that gets 
around these pitfalls is the bill of Sen. 
George D. Aiken, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee. It follows 
the lines of President Eisenhower's bid 
to send U.S. surpluses abroad for emer- 
gency relief. The = wouldn’t be a 
dumping program if supplies were made 
available only to counter 2 genuine 
emergency that couldn’t be met through 
normal commercial channels. 

Eisenhower's ideas include shipping 
food behind the Iron Curtain. This 
would also open a new outlet—provided 
the Communists let the goods in, al- 
ways a dubious assumption. 

Something like the Aiken bill may 
pass Congress this session. But it won’t 
help farmers much so long as it is 
limited to genuine emergencies. And 
even then, it’s not likely to make a 
large dent in our bulging stocks. 
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Navy’s new answer to the MIG. 


By the time you see this maga- 
zine, many of the new swept-wing 
Grumman Cougar Jets will be in 
operation. 

According to the Navy, the per- 
formance of these carrier-based 
high-speed jets is fully equal to that 
of the Russian-made MIG 15. They 
will replace the Navy-piloted Grum- 
man Panthers which played such an 
impressive role in the Korean war. 

By this time, the radically new 
Cougar has succeeded the Panthers 
on Grumman production lines. The 
manufacturer continues to use Ward 
Leonard resistors (at right) in the 
plane’s electrical systems. 

Dependable electrical controls 
may be as important to your prod- 
ucts as they are to these modern jet 
fighters. Whatever your needs, Ward 


Leonard engineers will be glad to 
assist you in the right selection 
Write Ward Leonard Electric Co., 
68 South Street, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


VITROHM WIRE- WOUND POWER RESISTORS 
perform perfectly under shock, vibration, 
wide ternperature ranges, varying atmos- 
pheres and other adverse conditions found 
in aircraft controls. 3°13 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4 , (we 49 ae : 
| ° Sia e ng Controls Oimee 1892 








CASTELLANA HILTON’S garden patio-dining room was center of activity in Madrid at 


four-day hotel-opening fiesta last week. The $3-million ultra-modern hotel, built by 
Spanish businessmen and leased to Hilton, is first new U.S.-run hotel in Western Europe. 


152 


/ > 2 ~ tm 

HOTELMAN Conrad Hilton played host, 
made speeches in Spanish, and accepted a 
gift statue from hotel’s Spanish backers. 





LIGHTS went out, not an infrequent event in 
Madrid. Fortunately, candles added atmosphere. 


Fiesta for 
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Mary Martin took on heifer 





. . « Flamenco dancers swirled in hotel patio... 


~ ae 
<i 


. . . And the Mayor of Madrid threw a party in the park. HOTEL STAPE, under Swiss moneges 


Hilton's Madrid Hotel 
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(Story continues on page 154) 
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 MICRO-DRILLING 


A challenge to all instrument and allied 
manufacturers! 


it is @ safe bet that you are using Ith 
Century basic design in your machines for 
small and microscopic drilling. Now avail- 
able, 20th Century patented design . . . 
new, revolutionary and thoroughly proved. 


You can increase drill life, vastly improve 

hole quality and save hundreds of many 

thousands of dollars, limited only by the 

scope of your operations. For the first 

time, as many as 1,000 holes at once — 

porens multiple drilling up to 100 holes 
@ 3” diameter plate simultaneously. 


Investigate for your own sake. Now the 
standerd of bya is ““NAJET’’ drilling 
equipment, drilis and technique. Write or 
call National Jet Company, Cumberiand, 
Maryland 


® 


Also Distributors of American Optica! Co. 
Industrial Optical Equipment 


NATIONAL JET COMPANY 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


‘TRAVEL EXPENSES??? 


Americon Home Foods, A. C. Gilbert, 
International Cellucotton, scores of 
leading corporations, for years have 
used TRAVELETTERS because they 
ELIMINATE expense checks 

M IMPROVE expense procedure 
LESSEN internal costs 

CONTROL travel expenses 
INCREASE productive time 
 MINIMIZE cash advances 


iighakmepe deerme 

















aig Great Savings on 






MONROE t 
Electric Soteutoters tii 1H 

Model K ven ¥ ii ee 
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Complete pmo 0 
roe at . 2695 te, 
| aim Ry Calculators And Comptometers, 18M Electric 
Typewr 
Beorenias in BURROUGHS 
ADDING MACHINES “ij 
Bae og ganar tian § 39°° 
cols 
‘guseTRic aiSES waves 
The Prmnsroalen oil for Figuring Machines 
10 Dey Money Back Guarantee 
AAA Adding Machine Co. 
LO 5-6983 y, 











\_ 438 W. 38 St, NYC 18. 
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to Castellana last week while . 


HILTON GUEST Gary Cooper was toast 
of Madrid’s movie fans while .. . 


Madrid: First in 


“Pretty soon,” remarked a Broadway 
columnist, “the Americans will take all 
the European flavor out of Europe and 
we can all stay home.” That pronounce- 
ment came in Madrid last week, upon 
the opening of the Castellana Hilton, 
first major U.S.-run hotel in Europe. 

For those who prefer their Europe 
with potted palms and the turn-of-the- 
century elegance of, say, Madrid’s Ritz 
or Palace hotels, the statement may be 
true. But hotelman Conrad Hilton and 
many Europeans don’t see it that way. 
The $3-million Castellana is sleckly up- 
to-date, designed to appeal to junketing 
Americans who want their local color— 
but framed by all the comforts of home, 
such as air conditioning, automatic 
shirt pressing, and ham and eggs at any 





hour, day or night. 


nea. 


FINAL TOUCHES were still being applied 




















. elevators sometimes failed to work—only 
a minor mishap for a hotel opening. 





. . Jinx Falkenburg flew from the U.S. to 
liven a constant round of parties. 


Europe Chain 


(Story starts on page 152) 


The opening last week was pure 
Hollywood. Hilton brought two plane- 
loads of celebrities (Mary Martin, Tex 
& Jinx, etc.), hotel executives, assorted 
businessmen from the U.S.; other per- 
sonages (Gary Cooper, government ofh- 
cials, the owner of Maxim’s in Paris) 
arrived from various European capitals. 
The fiesta lasted four days. 

The Castellana, 300-rooms, cight 
stories, isn’t owned by Hilton; it was 
built by Spanish private capital, and 
has been leased to Hilton Hotels In- 
ternational for 15 years. 

It opens just at a time when Spain 
is becoming a favorite tourist spot. 


Three years ago, only the barest trickle 
of Americans traveled in Spain; 
year, Spaniards expect as many a 

are badly 


this 
100.- 
nec cde d. 


000. And hotels 
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EVERY PLANT NEEDS 


BENDIX-FRIEZ HYGRO-THERMOGRAPH 


If your plant maintains temperature 
and humidity control, the Bendix-Friez 
Hygro-Thermograph offers you a graphic, 
scientific, year-’round check on the effi- 
ciency of that control. Hygro-Thermo- 
graph actually protects your air condi- 
tioning investment by giving you a 
precise record which shows instantly 
any variation in temperature or relative 
AFTER THE PARTY, the Castellana Ain Ss humidity. Producer of the world’s finest 
began getting ready for paying guests. ns hice /, > weather instruments, Bendix-Friez is 
Friex precision instru- p rendering constantly increasing service to 
SS Aya industry. Find out how we can help you. 


mony tough problems 
for industry 


FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of 
1416 Taylor Avenue - Baltimore 4, Maryland 


Export Sales: 
Bendix International Division, 208 Kast 42nd $1, New York 17, N. ¥. 





DESIGNER of Castellana interiors was 
David T. Williams, of Marshall Field Co. 


The Castellana is just the first phase 
of Hilton International’s European pro- 


gram. In ‘Turkey the stecl work is near- 

ing completion on the Istanbul Hilton. FASTER—-LOWER COST 

Plans for a London hotel are well HANDLING IN MODERN 
along; the same holds for Rome. In 


this hemisphere, Hilton has operat- STORES AND WAREHOUSES 
ing hotels in Puerto Rico and Mexico, with taudard CONVEYORS 
i 





with another going up in Havana. 

All in all, it’s been a busy couple of 
weeks for Hilton Hotels. After the Ma- 
drid opening, Conrad Hilton hurried CE ALIN AD 


to the West Coast, where ground will rder and cleanliness —freedom from con- Y Vultee Aircraft Company 
be broken soon for the new $12-mil- gestion — smooth flowing coordinated Write, telling us 
lion Beverly Hilton, in Beverly Hills. | movement of merchandise and commodities— 7 what you n 
And Jol H i a Sie be shiesin these are plus advantages from conveyors in eee OF handle 
wy seen ERCeee, Seen lene addition to their time, money, and manpower ws shows ay or 
tional vice-president, swooped on across economies. Conveyors in use 
the Mediterranean to Cairo, where yet omg is apows as headquarters for wine : ‘ia you a business. 
} : ree ae F veyors. More than 40 years’ experience quali- 
) - 1ering. 
a tel ae é Madri 6 b fies us to recommend, design, and build efficient 
or the people of Madrid, it was a equipment for any given installation or need, 
week of gaping excitement. But it’s a 
question who was the hit of the show— STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
sh new Castellana or guest Gary General Offices: North $1. Pavl, Minn, 
the lush ne Castell - g y Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
Cooper. Spaniards, it developed, are 
Engineered Conveyor Systems — Portable Conveyor 
crazy about Gary Cooper. Units — Spiral Chutes — Pneumatic Tube Systems 
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Lameon 
LIFE WITHOUT , FASTENERS 





There ain't no Mower 


Bolts and nuts are a “grass roots” 
necessity to the proper functioning 
of most mechanical products. Take 
away the bolts and nuts from a mo- 
tor lawn mower, for instance, and 
literally ‘There Ain’t No Mower"! 


But in spite of their importance, the 
cost of the fasteners that go into a 
single unit of any product represent 
a small percent of its total manufac- 
turing cost. 


So it’s just plain, good common 
sense always to use bolts and nuts 
you know are dependable as well as 
economical. 


Lamson & Sessions, with 87 years 
of experience supplying industry 
with the best in fasteners, offer you 
unexcelled facilities to meet your 
bolt, nut and screw requirements. 


Remember, it's pleasant and profit- 
able to do business with Lamson & 
Sessions. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 
1979 W. 85 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Chreland & Kent, O ¢ Birmingham « Chic age 





The home of “Quality Controlled” fasteners 
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Tripling Capital Goods Exports 


U.S. sales of machinery and equipment abroad have 
tripled since 1938. Latin America has replaced Europe as top 
buyer in $3-billion field, but Canada moves toward the lead. 


The biggest U.S. export—capital 
goods—more than tripled its volume 
ot overseas sales between 1938 and 
1952 (chart). In the same period there 
has been a pretty radical change in the 
destinations of those capital goods: 
Latin America has taken over Europe's 
prewar role as the top buyer; Canada, 
with the biggest increase of all, holds 
second place and is moving up fast on 
Latin America. 

These are the main facts to come out 
of a survey by the Council for ‘Techno- 
logical Advancement, a research group 
connected with Chicago’s Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute. 

The survey defines capital goods as 
electrical machinery and apparatus, in- 
dustrial machinery (construction, min- 
ing, metalworking, *extile), engines and 
turbines, office machines, printing ma- 
chinery, agricultural machinery, _ rail- 
road and transportation cquipment, 
and scientific equipment. 
¢ One Quarter—Exports of these prod- 
ucts totaled $3-billion in 1952. ‘That's 
far more than any other group of com- 
moditices and is almost 25% of all 


U.S. nonmilitary exports. Exports, 
moreover, represent a sizable share of 
total capital goods sales—better than 
11% as an average, as high as 23% 
for tractors. 

To reach these levels, capital goods 
producers increased the physical vol- 
ume of their exports almost three-and- 
a-half times between 1938 and 1952. 
It’s true that total U.S. exports rose 
during this period, but no other moved 
so far as capital goods, which increased 
its share of total U.S. exports from 
15% to 25%. 

This steady 14-year rise in capital 
goods exports has eased off somewhat 
this year: During the first quarter of 
1953 the yearly rate of capital goods 
exports was $54.4-million below the 
rate for the same quarter of 1952. 


“Even that is not much of a drop for 


a $3-billion export business. Besides, 
while capital goods exports are down 
2.7%, U.S. exports as a whole are 
running 20% under last year. 

e Varying Rates—All areas have upped 
their buying of U.S. machinery and 
equipment since 1938. But there has 
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been a big difference in the rates of 
increase. Latin American purchases in- 
cieased from about $213-million in 
1938 to $960-million in 1952—a gain 
of about 350%: Canadian purchases 
wre up more than 500% to $840- 
million. 

Thus Latin America, with a littie 
more than 31% of total purchases, is 
at present the best customer, closely 
followed by Canada with 28% (chart). 
But this order is very likely to be re- 
versed soon. 

Through 1948, Latin America was 
the most rapidly expanding market for 
U.S. machinery and equipment. But 
that’s changed now. Exchange short- 
ages have forced many countries in the 
area to limit their purchases from the 
U.S. As a result, during the past four 
vears the physical volume of U.S. 
capital goods sales to Latin America 
has dropped 15%. 

Meanwhile, Canada is in the midst 
of a boom. It needs U.S. machinery, 
cspecially mining and agricultural, and 
it has little trouble paying for it. One 
reason: The export prices of Canadian 
raw materials have risen more rapidly 
than the prices of U.S. capital goods. 
Because of its need and the ability to 
pay, Canada has more than doubled 
its purchases of U.S. mining, construc- 
tion, and agricultural machinery in the 
past four years. It should take over 
Latin America’s best-customer role any 
day now. 
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Old Pipes Smoke Sweeter... 


Old Machines 
Just Wear Qut 


W...1 many things, growing old is an 
eI Age often adds greater comfort, extra enjoyment 
‘ 


or useft maturity. 


Machines, however, are rofitable only when they are y oung . 
During this early anelal their lives they operate smoothly, 
cams are true, gears and threads are accurate and for the 
moment they're the best machines for the job. 


Then an insidious change takes place. The machines sud- 
denly become “old”. Parts wear, production drops off, accu- 
racy fades and scrap increases. 


You may very well profit by checking your present threading 
and hobbing operations with a Lees- Bradner * yale 


He's a trained expert on “youthful” machine tools. 


No obligation, of course. 


Se, cs fot 
=" 


7-& ROTARY MOBGERS WT THREAD Mien 


3B 


2 


12.5 wosete 





(Advertisement) 














9 w 5 could become 9 to nightmare if business machines were subject to fre- 
quent, inconvenient and costly breakdowns. Beryllium copper helps eliminate 
service failures, keeps customers happy. For parts and key numbers, see below. 


BUSINESS MACHINES HAVE THE RIGHT ANSWER 


Beryllium copper helps manufacturers solve the 
problem of conflicting physical requirements 


Business machines can sort infor- 
mation, read it, count it, remember 
it, print it—automatically, reliably, 
and with little service attention. 
Remarkable! No more so, however, 
than the alloy which makes this per- 
formance possible—beryllium cop- 
per. Here, in one metal, arecombined 
such properties as strength, conduc- 
tivity, fatigue resistance, elasticity. 
Since a designer must often solve 
conflicting mechanical, electricaland 
service requirements with one mate- 
rial, it is this versatility of Berylco 
which makes it so valuable. Take 
the part at the topin the photograph 
numbered (1) below—a “shovel” 
contact in a business machine, 


Electrical conductivity here is a 
must. So is corrosion resistance—to 
enable the machine to operate in 


any climate. The contact must be 
able to withstand severe forming 
(there’s a tolerance plus or minus 
of 0.001 in. on a diameter of 0.098 
in.). The shovel end must have 
wear resistance to withstand the 
spring action of the prong that fits 
against it. The barrel end must 
have enough elasticity to retain a 
plug tightly. Finally, the part must 
not fracture when the ears are bent 
placing it in the control panel. No 
other available material but Berylco 
beryllium copper could meet these 
requirements. 


Fortunately this alloy is again in 
plentiful supply. For sample mate- 
rial or engineering help, write the 
world’s largest producer of beryl- 
lium copper, THE BERYLLIUM COR- 
PORATION, Dept. 3G, Reading 20,Pa. 


Tomorrow’s products are planned today—with Berylco beryllium copper 


. , Shee 
~ whee 
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a) mass oe parts in an IBM accounting machine. (2) Cetnilicens solve mechanical, electrical and 
spring requirements with one material—Berylico. (3) Small parts play big roles in voice recorders. 





Manganese Find... 

...in Africa . . . Oil find 
in Israel . . . Reds rustle U.S. 
exports . . . Central America 
plans single market. 


ther big 
has strong 


U.S. Steel Corp., like an 
consumer of raw materials 
squirrelish instincts. It likes to have 
future sources of supply cached care- 
fully away in various spots until needed. 
True to form, Big Steel announced last 
week that it had uncovered another 
source of manganese—in French Equa 
torial Africa, 250 mi. inland from the 
sea. 

Through an affiliate, a French mining 
firm called Comilog, Big Stee! will par- 
ticipate in exploration and development 
of deposits reported to contain some 
50-million tons. The actual amount of 
reserves won't be known for several 
years, but it’s safe to say they re exten- 
sive. And the ore is high grade 
¢ Supply—The manganese isn’t desper- 
ately needed now. The U.S. supply is 
comfortable, despite the booming rate 
of steel production. But high prices, 
and the fact that Russia—once our larg- 
est supplier—all but stopped shipments 
several vears ago, have stimulated a 
worldwide manganese hunt. Some es- 
pecially promising deposits have been 
discovered in Brazil and Mexico, for 
example. Meanwhile, the U.S. is get 
ting plenty from going mines—732,000 
tons of ore in the first quarter of this 
vear—from India (far and away the 
largest supplier), South Africa, Cuba, 
Gold Coast, Belgian Congo, and Brazil. 

Metals men are wondering now what 
the next move from Moscow will be. 
Lately, the Russians have been shipping 
manganese under barter deals with sev- 
eral European countries; in fact, it’s 
reported that some has been trans- 
shipped to U.S. ports. And last week, 
Moscow concluded a $68-million-plus 
trade agreement with Paris, which in 
cluded a promise to ship manganese 
ore to France (page 148) 


Oil Out of Israel! 


Oil drilling is about to get under 
way in Israel after two years of geo- 
logical surveying and legislative wran- 
gling. Six companies—Canadian, Amer- 
ican, and Israeli—are just about ready 
to ge; Lapidot Co., an Isracli-U. S. out- 
fit, may be first in the field with a rig 
expected to arrive next month. 

If the search is successful—prelimi- 
nary surveys are optimistic—Israel will 
be on the way to making a dent in its 
sickly trade balance, now running eight 
to one, imports over exports. Israel is 
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spending some $40-million yearly on 
crude oil from Venezuela; it has been 
cut off from Middle East supplies ever 
since the Arab-Israeli war. 

¢ The Law—It wasn’t until last Sep- 
tember that Israel’s government tax 2 
passed a petroleum law opening the 
country to private domestic and foreign 
oil producers. ‘l'o qualify for an explora- 
tion concession, a company must have 
a $5-million capital structure, some ex- 
perience in the oil industry, and a 
“sound reputation.” If oil is found, 
the exploration license can be converted 
into a 49-year lease, with Israel getting 
124% of the production as a royalty. 
And the oil company will be free of 
foreign exchange curbs. 


Export Rustlers 


It was the sense of the Senate last 
week that American exporters should 
change the brand on goods they ship 
abroad. A resolution was passed, and 
sent on to the House, advising business- 
men to use the legend “Made in United 
States of America” instead of simply 
“Made in U.S. A.” 

Apparently Communists find it easy 
to change the letters “U.S.A.” to 
“U.S.S.R.” That way, a certain propa- 
ganda value accrues to the Sovicts, who 
have had precious little in the way of 
consumer goods or relief packages to 
send abroad. Moreover, Russia gets 
credit for modern goods made in Amer- 
ican factories. 

. 


Middle America Meets 


The Organization of Central Amer- 
ican States, bloody but unbowed after 
a tussle with Guatemala that resulted 
in the latter's resignation, wound up 
a meeting in Managua, Nicaragua, last 
week. Some of the economic proposals 
made by OCAS delegates may be sig- 
nificant to businessmen selling in the 
Middle Americas, a $250-million-a-year 
market for U.S. goods. 

Communism got a rough going-over 
at Managua—the main reason why the 
leftist Guatemalan government quit. 
E] Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica passed a resolution not to 
do business with Iron Curtain countries. 
That was aimed particularly at Czecho- 
slovakia, whose exporters have been 
making big gains in Central America. 
¢ Single Market—More important, talk 
got around to the idea of making Cen- 
tral America—including Panama, which 
was invited to join OCAS—a single mar- 
ket. That would involve wiping out 
customs and import barriers, adopting 
uniform exchange laws, and coopera- 
tively diversifying exports to get away 
from dependence on coffee and bananas. 
Right now you have a market of over 
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Avtomotic transfer: Bodies emerge from final 
point line oven, ore transferred without hon 
dling to conveyor transporting them to body trim 


eliminate all 
manual handling 
that doesn’t add value 
fo the product 


es If the operation adds no value to your product, don’t waste 
valuable manpower doing it. Make it a mechanical operation. 


Loading and unloading of conveyors, transfer from one 
conveyor to another and between machines, switching to test 
stations, repair stations, and storage — manually done they are 
time and money wasters, automatically done they’re time and 
money savers. 

We have designed, engineered, manufactured and installed 
many of today’s most advanced production plants. Some of 
them are large, some are small. All of them are practical, 
efficient answers to the competitive necessity of eliminating 
un-economic handling. 


For expert help, call in the MHS engineer! 


Mechanical Handling Systems Ine. 


4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Mich. 
Offices In Principal Cities 
in Canada: Canadien Mechanical Handling Systems Lid, Torente 





Iron Fireman DU AL or 


“WE LIKE TO SAVE MONEY and 
Iron Fireman firing has shown us the 
way to do it,” says Mr. Grayson. “The 
first year we installed Iron Fireman 
Industrial Gas Burners with Iron Fire- 
man Pneumatic Spreader stokers as 
standby firing we saved nearly $12,000 
on fuel. In addition, we also saved 
over $5,000 on labor costs and I can 
honestly say we enjoy steadier firing, 
improved operation, and constant steam 
pressure 24 hours a day.” 


Burns all fuels efficiently 


Efficiency ratings are high with oil, gas 
or coal. As price advantage shifts from 
one fuel to another your steam plant can 


<= 





TRIPLE FUEL 
FIRING 


Central of Georgia Railway 
cuts steam costs 37%— 
saves $16,939 a year 


J. H. Grayson, Shop Engineer, 
Central of Georgia Railway ’ 
Company, says: 


changes fuels 
quickly — fires 
oil, gas or coal 





shift with it—for the long pull if neces- 
sary. Or you can change fuels every day 
when desirable. This is routine practice 
in many companies where the gas 
supply is reduced during peak periods. 


Avoid costly shut-downs 


Fuel emergencies, due to interrupted or 
short supply, can be disastrous. Yet pro- 
tection may cost little or nothing when 
offset by the fuel and labor savings of 
Iron Fireman multiple fuel firing. 

For further information write Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3025 W. 
106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 

In Canada Write, 80 Ward St., To- 
ronto, Ont. 









“cps 
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" 
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GAS, OIL, COAL. Equipment includes Ring Type GAS-OIL PACKAGE UNIT GAS-OIL BURNER 


as burner, Rotary oil burner, and Pneumatic For Scotch marine and other Ring Type 
Seccader stoker. Coal is automatically dried, pre- ¢ of boil Has i 
heated and conveyed from bunker to boiler. No y dad Goh ond ee and 


manual handling; no costly conveying equipment. wired contro! panel. 
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as burner 
f otary oil burner on 
single mounting. Can 


completely 
shift fuels instantly. 











8-million chopped into six different 
parts. Local manufacturers are pretty 
well restricted to one country, and out- 
siders, if they're going after the Central 
American market at all, have to wrestle 
with six different sets of rules and regu- 
lations. 

To be sure, it will tak« 
before the very proud and very inde- 
pendent Central American governments 
get together on such a cooperative cco- 
nomic program. But excluding Guate- 
mala, the outlook for such action is 
better now than it has ever been before. 


some doing 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Britain has dropped its project to de- 
velop the giant Bristol Brabazon into 
a commercial airliner. Four years ago, 
when Brabazon I made its maiden 
flight, the British figured the 126-ton 
lane—designed to carry 72 passengers 
,000 mi.—would be the airliner of the 
future once a commercial model was 
fully developed. Now it has been out- 
moded by the Comet jet and the 
Bristol Britannia turboprop model. 


e 
Consumers note: KLM, Royal Dutch 
Airlines, says it can fly a 600-Ib. ele- 
phant from Bangkok to New York for 
about $1,200. It has already flown 24 
immigrant elephants over the route. 

e 
Pakistan’s first commercial shipment 
of burlap—200 bales—has arrived in 
New York. East Pakistan has long 
been the world’s top supplier of raw 
jute, but after partition from India 
was left without mills to make burlap 
and other commercial jute products. 
Now the newly opened, uncompleted 
Adamjee Mills is turning out small 
quantities. Production will hit 102,000 
tons a year soon. 

* 
Norton Behr-Manning Overseas Inc. 
Worcester, Mass., abrasives company, 
opened its 12th foreign factory this 
week at Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

. 
Chile sct up a National Copper Corp. 
to take over from the Central Bank 
all matters concerning copper, though 
for a while the bank will continue to 


set the price to be charged for Chilean 
copper. The government says the cor- 
poration plans a complete review of the 
country’s copper situation, and the 


world market for the metal 


* 

Reynolds Metals Co. plan 
mill in the Philippines, neat 
to make aluminum sheets, bars, rods, 
and foil from imported ingot. The 
plant will cost $1.5-million; initial pro- 
duction will be at the rate of 8.5-mil- 
lion !b. of rolled aluminum products a 
year. 


1 rolling 


Manila, 
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Wheat Ignores Government Support 


Price 
per 
Bu 


$2.50— U. S. Support Price 





$2.00 — 


$1.90 L. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Kansas City Spot Price 
(per Bu.) 





Has Grain Seen the Worst? 


Traders are divided on whether the year's lows have 
been reached. May-June nose dive, now checked, is blamed 


on big winter crop, shortage of storage. 


Have rallying tendencies of the past 
fortnight stemmed the sharp May-June 
decline in wheat? Is the worst over in 
the rush of the grain to market by grow- 
ers with no place to store it? Have the 
year’s lowest prices been seen, or will 
still lower levels be reached? 

These are the questions being asked 

today wherever grains are bought and 
sold. And there is no unanimity of 
answer. 
e Narrow Range—Cash wheat at Kan- 
sas City during the first four 1953 
months was selling between $2.30 and 
$2.40 a bu. It moved gently up and 
down in this narrow corridor until May, 
when the market usually begins to ad- 
just itself to new crop winter wheat 
conditions. According to the Agricul- 
ture Dept., there is customarily a de- 
cline with a low point recorded some- 
time in the June-August period. 

Wheat prices begen to plummet in 
May carrying No. 2 hard winter cash 
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grain at Kansas City almost perpen- 
dicularly downward. The sharpest break 
was on June 15, when the decline was 
16¢ to a low for the year of $1.95, 

This decline was said to reflect (1) 
improvement in the winter wheat crop, 
and (2) growing concern over the ade- 
quacy of storage facilities. 

The June 15 downthrust was so 
sharp that it carried Kansas City cash 
wheat 54¢ below the 1953 rate at 
which the government makes price- 
support loans, the furthest below the 
loan figure that No. 2 hard winter had 
ever fallen. The previous low point was 
in 1949, when wheat sold 35¢ under 
the loan level on July 2. Wheat prices, 
it should be said, are usually below the 
loan rate at this time of year. 
¢ Producers—There are several reasons 
why wheat sells below the support 
price. 

One is that the support program pro- 
vides crop loans for eligible farmers, 





Protect Your Plant 
with Fence 


Anchor Fence gives your premises positive, 
dependable protection all day and night, year 
after year. Thieves, agitators, vandals are 
kept securely out; valuable property and sup- 
plies can be stored out-of-doors. Deep-rooted 
anchors hold the fence erect under all condi- 
tions, and combined with other exclusive 
Anchor features assure you of extra years of 
dependable service. 


SEND FOR FREE Industrial Fence Catalog. 
Write to: ANcHor Post Propucrts Inc., /n- 
dustrial Fence Division, Department 6967, 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Fence 





DODGE REPORTS 
TELL YOU WHO 


your best prospects are in 
new construction... 


DODGE REPORTS 
TELL YOU WHERE 


they're located, anywhere 
east of the Rockies... 


DODGE REPORTS 
TELL YOU WHEN 


to call on them, right when 
they're ready to buy. Save 
salesmen’s time...cut sales 
expenses...use Dodge 
Reports: Get ‘“‘How to Use”’ 
book free. Write Dept. 85314. 


DODGE REPORTS | 


Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 





SOD 


OFPORATION 
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Humming at 100/hours 


For Long Life it’s the POWER PRODUCTS Lightweight 


Hundreds of thousands of happy 
users have proved by years of use that 
the POWER PRODUCTS 2-cycle engine 
is built for long life. 

The reason, of course, is that Pow- 
er Products has added extra features 
that assure long-life and trouble-free 





performance. 


N BEARINGS 
RANKCASE 


FLY-BALL GOVERNOR 


NGING R CHECKING 
LING SYSTEM 


be modern — go Lightweight 


POWER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


GRAFTON, WISCONSIN 





“... farmers prefer to sell 
rather than go through the 
procedure of processing the 
crop loan.. .” 

GRAIN PRICES starts on p. 161 


rather than operating through open 
market purchases. Thus wheat is eli- 
gible for a crop loan only so long as it 
is owned by the farmer (or producer). 
As soon as the producer has sold it, 
the grain no longer is eligible for a 
government loan. 

Another factor causing wheat prices 
to normally slide off in May or shortly 
thereafter is that many farmers don’t 
want to bother with the loan details. 
They prefer to sell their grain at harvest 
time and take a lower price rather than 
to go through the procedure of pro 
essing the crop loan, paying the carry- 
ing charge, and finding storage space 
for their grain. 

A third factor in early summer mar- 
ketings is that some wheat is always 
either wet or a low grade, and there 
fore is not eligible for a crop loan. 
It is usually disposed of before it de- 
teriorates further. 

The price news for farmers, however, 
has not been continuously bleak since 
May. During the past fortnight there 
has been a rally in major markets, and 
cash wheat at Kansas City on ‘Tuesday 
of this weck moved up to a shade above 
$2.11. 
¢ Debate—There’s a difference of opin 
ion as to whether the rally is sound and 
whether current cash price round 
16¢ above the June lows, are going to 
continue. 

Some quarters definitely think that 
the lowest prices for 1953 have passed. 
They argue that the number of cars 
of grain arriving at markets scems to 
indicate that the post-harvest move 
ment has passed its crest. 

Other traders are equally emphatic 
that present prices do not reflect the 
market’s final assessment of the total 
supply of wheat. 

Latest government figures show that 
almost 1.8-billion bu. of wheat are al 
ready in bins or in prospect of being 
harvested. That’s the largest supply in 
history, and 48% above normal. This 
supply includes a carry-over of 580 
million bu. from previous crops and a 
1953 wheat harvest of nearly 1.2-mil- 
lion bu. 

The records show that in the last 14 
marketing years, the monthly average 
cash hard winter price was the lowest 
of the year in either June, July, or 
August. Last year, July prices averaged 
lowest, but the low for a day was re- 
corded June 28. 

e March Futures—The _ bulls—those 
who believe the 1953 lows already have 
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He buys locknuts the way he buys his guns 


A man who wants 
good value for his 
money asks him- 
self this question 
before he buys: 
“Will it solve 
my problem?” 


A .22 doesn’t make a good skeet gun. 
A station wagon doesn’t make a 
good sports car. A nut and washer 
don’t make a good locknut. 


In fact, if vibration is your problem, 
there’s only one locknut to use—a 
FLEx oc Self-Locking Nut. 


FLEXLOCs will stay put on a bolt or 
stud no matter how rough the going. 
Once the locking threads are fully 
engaged, they grip the bolt with a 


hold that’s impossibie to shake, 
whether the nut is seated or not. 


That’s why you'll find FLExLocs 
used on helicopters, power looms, 
paint-mixing machinery, chain saws, 
motor housings— wherever ordinary 
nuts loosen in no time flat. They’re 
so dependable that service periods 
can be stretched out indefinitely, 
thus saving valuable mainte- 
nance time. 


FLEXLOCs save production time as 
well. They’re one piece, all metal. 
Thus they are easier and faster to 
install. In addition, they have higher 
tensile strength than most other 
locknuts, are unaffected by tempera- 
tures as high as 550°F., and can be 


used over and over again without 
danger of galling threads or losing 
locking ability. 


FLExLoc Locknuts are made only by 
SPS of Jenkintown, makers of pre 
cision fasteners for the last four 
decades. They are available—in any 
size and quantity you want—from 
industrial distributors everywhere. 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., 
Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


Che fd Goat + A START FOR THE FUTURE 


Sps 


FLEXLOC LOCKNUT DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. Bw, 
Rochester 3, New York 


Send full details on Todd Protectograph Disburser. 


Name 





Address__. 





City snncinrvitentrreeactnteapeaitneamgei midi 
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. . . the nation’s farmers 
are to get an opportunity 
to give their preferences on 
acreage—and very soon...” 
GRAIN PRICES starts on p. 161 


been passed—contend, incidentally, that 
the amount of wheat now flowing into 
crop loan could cause a tighter supply 
later on, with a consequent stiffening 
of prices. They point out that March 
futures at Chicago are commanding 
around a 10¢ premium over current 
delivery. The July contract is around 
$1.99, compared with $2.10 for those 
calling for delivery next March 

Earlier this year, the Government 
took steps to case farmer storage prob- 
lems. On June 17, the Agriculture 
Dept. announced it would make emer- 
gency crop loans on wheat stored on 
the ground or in temporary facilities 
on a 90-day basis at 80% of the sup- 
port level. If quality and quantity are 
retained and the farmer is able to ob- 
tain suitable storage facilitics in the 
90-day period, then the wheat may be 
placed in crop loan at the full support 
price. 
¢ Better Balance—As a result, with the 
Kansas City price $2.50 a bu., 1¢ higher 
than in the old crop year, the bulls 
think that the chances are good that 
better supply-demand balance in major 
markets could start the cash price work- 
ing up toward the support level 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra ‘T. Ben- 
son, incidentally, is out to tighten up 
future production if possible. He has 
set a limit of 62-million acres on wheat 
planting for next vear, 20% less than 
this year’s 78-million. 

But that’s 1954—not 19 

The nation’s farmers are to get an 
opportunity to give their preferences 
on acreage, however—and ry soon. 
Benson has called for a farmer referen 
dum. Such a call, under the law, goes 
out if the total supply on July 1 ex 
ceeds the normal supply by Here’s 
why the farmers—two-thirds of them— 
may favor an acreage control program: 
If they don’t, the government's wheat 
support prices, which average $2:21, 
will be halved to around 
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Opening the “Door to a Better World”... 


The Davison Chemical Corporation offers three keys opening the door to a better 
world. DIVERSIFICATION . . . establishes products which aid industry in supplying many 
essentials of today’s world. RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT ... makes available the 
products necessary to meet the demands of the future. GROWTH .. . insures sufficient 
production, through building and modernization, to supply present and future 


needs. Davison leads in “Progress Through Chemistry”. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 
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Judged by ordinary standards of prog- 
ress, 1950 was twenty years ago. Few, 
if any, other industries have telescoped 
so much growth and technical progress 
into so few years. 


An important role in this progress is 
being played by National Electric 
Products. 


In record time NE engineers developed 
a complete, quality line of TV wire, 
antennas and accessories ...a line that 
meets the TV industry’s increasingly 
rigid requirements for easy installation, 
clear, trouble-free reception and the 
strength to stay on the job in any 
kind of weather. 


Pacing industry's progress has always 
been a basic policy at National Electric 
a policy that is reflected in the long list 


of firsts introduced by National Electric 


a policy that has helped establish 
NE’s position as the world’s largest 


manufacturer of a complete line of 
electrical roughing-in material! 


Whether you're responsible for T' 
installations or modern electrical systems 
in office, factory or home, you'll find it 
pays to remember—Everything in Wir- 
ing Points to NE. 


MASTER OF THE ELEMENTS 


me INI SL2CO ame 
National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 PLANTS « 7 WAREHOUSES « 34 SALES OFFICES 


World's largest manufacturer of a complete line of electrical roughing-in materials 












PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Boat owners run a greater public-liability risk today than ever before— 
9 thanks to the boating boom. Crowded waterways have sharpened the chance 
JULY 25, 1953 of marine accidents to the point of constant hazard. 


Without marine-liability insurance, the chance can be expensive. 
Damage to property or injury to persons may mean a big financial settle- 
ment. That applies to small boats as well as large, whether power or sail. 


A BUSINESS WEEK More potentially dangerous factors lie beyond the control of a boat 
owner than a car owner. Sometimes storms and heavy seas can’t be avoided, 
for example. And that can mean injury to people on your boat, or damage 

SERVICE to the property of others. 

| You can be liable for damage when you're miles away from your boat. 

Even in a well-protected harbor, pleasure craft can break anchor, be driven 

ashore, or foul other boats and damage or sink them. 




























| 
The variety of perils of the water brings a variety of insurance cover- 
age—especially for power boats. Marine underwriters divide power boats 
j 






used for private pleasure into three classes: 
i * Cruisers—including all types of inboard motor craft capable of sus- 
tained traveling. This means both small launches and large yachts. 
¢ Speed boats and small motor boats of the open-cockpit type, designed 
mainly for speed and not for cruising. 
e All types of outboard motor boats. 
! Insurance for yachts and motor boats falls into two classes. The first 


of these is for fire only—perhaps the greatest danger to gasoline-powered 
craft. This is a standard fire-insurance policy with a special marine form. 












The second is a broad, special marine policy. It covers—among other 
things—fire, stranding, sinking as a result of heavy weather, collision, 
explosion, and the insured’s liability for collision damage to other vessels. 


This is called hull insurance, covers all the more common hazards. Its 
cost depends on such factors as age, size, and value of the vessel, the waters 
) it navigates, kind of power, and so on. 


i But note this: If you are planning to get a big yacht, don’t settle for 
h hull insurance alone. The size of the vessel, the need for a crew, and various 
other factors will demand further special coverage. Check with your broker. 
Also, you'll need a special policy for a speed boat. 


a 
if You can get either a limited or a broad policy for outboard boats and 
y motors, or for both. The limited form insures against: (1) fire and light- 
I ning; (2) theft of boat or motor or both; (3) windstorm or hail while the 
property is on land only; (4) accidents during land transportation. 

The broad form insures against these, plus (1) collision with another 
| ~ vessel; and (2) marine perils involving only the outboard motor. That 

includes loss of the motor overboard, from any cause. 


Here again, rates vary somewhat—depending on such factors as 
where the boat is to be used. But they generally run fairly low. 


At the very least, small-boat owners should carry some kind of liability 
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insurance. Even such innocent-seeming craft as canoes and rowboats can 
cause serious injury and property damage for which the owner may have 
to pay heavy damages. (One example: running down swimmers.) 

An ordinary liability policy—such as you have on your home—is usu- 
ally enough protection for small craft. Most policies of this type automati- 
cally cover accidents that might happen in boats. If not, you can have 
the policy extended, usually at no extra cost. 


A regular liability policy is adequate coverage, too, for most small 
sailboats. But they must be under 25 ft. in length and have a rated speed of 
less than 16 mph. Larger craft of all types are subject to higher premiums, 
or (if more than 40 ft.) to special ratings. 


Don’t forget that summer is the snake-bite season—and that a poison- 
ous snake can kill you. 


At the same time, don’t let the sight of any snake scare you to death: 
The U.S. has only four kinds of poisonous snakes. These are coral snakes 
(most dangerous), rattlesnakes, copperheads, and cottonmouth moccasins. 
Even if you can’t identify them, simple precautions will keep you safe. 


About 75% of snake bites occur on the lower leg. You can prevent 
these by wearing boots, high shoes, or leggings in country known to be 
snake-infested. Gloves and long sleeves will protect you when picking ber- 
ries or flowers. 
eo 
If a poisonous snake strikes anyway, immediate first aid is vital. Have 
the victim lie down (movement may spread the venom), then make a 
crosswise incision with a sterilized knife through the fang punctures. (You 
can sterilize the knife blade in a match flame.) 

The incision should be as deep as the puncture—about a quarter of an 
inch—and a half-inch long. Then suck the venom from the wound with 
your mouth or a suction cup. Apply a tourniquet just above the bite. 

Under no circumstances give the patient whiskey or other stimulants. 
That accelerates the circulation, spreads the poison. Finally, get him to a 
doctor, if possible, for an injection of antivenom serum. 
e 


Look for even more horsepower in 1954 automobiles. The trade expects 
Chrysler to offer as much as 235 hp. in its larger engines. Others will quickly 
follow suit. 

This won’t necessarily mean more speed. Rather, it will bring faster 
pickup in traffic, more power for passing. 

Ignition systems will be better than ever in next year’s cars. The 12- 
volt systems introduced on big cars last year may be extended to other lines. 
And the six-volt systems have been greatly strengthened. 

There probably won’t be any over-all, radical style changes. One ex- 
ception may be the larger General Motors cars. 


Yea can plant nursery stock on your property right now, if you missed 
doing so in the spring. Improved handling has spread the planting season to 
12 months of the year in most areas. 

Plants transferred with a good ball of earth or in a container have 
the same chance to survive now as in the spring or winter. Local nurseries 
can deliver trees and shrubs in full leaf and have them continue to thrive. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 25, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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RET RED... atte 64 years’ service 


ETIRED is the word for this NYB&P Conveyor 
Belt! Installed in 1888, the belt was still in 
good operating condition when taken out of service 
late last year. Laboratory tests indicate it might 
have continued to perform satisfactorily for many 
more years. 
After conveying millions of bushels of grain in a 
Minnesota mill, the belt was equipped with buckets 
and adapted to grain elevator service, which 


explains the light-colored stripes and bolt holes. 

Although this belt itself is older than many manu- 
facturers of industrial rubber goods, New York Belt- 
ing & Packing Co. had been established in this f eld 
for more than 40 years when it produced this notable 
example of NYB&P quality. Today’s even more 
reliable NYB&P Industrial Rubber Products are 
sold through equally reliable industria! distributors. 
Their stocks and advice are at your service. 


‘She V-BELTS and “TIMING”® BELT DRIVES 











NYB&P INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 
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@ The South lives in the grip of tension. 


@ it's pushing its biggest school building 


program in all history. 


@ Part of the drive is to provide Negro 


children with equal facilities. 


@ But the Supreme Court has to say this fall 


if that is enough under the Constitution. 


@ The court may rule that Negro and white 


children must go to same schools. 


@ That decision would upset much of the 


South. That's why states watch to see what 


will happen with. . . 


The South's Schools at Stake 


Throughout the South, this has been 

a summer of anxiety. Three things 
that have happened in the past few 
wecks are symptomatic of that: 

¢In Mississippi, Gov. Hugh 
White summoned the legislature into 
special session in September to enact 
an immediate program for raising 
Negro schools to white levels. 

¢ In Alabama, the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a unanimous vote called 
on Gov. Gordon Persons to set up a 
special committee to study future 
courses the state might have to take 
in dealing with segregation in its 
schools. 

¢ In Georgia, Gov. Herman Tal- 
madge, writing about a $63-million 
bond issue that the State School Build- 
ing Authority sold last week, said it 
was “regrettable that various unfavor- 
able comments . . . have caused delay” 
in the state’s equalization program. 
Talmadge then took occasion to re- 
assure possible bond buyers that “there 
will always be in Georgia a system of 
schools tor our children, established, 
controlled, and maintained by Geor- 
gians.” 
¢ Cause—Each of these actions—and 
the state of mind that produced them— 
stems from one disturbing influence: 
the imminence of a ruling by the U.S. 
Supreme Court on the issue of racial 
— in the public schools. This 
ruling, expected last spring, has now 
been postponed until fall, a fact that 
has only added to southern anxieties. 

In five related cases before it, the 

court has been asked to decide whether 
it will sustain, or overrule, its now his- 
toric “separate but equal” doctrine— 
the 1896 decision that held that racial 
segregation was not unconstitutional 
provided facilities for both races were 
the same. This decision cloaked with 
legality one of the basic principles of 
southern culture, separation of the 
white and Negro races. The court's re- 
view of the present five cases puts the 
principle—regarded with almost  reli- 


170 


gious reverence by most white south- 
erners—at stake. 


1. Builders at Work 


However the court decides, there are 
bound to be certain repercussions, eco- 
nomic as well as social. A ruling up- 
holding segregation, but with insistence 
on true equality of facilities, would pre- 
sumably add drive to the programs al- 
ready under way for raising Negro 
standards. A ruling against segregation 
would have profound effects, most of 
which can only be guessed at now. One 
of the most likely, however, would seem 
to be a sweeping cutback in the vast 
school-building program that the South 
has undertaken. 
¢ Progress—In the last few years, many 
southern states have begun serious at- 
tempts to catch up with their enormous 
backlog of school-building needs—a 
backlog created by the depression years, 
the war, the postwar construction curbs, 
and by seiiieiien growth, shifts in the 
population, and inadequate year-to-year 
spending. In other states in the South, 
plans hinging on new or expanded state 
aid for school building are just begin- 
ning. 

Here is some of what has been hap- 
pening: 

Virginia. Under the state’s Battle 
Fund (named because it was a campaign 
plank of Gov. John S. Battle), a total 
of $75-million has been appropriated 
since 1950 for school construction. 
This is being combined with local 
spending in an over-all four-year pro- 
gram estimated at about $274-million. 
The share for Negro schools under this 
program—$75.6-million—is supposed to 
cover equalization, but some officials 
privately feel another $40-million to 
$60-million will be needed to reach 
that goal. 

North Carolina. The state voted $50- 
million in 1949 to supplement local 
funds for school construction under a 
“Go-Forward” program. This year, the 


legislature authorized the governor ‘to 
call for a $50-million school-construc- 
tion referendum. The best estimate 
available of the cost of cqualizing 
school facilities is about $194-million. 
This, however, includes bringing up to 
some adequate standard all schools serv- 
ing both of the races. 

South Carolina. In 1951, the state 
enacted a sales tax law to aid local 
school construction, set up an Educa- 
tional Finance Commission, and_pro- 
vided for a bond issue program totaling 
$75-million. This year the legislature 
expanded the building program and 
raised the bond limit to $110-million. 
The commission to date has approved 
projects amounting to approximately 
$59-million; 65% has been for Negro 
schools. 

Georgia. A Minimum Foundation 
Law passed the legislature in 1949, but 
was not financed until 1951. The origi- 
nal appropriation was $5-million a year 
to aid local school construction; this 
has climbed to $14.5-million for fiscal 
1954. In addition to this, the general 
assembly in 1951 set up a State School 
Building Authority and launched a 
bond-issuing program to build $140- 
million worth of school buildings with 
state funds. 

Mississippi. ‘The legislature will act 

in special session this September on a 
plan presently calling for $100-million 
in state spending to equalize school 
facilities. ‘The aim is to supply about 
75% of the funds that local units will 
need for new school construction. This 
program is designed to run for 20 years, 
but the governor believes most of it will 
wind up within five years. 
e Still Short—State aid is certainly the 
most striking new development in 
southern school building. But it repre- 
sents only a part of total spending—a 
part piled on top of the year-to-year 
outlays for new plant and equipment 
by the local school districts, cities, and 
counties. 

All told, in 


1950-51, the total of 
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Boilers 


When you ship by 
AIR FREIGHT, you can 
produce anywhere and 
distribute everywhere! 


Now you can eliminate time and distance as 
business obstacles. Shipping by new 300 mph 
Douglas transports gives you immediate distribution 
in key markets. And air freight gives you 
better cargo protection! Perishables arrive 
fresh... crating is cheap or completely 
unnecessary. Also lower insurance-in-transit, 
interest and storage costs and smaller inventories 
add up to the fact that: shipping air freight 
means more profits for you! Get specific 
facts from your local airline on how 
air freight saves you money. Douglas 
Aircraft Company. Inc. 


Depend on 


First in Aviation 
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“Happy Friday to you !’’ 


MARCHONT sence 







































































































“How we hated Friday... knocking ourselves out to clean 


up the week’s work. 


“Then the Marchant man showed us how much time a 


Marchant Calculator would save us. 


“It’s so simple to run... the very first day we were turning 
out accurate work much faster than ever before. 

“Even though our figurework load is getting heavier, 

our Marchants keep us out of that old 


end -of-the-week jam. 


MARCHANT’S MANY EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES INCLUDE: 
“Push-Button” Multiplication 
Complete Three-Dial Proof 
One-Hand Keyboard Control 











MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. - Gakiand 8, California 
8-7 
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“... it would be naive to 


assume that an aroused 
social conscience was the 
only factor at work .. .” 
SOUTH’S SCHOOLS starts on p. 170 


this state and local spending came to 
about $295-million for the 13 states 
traditionally classed as the South. That 
compares with an outlay of only $94- 
million in 1947-48. 

This gain, though tremendous in 
terms of progress and of its effect on 
the southern economy, has to be viewed 
within the framework of over-all U.S. 
school spending. In that setting, the 
South’s strides are not nearly so spec- 
tacular. 

In 1947-48, the South’s capital out- 
lays amounted to 22.8% of the U.S. 
total; in 1951-52, they were only 
slightly higher—23.5%. This spending 
was somewhat more than the South’s 
slice of the 1951 national income, 
which figured out to roughly 20%. But 
it was a good deal less than its share of 
total enrollment—32% in 1949-50—and 
far below its needs. For 11 of the 
southern states, these amounted to 
$2.8-billion, as reported to the U.S. 
Office of Education. And this covered 
current needs only—the spending re- 
uired to put all pupils in satisfactory 
acilities by September, 1952. 

As late as 1951, only 5% of the 

pupils in North Carolina were housed 
in plants rated as satisfactory by the 
state. In Alabama, only 15% were in 
satisfactory buildings, in Florida 31%, 
and in Texas 45%. 
e Pressure—Unquestionably, the South 
has been shocked by this situation and 
is now sincerely trying to remedy it. 
But it would be naive to assume that an 
aroused social conscience was the only 
factor at work. 


Il. Courts Act 


Early in 1951, Gov. James F. Byrnes, 
often a spokesman for southern gov- 
ernors, said he hoped his state legisla- 
ture would act to “influence the court” 
(a three-judge federal panel then hear- 
ing one of the segregation cases now be- 
fore the Supreme Court) by providing 
“schools substantially equal for both 
white and Negro pupils.” 

“We should do it because it is right,” 
and also because “it is wise in view of 
the suit?’ Byrnes said. 

Byrnes’ argument has been strength- 
ened, rather than weakened, by subse- 
> aye lower-court decisions. Of the 
ve cases that are now before the Su- 
preme Court, only one—in De)aware— 
produced a decision holding that Ne- 
groes must be admitted to a white 
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Where’s the limit to what you can do with 
CARBORUNDUM’s “man-made minerals °*? 
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IN THE FIELD OF RAILWAY SIGNALING EQUIPMENT, where failure is unthinkable, ceramic resistors by 

CARBORUNDUM have significant contributions to make... temperature-sensitive resistors to keep the current in signal con 

trol circuits constant, despite wide extremes of heat and cold...voltage-compensating resistors to level out fluctuations i: 

the power supply. Both types are simple in construction, compact in design. Having no moving parts, they provide extrem: 

a of performance. Where in your business or product can the electrical resistance of “man-made mineral 
y 


CARBORUNDUM serve you? 


HARDNESS AND SHARPNESS are the best known properties 
of “man-made minerals.” Yet the versatility of these compounds when 
used in grinding is limited only by the variety of materials to be ground. 
You may never be in the market for a set of marble balusters, for 
instance, but you'd be amazed to watch a CARBORUNDUM silicon car- 
bide grinding wheel—a single wheel shaped in reverse of the desired 
profile— cutting and changing a square shaft of marble into the most 
graceful of contours. Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


Manufactured by the GLOBAR Divisio 


THESE ARE INDUSTRIAL FURNACE PARTS, made not of 
chrome, nickel or cobalt alloy steels, but of CARBOFRAX silicon carbid 
refractories. As skid rails, they are extremely abrasion-resistant, strony 
and durable, outlasting alloys 5 or 10 to 1. As hearths, muffles as 
radiant tubes they conduct heat as fast as chrome-nickel steels. A 
furnace linings, they are chemically inert, and they resist heat 1000 
over the upper limit for metals. 

Produced by the Refractories Division 


rite to CARBORUNDUM for help 


TRADE MARK 


on your problems that **man-made minerals’? may solve 





THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, 214 First Street, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





Products by CARBORUNDUM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs and Sticks... Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts... Abrasive Grain and Pow 
ders and other abrasive products... Electric Heating BDements ond Ceromic Resistors...Groin ond Briqueties tor deoxidizing siee) ond iron Super 
Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes, Cements and Ceramic Fibers... Porous Filter Media and Diffusers—and are marketed under the following trademarks 


CARBORUNDUM + ALOXITE + MX + RED-1-CUT + TEXALOX + GLOBAR + FERROCARBO + CARBOFRAX + ALFRAX + MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX + FIDERFRAX 





“NOW YOU CAN MAKE-(=3- 


DRY PHOTOCOPIES 


Ps 


ane 
ALL ELECTRIC “COLOR-CODE” | i 


YOUR PHOTOCOPIES! 
APEco ! 
SYSTEMATIC 


Makes phote-exact copies of anything typed, written, 
printed, drawn or photographed in any color or black and white. 


Now make photocopies in color! The amazing 
( ge agmogpac — a Oy photocopy in red, 
Shoe, ye or any © color — 
incl g black and white —in less than 45 seconds. Er yt. 
‘ow —" ir rs, invoices, letters, etc. — on, 
speeds up order filling and office procedure—save filing time! or ine, speedier hand ine. 
is lightning-fast copying cables prints from an PRE-PRINTED cones 
orig up to 11” wide, any length, whether printed on FOR SYSTEMS USE 


one or two sides o or translucent paper. i 
all automatically. Finished copies are ready for instant use. é 
Save up to 80% on copying cost by eliminating costly “ aS 3 
re-typing, hand copying, checking and outside 22 
copying service. Offers even greater savings in increased ; i 
business efficiency. { 
sO LOW COSTI 
A complete Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat installation t 
is priced well within the budget of even the smallest firm, Methods experts acclaim new 
inted Avte-Stet sony 


pre-pri 

system offering simpl 
office record procedure tail- 
er-made te your porticuler 
needs. i 


HAVE YOU READ THIS FREE. BOOK? 


§ American Pholocopy Equipment Co. dest. aw-73 
2839 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Please rush me, without obligation, your factual report on office 
copying. | understand this free booklet pictures and tells the 
complete Auto-Stat story and shows how | can use Apeco 
Auto-Stat in my office. 
Nome 
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“,.. there are some leaders 
who predict a major up- 
heaval .. .” 

SOUTH’S SCHOOLS storts on p. 170 


school. The others resulted in rulings 
upholding segregation, with the courts 
ordering that facilities be equalized 
where ae were not on a par. 
¢ Big Question—Whcether the Supreme 
Court will go along with the majority 
of these lower-court rulings is the great 
unknown. At the moment, three likely 
decisions, or combinations of decisions, 
seem Be to it. 

elt could directly reverse the 
separate but equal doctrine of Plessy 
vs. Ferguson and declare segregation to 
be unconstitutional, per se. 

eIt could strike a blow against 
segregation in the District of Columbia 
case—the only one of the five where 
touchy state-federal issues are not in- 
volved—but leave segregation in the 
states relatively untouched. 

¢ It could rule that segregation is 
not a denial of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment’s demand for equal protection un- 
der the law. On the basis of Plessy vs. 
Ferguson and the extensive school- 
building programs, the court could up- 
hold separate but equal facilities. 


ll. Looking Ahead 


¢ Next Question—What wil! the South 
do in the event the court throws out 
segregation—clearly and irretrievably? 

The answer to that depends to a 
reat extent on whom you choose to 

lieve. There are some leaders who 
predict a major upheaval. There are 
others—more sober—who believe the de- 
cision could be lived with, with rela- 
tively little change. 

is much is on the record. In 
Georgia, the legislature has passed a 
law that would cut off state funds to 
any white school admitting a Negro 
under court order. In the event of an 
anti-segregation ruling, the governor 
has said he would call a special session 
of the legislature to set up a “private” 
school system in the state. The plan 
would then be to make direct appropria- 
tions to cach school child, who would 
choose the private school he wanted to 
attend. 

South Carolina has much the same 
idea in mind. Gov. Byrnes has said 
time and again that the state would 
“reluctantly . . . abandon the public 
school system,” if it cannot continue to 
separate whites and Negrocs. The feel- 
ing is that the state would lease the 
school buildings to church groups, as- 
sociations of parents, or possibly the 
faculty of a public school, set up as a 
nonprofit corporation. The state or 
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In your home workshop as in industry 
G.E. gives you more for your motor dollar 


Equipped with a General Electric '4 hp motor, 
thousands of home workshops like this are found 
in farms and homes throughout the country. With 
little more than a twist-of-the-wrist, this tool... 
powered by a versatile, light-weight G-E motor... 
is able to perform hundreds of home workshop 
operations. 

G-E fhp motors are available for hundreds of 
diversified applications . . . products for the home, 
for the farm and for ‘ndustry. The complete G-E 


line, ranging from the tiny 1/200 hp to the huge 
65,000 hp —each one backed by General Electric’s 
engineering skill—assures the finest performance 
possible in your home, in industry, wherever motors 
are required, 

For full information on the all-new fractional 
horsepower motor, the famous Tri-Clad* motor, or 
G-E specialty motors, contact your nearest G-E 
Apparatus Sales Office or Authorized G-E Distrib 
utor. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y 


*Reg. trade-mark of General Electric Co. 647-7 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY @ 


ONE OF A SERIES 


One Sure Way to Get 
MORE DEFENSE FOR LESS MONEY 


How can we get more national defense for 
less money? The best answer yet given to this 
question appears in a little-noticed section of 
the new defense budget. That answer, with 
which this editorial is concerned, is to provide 
more equipment with which to step up muni- 
tions production in an emergency. Thus we 
can eliminate much of the need to stockpile 
finished munitions in advance. 


The new defense budget provides an appro- 
priation of $500 million, to be invested by the 
Secretary of Defense in specialized facilities 
required to produce munitions on a wartime 
scale, but not adapted to profitable operation 
by private industry in normal times, Facilities 
of this type are known as “stand-by capacity.” 


There is no strictly political controversy 
over the “stand-by capacity” program. It was 
originally suggested by Clay Bedford, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense during 
the Truman administration. It has since been 
reviewed and endorsed by the Eisenhower 
administration. Moreover, it involves little or 
no technical controversy. Civilian and military 
experts are well agreed that the only alterna- 
tive to enormous expenditures for stockpiling 


military equipment is to provide enough facili- 
ties for producing it quickly in an emergency. 


Here is the Key Idea 


In his speech of May 19, introducing his de- 
fense budget to Congress and the nation, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stressed the value of such 
reserve capacity in these terms, “The more 
swiftly and smoothly we can mobilize, the less 
our dependence upon costly standing armies 
and navies.” 


In accord with this idea, the $500 million 
requested for the present reserve capacity 
program would be invested in tools that re- 
quire a long time to produce, and so present 
grave complications in an emergency unless 
they are ready in advance. Some such tools 
would be installed in new plants that are 
needed to eliminate potential bottlenecks in 
the defense production program. Others would 
be ordered to replace that part of the govern- 
ment’s present machine-tool inventory which 
is made obsolete by changes in the design of 
defense products. By completely “tooling up” 
with the most modern equipment, the admin- 











istration hopes to realize a production poten- 
tial many times greater than could be achieved 
by spending the same amount of money on 
military end-products. 


Examples of Savings 


In the specialized field of defense produc- 
tion, adequate modern capacity is the key to 
both economy and speedy delivery in a pinch. 
Here are some striking examples from the re- 
cent report of the Advisory Committee on Pro- 
duction Equipment (Vance Committee) to the 
Director of Defense Mobilization: * 


—In the case of certain ammunition com- 
ponents, the cost of new capacity can be recov- 
ered in only six weeks of full production. 


—If $500 million worth of special tools 
needed to make aircraft are purchased in ad- 
vance, aircraft production during the first two 
years of war will be increased about $18 bil- 


lion. In other words, it costs 1/36 as much to 
acquire the tools in advance as to acquire the 
aircraft. 


—In the case of a certain ordnance item, an 
expenditure equal to the cost of only 150 units 
of the item will provide the capacity to produce 
thousands and save three years’ time in meet- 
ing mobilization requirements. 


Moreover, reserve plants and equipment 
can be kept up-to-date at only a small fraction 
of the cost required to maintain an up-to-date 
reserve of military end-products. The cost of 
replacing 5,000 obsolete tanks is at least $1 bil- 
lion. The cost of new tools for a tank plant 
would be less than 10% of that amount. 


*This Committee, headed by Mr. Harold Vance, Presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corporation, included Clay 
Bedford, then President of Chase Aircraft, Manly Fleisch - 
man, former Defense Production Administrator, and sev- 
eral retired military leaders with wide experience in 
procurement. 


Savings Will Multiply 


On the basis of facts like these, the Vance 
Committee recommended that the Defense 
Department spend $500 million to $800 million 
per year on specialized defense production fa- 
cilities in order to provide substantial reserve 
capacity as soon as possible. It also recom- 
mended that expenditures for military end- 
products which get obsolete rapidly be held 
to a minimum. The Eisenhower administration 
has adopted this approach to the problem of 
munitions production in asking that $500 mil- 
lion be invested in reserve capacity. 


The importance of this approach is much 
greater than is indicated by the amount of 
money to be spent on new tools, although this 
amount will go far toward assuring a healthy 
machine tool industry, adequate to meet emer- 
gency demands. What is really important is 
the great saving that can eventually be made 
in the cost of our defense program by a mod- 
ern tooling program. If we are to maintain 
this program for a long period, and if we are 
to pay as we go, we must have a low-cost pro- 
gram. No other plan to reduce and contro! the 
cost of a garrison economy can compare with 
the new approach suggested in the Vance 
Report and now embodied in the new defense 
budget. 


Congressmen will do well to scrutinize all 
military appropriations carefully. They have 
a chronic tendency to be too big. But there 
should be no penny-pinching on investments 
in capital equipment that will pay out in as 
short a time as six weeks in a war emergency. 
It would be tragic if this opportunity for real 
economy were lost in the controversy over 
other aspects of the defense program. The tool- 
ing program is a key part of the Eisenhower 
effort to cut defense costs. It should be 
promptly cpproved. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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«++ @ tradesman slips on the stops of your home 








+++ you unintentionally someone 








«++ @ passerby trips on your child's toy 


@ $10,000 LIABILITY PROTECTION 

@ LEGAL DEFENSE even though the claim is groundless. 

@ UP TO $250 MEDICAL COSTS for each non-resident injured. 
(FOR PERSONAL ACTIVITIES (except ovto accidents) ANYWHERE!) 


* Also certain other household residents. 
OUR COMPREHENSIVE PERSONAL LIABILITY POLICY 
gives you all this for only $10 a year or $25 for three years. 
It’s protection you need the year ‘round and especially now 
during the active summer months! Call our agent 
in your community .. . or write us for his name. 


For the best in protection . . . 
Call your American Surety Agent! 


HMERICAN SURETY 


ieee comme COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIWELITY + SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
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“ .. the building program 
there would come to an 


abrupt halt .. .” 
SOUTH’S SCHOOLS starts on p. 170 


school district would offer scholar- 
ships for school children, paying their 
way at any private school that met state 
standards. 

There is a strong likelihood—and 

even the supporters of the private 
school plan admit it—that the courts 
would rule against all this as mere sub- 
terfuge. But the plan would serve as 
a delaying action, until another scheme 
could be worked out and then possibly 
another, all stalling off the day of the 
mixed school untif someone devised a 
workable system. 
e Study—In the other states, plans 
seem much hazicr, at least on the sur- 
face. In Virginia, the governor has said 
only that he would call a special ses- 
sion of the legislature if the court ruled 
against segregation. North Carolina 
seems to hold to a “wait and see” atti- 
tude, as does Tennessee. Arkansas has 
a standby committee set up under the 
Dept. of Education. Says Education 
Commissioner Arch Ford: “Arkansas 
will try in every way possible to comply 
with the law as set down by the Su- 
preme Court.” 

Texas, say educators there, would 
probably abide by an anti-segregation 
decision and permit Negroes in white 
schools. “There won’t be enough of 
them to get anyone upset,” is the gen- 
eral feeling. This is a point made often 
by students of the South: The sharp 
lines of residential districting will pre- 
vent mixing in many areas, regardless 
of court edict. 
¢ No Bloc—All in all, there is no in- 
dication that the South would act as 
a bloc in meeting an anti-segregation 
ruling. Some states would apparently 
take drastic action; others, conceivably, 
would do little or nothing regarding the 
issue. 

So, too, with school building plans. 
The cutbacks, which could be great, 
would probably be deepest in the dras- 
tic-action areas. Officials in Georgia, 
for instance, have said that the building 
program there would come to an abruvt 
halt in the event of what they consider 
an unfavorable ruling. In other states, 
there is a feeling that much of the 
building would have to go ahead, de- 
cision or no. 

In all this, there seems little willing- 
ness to approach the problem of 
whether the South—economically—can 
afford a dual school system adequate to 
meet the needs of its children. In 1953, 
at least, social considerations seem to 
make the question purely an academic 
one. 
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When rolling robots handle our warehousing... 


precision National Oil Seals will protect their performance 


In downtown Manhattan, an order clerk feeds a punch card into an elec- 
tronic device. Instantly, in a mid-western warehouse, a robot glides into 
action. Silently, surely, it moves down long aisles, automatically filling 
the order, labeling it, and delivering it to the dock. High above, an 
attendant monitors many such machines at work filling iiees-idion 
incoming shipments in stock. 


Such ingenious, “thinking” machines will be ringing tributes to American 
ingenuity. Yet, like today’s equipment, they will depend on oil seals and 

O-Rings for performance and protection of vital assemblies. Oil seals 

are steel-and-synthetic-rubber or steel-and-leather parts, precision made 

to keep lubricants in and dirt and water out of machinery. O-Rings are 
synthetic rubber diameters —pressure seals used throughout hydraulic 
and pneumatic equipment. 

Unknown a few years ago, these devices are now in universal use. National 
vyioneered oil seals and O-Rings, and is today a leader in the field. 
erhaps National Oil Seals and O-Rings can improve your product’s 

performance, lengthen its life, or make it easier to assemble or service. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC, 


General Offices: Redwood City, California. Seales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Downey (Los Angeles County), Milwaukee, Newark, Van Wert, Wichita. Plants: Redwood City, 
Downey and Long Beach, California; Van Wert, Ohio. Products: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, 
O-Rings, Airtron* Ducts, Silicone ports, Shims. *T. M. Reg. 


NAWIONAL 


OIL & GREASE SEALS 
O-RINGS SHINS 


A 


Original equipment on cars, trucks, buses, tractors, 
agricultural and earth-moving equipment, railway 
rolling stock, machinery and appliances. 
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The Indexes: 


The Income Pattern 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes Percent Gins from Last Year: 
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Incomes Hold on a High Plateau 


Income for the country as a whole 
is still moving along on its very high 
plateau. onth-to-month changes 
since January have all been under 1%. 
And May, latest month for which the 
figures are all in, is no exception. Ac- 
cording to the national composite of 
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BUSINESS WEEK'S Regional Income In- 
dexes, May’s gain over April was listed 
at 0.4%. 

At the same time that drought is 
cutting farm production—and farm in- 
come—in the Southwest, the problem, 
countrywide, is ever-growing surpluses. 


The latest Dept. of Agriculture estimate 
points to a 1953 crop year that will be 
the third — on record. Marketing 
quotas for wheat have already been an- 
nounced; farmers will vote on whether 
to accept them in mid-August. Now, 
1954 quotas on corn are in sight. 
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CRANES 


You'll find Whiting Cranes in use 
idalael’| dale ebm lalel et aa’, fantiel: mr fale) 
outside of plant: mn production 
Thats wherever heavy 2ds must 
be moved quickly and economically 


Big 


Lifting heavy loads for powerhouses, foun- 

dries and warehouses... carrying locomotives, 

steel girders and machinery. Whiting Over- 

head Cranes do these big jobs better for they 

are engineered to-the-job and thus provide ; Treckmooite 


Swenson Equipment for the Cat and Locomotive Washers 
Chemical Process Industries and other Railroad equipment 


longer life, greater safety, and /ower operating 


and maintenance costs. 
THESE WHITING PRODUCTS 


ARE INCREASING THE NATION'S 
PRODUCTIVE STRENGTH 


Mechanized materials handling has been 
Whiting’s business for over 60 years. This 
experience, coupled with advanced 
engineering developments and complete 
manufacturing facilities, assures superior 
crane performance. 


Electric F tc Chain 
WHITING CORPORATION Other Foundry Equipment“ anding Systeme, nn 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Sales Offices and distributors throughout the world 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$5.00 per line 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. Allow 6 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. Write for special 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 














EMPLOYMENT 


=——====== Positions Vocant 
District Chief Clerks Due to rapid expansion, 


two new positions are available in New Mexico 
and Arizona. Must have customer accounting 
experience with a utility firm. These positions 
involve responsibility for a group of offices. Age 
to 40. We are a natural gas utility company en- 
gaged in production, transmission, and distri- 
bution in four states. We offer a full program 
of employee benefits. Apply by mail to: South- 
ern Union Gas Company, Burt Building, Dallas, 
Texas, Attn: Mra. Singer. 





Wanted Manufacturing Executive, Sofavy: $17,- 
000-22,500, The man we seek has at least 15 
years of supervisory production experience in 
sheet metal fabrication, part of which has been 
with a company with over 1500 employees. He 
knows stamping, welding, assembly and gen- 
eral wr? thoroughly. He is probably em- 
ployed in an industry such as automotive, air 
eg: eyes g custom womelat appliance or 
heating and ventilating where he has a record 
as an excellent producer. He should be 40 to 60 
and preferably a college graduate, but this is 
not essential. We are a 50-year-old, nationally- 
known, midwest manufacturer of consumer 
durable oods with a rapidly acceleratin 
growth picture. The successful candidate wi 
be responsible for the precustion of 2000 peo- 
ple in two plants. He will report Soressty to the 
manufacturing v-p. He will eventually have an 
opportunity to become works manager. Many 
extras include liberal retirement plan. Our em- 
ployees know of this ad. All replies handled in 
confidence, Please reply briefly but specifieall 
on age, education, experience and persona 
background. Address: P-8565, Business Week. 
If zs do not wish to consider this opportunity, 
will you pass it on to one who does, 


aS Employment Service So —==—= 


Personnel Service to Employers and Executives. 
We are a Clearing House for Qualified Adminis- 
trative and Executive Personnel, Telephone for 
appointment or write for information in confi- 
dence. pigweee Professional Service, 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill, Central 6-2922. 


—aa—=== Positions Wanted === 
and Trust Officer, 40, degrees in 


Senior Bank 
law and foreign trade, skilled in finance, taxes, 
contract negotiations and estate management, 
seeks change. Here or abroad. PW-8496, Busi- 
ness Week. 





Executive 34 experienced export sales, pharma- 
ceuticals, Will travel. PW-8544, Business Week. 


Stylist, ettrective lady, edvertising and 
publicity executive with ten years outstanding 
performance in the man-made and natural fibre 
textile industry selling to home furnishing, au- 
tomotive and apparel markets, now employed. 
Desires challenging position in the same or new 
fleld. Will accept fibo a week. PW-8565, Bual- 
ness Week. 








Lebor Relations Man union trained 15 yrs. 7 
seeks position in industry. Presently and for 4 
yre union repr. in piant with over 1100 proc. 

maint. emp. Exp. negotiations & grievances in 
rubber, fibre boxes, foundry, canning and large 
food proce. plants, Age 46, Hi Sch. ed. Best of 
business, civic and union ref. incl. present Co. 
PW-8532, Business Week. 


Executive 25 seeks capertunity of a lifetime. 
Vet B.S. Deg. 2 yrs Ase't Ind'l-Purch, 1 yr out. 


standing sa 2 yre administrative details, 
Athlete el". PW-8663, Business Week. 





Executive £ for Assistant Chief, or 
Project engineer position. Have designed, con- 
structed, & maintained multiple & single com- 
mercial & Industrial plants. Supervised 200 
men. Project engineer for owners, consultants, 
& contractors. ‘or manufacturers some sales 
promotion. Registered, 43 years, family, em- 
ployed, PW-8664, Business Week. 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted === 


Distributors want to represent Ameri- 
can Manufacturers. We cover all Eastern prov- 
inces. RA-8536, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
? Our 


trade e 
representatives all over the world are ready 
to assist you in developing on the spot informa- 

Our clients include manufacturers, ex- 
engineering concerns, advertising 
industrial consultants, and foreign 

governments. For details, write Overseas Busi- 
ness Services, McGraw-Hill International Cor- 
poration, 330 W, 42nd N. Y. 36, N. ¥ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
New Industrial Products with a of 


several million dollars annually. An engineer 
with outstanding experience in original designs 
is available to associate with a company re- 
quiring products to keep their manufacturing 
facilities employed. Included are dozens of in- 
ventions, many covered by patents, and im- 
proved designs of standard equipment. Re- 
quires welding and medium size machine shop 
equipment. Address Frank E. Smith, 2907 Lew- 
iston Rd., Niagara Falls, N. Y, 





Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first ar $15,000 profit. L. C. 
Co., 442 N, Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 
Thomas Collators save 40% to 70% 


in cost, time, and personnel. Speedily, easily, 
and accurately gather duplicated forms in 2 
to 16 page sets. Portable and floor models for 

. Write for free folder 112, free collat- 
ing analysis sheet, and name of nearest Thomas 
dealer, Thomas Collators, Dept. L, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, New York. 


Diesel & Turbo Generators, Boilers pumps, 
blowers, compressors, electrical, metal working 
and marine equipment—large inventory. Ask 
for our new Catalog. Eastern Scrap & Salvage 
Corp. 65 Muirheid Ave., Trenton 7, N. J.—Tel: 














Generators, transformers, motors. New and Re- 
built, World's Largest Inventory, 1 HP to 5,000 

P, stock shipment. “Cash for Surplus”. Elec- 
tric Equipment Co., Rochester, N. ¥ 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
number of Cers and Trucks 

No capital investment. Better employee relations. 

New cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dollars. 


oe ber ees Soest tute 


' 
Rehoboth, Delaware, Phone 3261 











A GOOD HABIT 

is any habit which can benefit you. 8 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wanted, 





Write for further information to: Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


pe gee agen poe ly aor pp er 
all types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 











REGIONS BRIEFS 





Not a voice was raised in protest in 
Chicago last week when the Burlington 
railroad won a $450,000-a-year boost in 
commuter fares. It will raise fares an av- 
erage of 27%. This contrasted strangely 
with the organized, loudly vocal pro- 
tests of commuters and suburban com- 
munities against fare increases elsewhere 
in recent years. Probable reason: The 
road has spent $15-million in the past 
four years to modernize its Chicago 
suburban lines, dieselizing all runs, add- 
ing 40 air-conditioned double-deck 
coaches, modernizing 88 other cars. 


* 
Duke Power Co. will spend another 
$94.4-million on expansion in the Car- 
olinas in the next couple of years; it 
has already laid out $154-million since 
the end of the war. The new program 
includes $57-million for added gener- 
ating capacity at two plants near 
Spencer and Charlotte, N. C., $13.4- 
million for additions to the transmis- 
sion system, and $24-million for new 
local distribution facilities. 

* 
The railroads won two clear-cut vic- 
tories last week in the nationwide battle 
between truck and rail industries and 
their lobbyists. Pennsylvania’s House 
of Representatives decisively turned 
down a bill to boost the maximum 
weight limit on semitrailers from 45,- 
000 Ib. to 58,500 Ib. In Ohio the 
legislature O.K.’d a new sliding scale 
mileage tax on heavy trucks, both local 
and out-of-state. Truckers must keep 
mileage records and make quarterly 
reports. 

e 
There are 25% fewer local government 
units in the United States today than 
there were 10 years ago, the Census Bu- 
reau reports. The big drop came in 
school districts—down 38% from 108,- 
579 to 67,346, due principally to con- 
solidation of small districts into larger 
ones. But the number of townships and 
municipalities is also down—from 35,139 
to 33,980. The only group to increase 
was the “special districts,” including 
water, fire, and soil-conservation dis- 
tricts, among many others. 

* 
To try to increase its rainfall, Dallas 
last winter hired Dr. Irving Krick’s 
Water Resources Development Corp. 
(BW—Nov.22’52,p158). Dallas _ still 
isn’t sure whether Krick was responsi- 
ble for the recent rains that filled its 
reservoir (BW—May23’53,p136). But 
Fort Worth seems to be convinced; last 
week its City Council voted unani- 
mously to join with Dallas to ‘‘study the 

ssibility” of hiring Krick again. Dallas 

as accepted the invitation. 
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AAA ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Agency— Diener & Dorskin, Ine. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO 
Agency—4‘ompton Adv., Ine 
ALUMINUM CO. 4 AMERICA 
(CHEMICAL 
Agency —Kete hy Mize Leod & Grove, Inc 
ALUMINUM IMPORT CORP 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co, 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO 
Agency——The Buchen Co. 
AMERICAN HOT DI 
Agency—The Albert P. Hill Co,, inc 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
Agency—lIrving J. Rosenbloom Adv. Agency 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORP. 
Agency 
AMERICAN SURETY CO 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc 


Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co 
ANACONDA. filing MINING CO. & SUB. 
COMPANIES 
Agency——Kenyon & Eckhardt, Ine 
ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC 
Agency—VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc 
ARMCO STEEL CORP. . 
Ageney--N. W. Aver & Son, tnx 
Ave MFG. CORP. (CROSLEY Div.) 
Agency —Kenton & Bowles, Inc 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
Agency—The Richard A. Foley Ady 
BANKERS BOX CO es ‘ 
Agency—-Christopher, Williams & Bridges 
BAY went PAPER CO. (Div. OF 
MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO.) 
Agency riinn Van —— Dhuniap Asso 
BENDIX AVIATION C 
(FRIEZ INSTRUMENT: Div.) 
Agency— MacManus, John & Adams, Inc 
THE BERYLLIUM CORP 
Agency —tiray & Rogers 
BUNDY TUBING CO 
Agency 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO 
Agency 
CARBOLOY DEP 
GEN eRAL eLectaic co 
Ageney srooke, Smith, French & Dorrance 
CARBORUNDUM CO. .. 
Agency-——Comstock & Co. 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY CO 
Agency—lohert Conahay & Assoc., Inc 
CLARK {mover eras, TRUCK Div. 
cL EQUIPMENT CO. : 
ace Hn “teller, Gebhardt & Keed, Inc 
CLUES (CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING) 
COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP 
Agency Doyle, Kitchen & MeCormick, tne 
COLSON CORP. .. 
Agency—Carr Liggett Adv., Inc 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO 
Agency—- E. Freystadt Assoc,, Ine 
COLUMBIA- SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORP 
Agency-—-Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Ine 
COMBUSTION CONTROL 
Agency—-Horton- Noyes Co 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC 
Ageney- i. M. Basford Co 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ency— Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc 
CONSOLIDATED ENGINEERING CORP 
Agency — Hixson & Jorgensen, Inc 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO 
Agency 
CONTINENTAL. MOTORS CORP 
Agency Cummings & Hopkins 
CROWN CAN C 
Agency —The Cleme nts ¢ 
CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. oF AMERICA 
Ageney~—G. M. Basford Co. 
CUSHMAN & Panes MFG. CO 
Agency —-R O'Connell Co. 
DAVIDSON cone. ones 
Agency Marsteller, Gebhardt «& Reed, Ine 
DAVISON CHEMICAL CORP 
Agency —St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 
DEARBORN CHEMICAL CO ‘ 
Agency The Buchen Co 
DEMPSTER BROTHERS, INC 
Agency~-Charles 8. Kane Co. 
DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY 
Agency -Fuller & Smith & Ross, Lic 
DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO 
Agency -lIlorton- Noyes Co, 
DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP 
Agency —Witte & Burden 
DICTAPHONE CORP. 
Ageney- Young & Bubicom, ‘Ine 
F. W. DODGE COR 
Agency — Albert aie Garaiies Law, Ine 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CoO., 
Agency-—J. Walter Tecenn r S 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOC 
Agen The Condon Co, 


Agency, 


E. 1. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 
Agency 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Auenes- Kenyon & Eckhardt, Ine 





Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 


eo Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & «born, 


.. 154 


145 
9 
. 68 


P GALVANIZERS ASSN. 68 


174 


| 
Inc 


178 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION, INC. 66 


182 
57 


44 
10 
‘ut 
82 
45 
101 
8 


92-93 


89 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc., | 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
(STORAGE BATTERY DIV.) 146 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Ine 
ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC CO pose . & 
Ageacy—The Bayless-Kerr Co. 
THE FAFNIR BEARING CO 
Agency—Horton- Noyes Co 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO 
Agency —-VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc 
THE FARVAL CORP , 
\gency—The Griswold. Eshleman Co 
FEE & STEMWEDEL, iNC. - 
Agency—MaeCowan Advertising 
GAMEWELL CO. 
Ageney— Sutherland. Ab bott 
GARDNER-DENVER CO 
Agency—The Buchen Co 
GENERAL BOX Co. 
Agency—The Buchen Co 
GENERAL CONTROLS CO : pee 137 
Agency— Hixson & Jorgensen, Ine 
GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 175 
\gency—G. M. Basford Co 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. (LAMP DEPT.).. 24 
Agency Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Lac, 
GLORE FORGAN & CO 2 
Agency — Doremus & Co 
THE B. F. GOODRICH Co. 
Agency—The Griswold- Eshleman Co 
GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CoRP 
Agency—Kudner > ad Ine 
WwW. T. GRIMM & © 
Agency—J. BR. berthait Oo 
GRINNELL CO., INC as 
Ageney--Horton- Noyes Co 
CHARLES R. HADLEY Co 
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THE TREND 





Man and the Machine 


Roaring business during the first half of 1953 has 
killed most people’s fears of an early recession, More- 
over, they have increasing confidence that the govern- 
ment possesses the machinery to prevent real trouble 
when, and if, a dip occurs. Many of them picture the 
government as holding in readiness a shiny, well-oiled 
machine which, at the press of a button, can stop a 
recession in its tracks. 

According to this view, any decline due to defense 
cutbacks can be cushioned by a complex system of 
built-in shock absorbers and automatic stabilizers, such 
as unemployment insurance, old age pensions and the 
like. Then, a few billions poured into the polished, 
pump-priming part of this fabulous mechanism will start 
us on the way up all over again. A little government 
spending, as the wishful thinkers see it, will make the 
machine do wonders, 

The fact is, however, that the Administration just 
doesn’t own this machine—or even a blueprint. All it 
has at the moment is a single economic adviser, 
Arthur F, Burns (BW —Jul.18’53,p43). He is convinced 
that the methods used in the past, and which never 
worked perfectly anyway, are thoroughly obsolete today. 
Nor does he believe that any new government devices 
can make us slump proof. 

This is because the rapid expansion of our economy 
has come not from government spending alone, but from 
the huge demand for goods by consumers. Consumer 
purchases, including housing, are currently over $160- 
billion a year, while government purchases of goods are 
about $50-billion, These figures have significant impli- 
cations, It has been pointed out, for example: 

* A reduction of 50% in government demand for 
goods could be offset by a 15% increase in consumer 
demand. 

* But to offset a 15% reduction in consumer de- 
mand, government would have to spend 50% more. 

¢ A return to pre-Korean levels in expenditures for 
goods by consumers, government and business would 
contract the total demand for goods by about $60-bil- 
lion—or 23%, 

These implications are certainly not being lost upon 
Dr, Burns, They merit the serious consideiation of 
every businessman. They prove that we cannot depend 
on government machinery alone to defend the economy 
against the dangers of recession. 


The Thin Generation 


We have frequently observed in this space that the 
nation is suffering a serious shortage of brainpower—of 
the scientists, engineers, and professional workers who are 
responsible for so much of our technological progress 
(BW—May30'53,p160), 

Now, new evidence compiled by the National Planning 


184 


Association reveals that we are also faced with a dis- 
turbing potential over-all shortage of manpower, espe- 
cially in skilled trades. This shortage, it points out, looms 
as an even bigger threat to continued progress. 

The reason for this distressing outlook, states the 
association, is that the bulk of our labor force will 
soon be composed of the “thin generation” born during 
the low birth-rate days of the depression years. NPA 
warns that the combined demands of continuing mobili- 
zation, advancing technology and a growing older group 
in the population at the same time that our manpower 
pool is declining may eventually mean lower living stand- 
ards. Moreover, it is a problem that will be with us 
for at least a decade, 

It is plain that we cannot increase our manpower 
reserves automatically, but a thorough re-examination 
of our manpower potential can alleviate the shortage. 
For example, the association suggests that we are failing 
to make use of all the capabilities possessed by our man- 
power pool, and that training methods could be vastly 
improved. The time to plan new policies is now—before 
we are confronted with too few people having too few 
skills. 


Bureaucratic Know-How 


Under our Point Four program of aid to under- 
developed countries, American know-how has been ex- 
ported to many odd points on the globe. But our 
government experts have not been content to teach 
only modern agricultural and industrial methods to 
backward peoples. Take, for instance, the case of one 
of the world’s youngest nations, Libya. 

The Kingdom of Libya made its appearance on the 
world scene about two years ago. According to recent 
testimony by the State Department’s Stanley Andrews, 
our Point Four technicians had to teach the Libyans the 
very rudiments of civilized bureaucracy. Andrews, who 
heads the Technical Cooperation Administration, re- 
called that there “weren't any clerks out there who 
knew how to prepare an official memorandum.” Libya’s 
Prime Minister, he added, didn’t even have a filing cabi- 
net and “no flunkies to bring him papers—a terrible 
thing.” 

Obviously our well trained experts couldn’t function 
without a minimum amount of red tape, so typewriters 
were sent to Libya along with instructors to “teach them 
how to write an official letter.” ‘Then natives were put 
to work constructing filing cabinets. 

Thus, loaded with all that Washington has to offer 
in the way of bureaucratic know-how, the Libyans have 
been taught how to run a government business. By now, 
we presume, they’ve been brought thoroughly up to date 
—complete with gobbledygook, the proper methods of 
buckpassing and investigation committees. 
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Wings that flap 


were strictly 


for the birds... 


Wings on an airplane, everyone thought, had cation and eliminating parts, it reduces cost 
to be rigid. With the development of the mod- and weight. 
ern high-speed airplane, however, it was found This is another example of the Fafnir atti- 
that safety hinged on wing deflection. It be- tude and aptitude for providing the right bear- 
came evident also that the movement of wing ing for the need. It’s a way Fafnir has of 
sections up and down was severely restricted looking at bearing problems from the user's 
by inflexible control bearings. point of view. This application approach to 
In working with airplane designers to solve bearing design not only explains why Fafnir is 
this control problem, Fafnir developed a new a leading supplier of ball bearings to industry 
series of Self-Aligning, Torque Tube Type Ball . . . it may be the answer to your problem, 
Bearing. This bearing provides friction-free Fafnir’s experience, worth bearing in mind, is 
movement when wing sections and other mem- over 40 years long — and industry wide. The 
bers are deflected. Also, by simplifying appli- Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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BALL BEARINGS 


Fafnir KP-BS Type 
Self-Aligning Control 
Bearing soves weight 
ond space without any 


reduction in bearing MORE than top quality in ball bearings 


capacity. Protected by 


won be Ly ... it’s what Fafnir has ON THE BALL 
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